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PREFACE 


This book is a revised and enlarged edition of Volumes I and II of the 
Hebrew book 78722 9W MTIAN-MaIaIYN [The Judaeo-Arabic Dialect of 
Baghdad], I: Studies in Phonology and Morphology, The University of 
Haifa, Haifa 1974. II: Texts, The University of Haifa, Haifa 1977. 


The present book varies considerably from the Hebrew book. The re- 
cordings of all the texts in Part II were listened to once again, and recorded 
with greater precision. I have also introduced certain changes in the method 
of transcription, for greater legibility, and included additional notes. While 
the chief purpose of these texts is to serve as a corpus for the analysis and 
description of the dialect, they also contain material that is likely to interest 
researchers of folklore and folk tales. 


The analyses in Part I were reexamined in the light of new material, and 
revised. Even when the conclusions remained unchanged (which was mostly 
the case), the material was presented in a new form - the problem was more 
deeply investigated and viewed from different aspects. 


However, the study is not yet complete and the work is still in progress. The 
section on Phonology is relatively complete, but the section on Morphology 
treats only selected topics. Besides completing my research on Phonology 
and Morphology I plan also to publish studies on other linguistic aspects 
of the dialect, as well as additional texts and a glossary (Vol. III of my 
Hebrew book contains the first part of the dictionary). 


The Jewish Baghdadi dialect is the Arabic dialect of the Jews of Baghdad. 
This book deals only with the spoken language (henceforth: JB). The Jews 
of Baghdad also had a written literature, which employs the Hebrew alpha- 
bet (see, for example, Blanc 1964a, Blau 198la, Masliah 1981, Avishur 
1987). But this differs from the spoken language and will not be considered 
here. 


As a matter of fact, JB is not confined to the Jews of Baghdad only. It is 
also spoken by Jews from other parts of Iraq, who are also considered here 
as native speakers of JB. Nevertheless we have chosen to call this dialect 
after its main centre Baghdad, rather than after the name of the country 
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Iraq, since there were Jewish centres in Iraq whose dialects differed from that 
of Baghdad, and these have not been included in this book. 


The purpose of this study is to describe JB synchronically and not 
diachronically or comparatively. Chapter 1, which has been added in this 
English version, is however an exception. It describes the general features 
of JB and compares it with Classical Arabic as well as the Muslim and 
Christian dialects of Baghdad. 


My corpus has been collected mainly from Baghdadi Jewish immigrants in 
Israel. And wherever, in the texts, I have come across foreign elements that 
have intruded in the spcech of my informants since they came to Israel - 
these have been transcribed in hold italics (see, for example, Text D), and 
have been excluded from discussion in the grammatical section of the book. 
This, because it has been my purpose to describe the dialect as it was ori- 
ginally spoken in Iraq. 


I myself was born in Baghdad but have lived in Israel since the age of four. 
Though I continued to hear JB spoken by my parents and other members 
of the family, I mostly spoke Hebrew and therefore did not consider myself 
as an informant. Even when I was quite sure of the form and precise 
meaning of a word I did not rely on my own understanding and recorded 
only what I heard from my informants. While I believe that a scholar who 
researches his mother tongue, even though he may have spoken it only in 
his early years and has since acquired a new mother tongue, retains an in- 
tuitive feeling for his first mother tongue, which a non-native does not na- 
turally possess, I have nevertheless refraincd from relying on my intuitions 
alone and have relied solely on my informants who were native speakers in 
the full sense of the word. 


My research on JB started just before the mass immigration of Jews from 
Iraq in 1950/51. I collected a sizeable corpus on the basis of which I wrote 
a research paper of some length on the phonology and morphology of JB 
which (apart from a few articles on specific topics) I did not submit for 
publication. After that I turned my attention from JB to Hebrew and all 
my JB research lay dormant. In the meantime Haim Blanc published (in 
1964) his Communal Dialects of Baghdad which describes the three dialects 
of Baghdad with great thoroughness and scholarship, and I believed that I 
had nothing to add. Ilowever, looking over my material once again, it oc- 
curred to me that whilc in a number of cases my conclusions were identical 
with those of Blanc (though we had reached them independently), in other 
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cases there were differences either in the conclusions or in the approach. I 
thought, therefore, that the publication of my book could add something 
of value to the subject. However, it was only on Blanc’s advice and with 
his encouragement that I finally decided to publish the Studies in Phonology 
and Morphology which appeared in Hebrew in 1974 as Vol. I of the Hebrew 
book. This was followed by Vol. II (texts) and Vol. III (dictionary). The 
present English edition was the idea of Blanc, to whom I could always tum 
for help and advice. Unfortunately, however, he has not lived to see the 
publication of this book. His untimely death is a great loss to both Arabic 
and Hebrew dialectology. 


I must mention, here, my late parents. My mother Regina 9’t was my first 
informant. Though I did not, at the time, tape her speech, I did record it 
very carefully in phonetic script. And whenever I was in doubt about the 
precise sound of a word I asked her to repeat it again and again, which she 
did most patiently and lovingly. My father Saleh 9°t drew my attention to 
every word and phrase that he came across in the Talmud, or other source, 
which had some equivalent in JB. 


In preparing the English version of this book I was assisted by Mr. Hayim 
Sopher of Haifa University, to whom I wish to express my sincere thanks. 
Since he is himself a linguist and is also familiar with JB he was able to 
contribute in both capacities. He took particular pains to make the trans- 
lation of the texts both precise and readable. 


The nature of a translation is determined by the purpose of the translation. 
In the case of the JB texts, the translation was intended to help the English 
reader follow the JB text. It was consequently necessary to make the 
translation as literal as possible. This created two problems: (a) a purely li- 
teral translation would produce unidiomatic, even incorrect, English; (b) the 
texts are recordings of spontaneous speech addressed to a listener. The 
language is often discontinuous, imprecise, and cryptic to the extent, some- 
times, of obscurity. These spoken texts had to be translated into language 
that would be intelligible to a reader. In order to combine literalness with 
readability it was necessary to make certain changes - adding, omitting, and 
rephrasing. Minor deviations from a literal translation have not been 
marked. Major deviations have been marked as follows: (a) Square brack- 
ets are used to mark added words and phrases (where the English version 
differs very markedly from the JB version, a purely literal translation is 
added). (b) Curved brackets are uscd (i) to mark words or phrases omitted 
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in translation; (ii) for parenthetical utterances which might otherwise inter- 
rupt the flow of the sentence. 


I wish to thank The Research Authority of the University of Haifa, and Iraqi 
Jews’ Educational Development Fund in Israel for contributing towards part 
of the expenses involved in producing this book. I wish also to thank The 
Babylonian Jewry Heritage Center that not only contributed towards the 
expenses involved in producing the book but also undertook the publication 
of the book. 


Next, I wish to thank all my informants, those who have supplied me with 
texts as well as all those who have given me information on specific words 
and phrases. 


And finally I wish to thank my wife, Aviva, whose patience and encourage- 
ment enabled me to devote myself to this demanding and time-consuming 
work. 


The importance of dialects for the study of languages is fully recognized to- 
day. Formerly, all deviations from the written language were looked upon 
as distortions and solecisms, and the colloquial language was considered to 
be a “corrupt” language, unworthy of research. Today, however, we believe 
that the serious study of any language must include a study of its various 
dialects, and the spoken language is now given due attention in linguistic 
research. 


The study of the Jewish Baghdadi dialect can contribute to linguistic re- 
search in various fields. 


Firstly, it can supply valuable information concerning the Arabic language, 
since ancient and extinct features of the Arabic language have, for various 
reasons, been preserved in the Jewish dialect. 


Secondly, the study of JB is of value for general linguistics. This dialect is 
unique in that it exists only in spoken form - it has no written model and 
has developed by a wholly natural process. It can therefore throw light on 
various linguistic processes which cannot be discovered from the written 
language. 
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Thirdly, the study of a Jewish dialect can add to our knowledge about the 
Hebrew tongue, for many Hebrew linguistic elements have been integrated 
in the dialect, and an examination of these elements will frequently illumi- 
nate the state of the Hebrew language in earlier periods. 


+ 


The Jewish Baghdadi dialect, like many other Jewish dialects, is dying out. 
After the mass emigration of Jews from Iraq in the early fifties, only a small 
number remained in Iraq; and their spoken language, particularly that of the 
young, began to undergo a change. The reason is obvious: with a very small 
Jewish community surrounded by a large number of Muslims, the Jewish 
dialect was inevitably influenced by the Muslim dialect. This influence ap- 
pears clearly in the speech of more recent immigrants from Iraq. 


Today Baghdad is no longer the locale of this dialect. Speakers of JB are 
to be found in Israel as well as in other countries, but their speech bears 
traces of the local language. In Israel the influence is that of Hebrew; in 
other countries it is English, or some other language. Reliable informants 
of JB are growing more and more scarce. Moreover, it is only the older 
people who still speak the dialect in its original form, and theirs is no doubt 
the last generation to speak the dialect. It is therefore a matter of urgency 
to record and describe it. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


consonant 

Ist radical 

2nd radical 

3rd radical 

Classical Arabic (see 1.0, note). 
Christian Baghdadi dialect 
English 

feminine 

feminine 

French 

Hebrew 

intransitive 

Jewish Baghdadi dialect 
literary 

masculine 

masculine 

Muslim Baghdadi dialect 
note, footnote 

pattern 

Persian 

plural 

pronoun 

singular 

singular 

suffix, suffixes 

transitive 

Turkish 

vowel 

Ist person plural (both masc. and fem.) 


Ist person singular (both masc. and fem.) 


2nd person feminine singular 
2nd person masculine singular 


2nd person plural (both masc. and fem.) 


3rd person masculine singular 


3rd person plural (both masc. and fem.) 
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TRANSCRIPTION AND TRANSLITERATION 


Consonants 


voiceless glottal stop. 
voiced pharyngeal fricative. 
voiced bilabial stop. 


voiced dental stop. 
voiced interdental fricative. 
voiced dental stop, velarized. 


voiceless labio-dental fricative. 
voiced velar stop. 

voiced véliér fricative. uvelac 
voiceless glottal fricative. 
voiceless pharyngeal fricative. 
voiceless velar stop. 


voiced dental lateral. 
voiced bilabial nasal. 
voiced dental nasal. 
voiceless bilabial stop. 
voiceless uvular stop. 
voiced dental trill. 
voiceless dental sibilant. 


voiceless palato-dental sibilant. 


voiceless dental stop. 

voiceless interdental fricative. 
voiceless dental stop, velarized. 
voiced labio-dental fricative. 
voiced bilabial semivowel. 
voiceless volar fricative. uvulon 
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voiceless palato-dental affricate. 


voiced interdental fricative, velarized. 


voiceless dental sibilant, velarized. 


Heb. 
Heb. 
Heb. 
Heb. 


Heb. 
Heb. 


Heb. 
Heb. 
Heb. 
Heb. 
Heb. 
Heb. 
Heb. 
Heb. 
Heb. 
Heb. 
Heb. 
Heb. 
Heb. 
Heb. 
Heb. 
Heb. 
Heb. 
Heb. 
Heb. 
Heb. 


Heb. 


wuw & 


ao 


Keqgsyvourpvuvuvuragygnm-ou 


y voiced palatal semivowel. CA Heb. » 
z voiced dental bilabial. CA Heb. ¢ 
2 voiced palato-dental sibilant. 


A dot under a consonant indicates velarization. 


Alphabetic order of JB consonants 


The consonants in the above list are arranged according to the Latin alpha- 
bet (the signs ' and ¢ have been placed at the head of the list). 

However in lists contained in the book itself the consonants are arranged 
according to their order in CA. And JB consonants not found in CA are 
listed immediately after phonetically similar consonants: p after b, é after j, 
and g between q and k. The order in this book is, therefore, as follows: 
‘bptijthxddrzsksdicgfqgkimnhwy. 


Vowels 


low front/back unrounded. 

mid front unrounded. 

high front unrounded. 

mid back rounded. 

high back rounded. 

central vowel (for anaptyctic and prosthetic a see 6.1, 6.32). 


ero an 


A dash over a vowel indicates that it is a long vowel, e.g. a. 

The sign ’ over a vowel indicates that it is stressed, e.g. d. This sign is not 
placed over a stressed long vowel except in those cases where stress position 
is being discussed. 

In some words the sign * is also used to indicate a sccondary stress, e.g. 
a. 

A geminate is recorded by a double consonant cven when actualized as a 
single consonant, as, for example, when it is followed by another consonant, 
e.g. ndzzlonu (actualized nazlonu ); see 6.344. 


SIGNS 
* = hypothetical form 
> = becomes 
< = derives from 
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CHAPTER | 
INTRODUCTION 


CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES OF JB 


1.0 A most interesting socio-linguistic feature of Baghdad is the existence 
of three distinct dialects:_the Muslim, the Jewish and the Christian, be- 
longing to the three religious communities residing in the city. It is the 
Muslim and the Jewish dialects that differ most, in their phonology, 


morphology and vocabulary. 


There are no doubt historical reasons for the emergence of distinct Jewish 
Arabic vernaculars, though these reasons are not altogether clear. 

' ST sas ha ' , 
One possible reason for the distinctive nature of the Jewish vernaculars is 


that the Jews appear to have preserved the ancient local Arabic vernacular - 


while the Muslims adopted, or were influcnced by, other dialects. This is 
what appears to have happencd in Baghdad. An examination of the Muslim 
dialect of Baghdad reveals a marked bedouin influence, and Haim Blanc 
(1964, p. 168) suggests that the bedouin tribes from the Arabian peninsula, 
or sedentaries who spoke a bedouin type dialect, may have immigrated into 
Baghdad and so brought about a “bcdouinization” of the Muslim dialect. 


The Jewish population, on the other hand, remained, constitutionally, rela- ’ 


tively unchanged: there was no migration and consequently no change in its 
language, which survived in its original form over the centuries. This is one 
reason for the difference between the Muslim and the Jewish dialects in 
Baghdad. 


Another possible reason stems from the different attitude of the two com- 
munities to Classical Arabic. The Muslims took pride in the “pure” Arabic 


language and held on to the ideal of al-Arabiyya, the ancient Classical Arabic’ 


as it was believed to have been preserved by bedouins of Arabia. Not only 
in poetry but even in prose, they strove to imitate what they considered to 
be the perfect language. The Jews, as well as Christians, on the other hand, 
were less idealistic about the purity of the language and therefore permitted 
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26 CHAPTER | 


themselves to deviate more freely from the classical model. This difference 
of attitude could also have produced differences between the Muslim and the 
Jewish dialect. 


Yet wrist. reason for the distinctive character of the Jewish dialect is the 
influence of Hebrew and Aramaic. We know that the Jews continued, in 
Exile, to learn and teach Hebrew. We know too that Aramaic had preceded 
Arabic as their spoken language, and was also used, together with Hebrew, 
in the liturgy. Thus Hebrew and Aramaic inevitably left their mark on the 
spoken language of the Jews. 


The distinctive character of the Arabic dialect spoken by the Jews of 
Baghdad (= JB) is manifest at several linguistic levels: phonological, 
morphological, syntactical and lexical. In this chapter I propose to describe 
some of these distinctive features, comparing them with Classical Arabic 
(=CA)! as well as with the other dialects of Baghdad: the Muslim dialect 
(= MB) and the Christian dialect (= CB).? 


1.1 Consonants 


1.10 Generally speaking, it may be said that the pronunciation of the con- 
sonants in JB is very similar to what is considered to be the “classical” CA 
pronunciation. Most of the changes that have occurred in these consonants 
in other dialects have not occurred in JB. 


1.11 The consonant ¢ 


CA 3 (q) is articulated as a uvular (or post-velar) stop g without any sof- 
tening. It has not become & or ’ as in some other dialects, or g as in bedouin 
dialects. 


1 The term Classical Arabic (=CA) is used here for the “literary” or “written” 
language as against the colloquial varieties of Arabic. 


2 While my description of JB is based on my own data, the MB and CB data is 


that of Blanc 1964, Altoma 1969, Erwin 1963, Woodhead and Beene 1967, and 
others. 
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The Muslims in Baghdad pronounce it mostly as g2 For example, the word 
CA quitu “I said” is pronounced in JB qéltu, but in MB gédlat. The 
Christians pronounce the consonant as the Jews do: g. 


It is relevant, here, to point out that these two pronunciations of CA gultu 
have served to label two different dialect types. The qa/tu dialects are, gen- 
erally speaking, sedentary dialects, while the galst dialects are character- 
istically bedouin dialects. JB, as we have seen, like CB, belongs to the 
qaltu type, while MB belongs to the galat type. This is one of the reasons 
for the assumption referred to above, that MB has bedouin influence. 


As mentioned above, CA 4 is pronounced gq in JB. It is only in a very few 
cases that it is pronounced g, and these are all loans from MB or other dia- 
lects (see below, 1.162). 


CA Gis also heard in JB as j, but only rarely and only in loan phrases, e.g. 
‘id man wdra w-’id man jaddam “one hand behind and one in front’. This 
is said of a person who returns emptyhanded. The word “in front” is, ordi- 
narily, in JB, qaddam with q, but in this saying it is pronounced jaddam 
with j as in MB.‘ 7 

- - fort so ° PP 7 

“Ss . : , 

3 ISS Gp 9 Hb Cr 


1.12. The consonant k 


The regular pronunciation of CA J (k) in JB (as well as in CB) is k, while 
in MB it is in some words é, as in: 


CA kan “he was” JB kan CB kan MB éan 

CA kabir “big” JB kbig CB kbig = MB 2abir 

CA kalb “dog” JB kalb CB kalab MB éalab 
and in other words - k, as in: 

CA kull “all” JB kall CB kall MB kull 


And sometimes, in the same word, it is pronounced both é and k with, 
however, a difference of meaning, as in: 
MB Bik “in you (m.s.)” - bi “in you (f.s.)”. 


The pronunciation of CA 4J (k) as é, like the pronunciation of CA & ( q) 
as g, is also typical of the galat dialects prevailing among the bedouins, and 
this is further evidence of the close relationship between the Muslim dialect 
and that of the bedouins. 


3 CA Q@ is also heard in certain words in MB as q, but less often than g; also, 
though only rarely, as j and k. See Altoma 1969, pp. 11-12. 


4 In MB, though, this word is also heard with g: gaddam. 
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1.13. The intesdentals 


The CA interdentals » © 5 have been retained in JB in the “classical” 
pronunciation: d,‘ tS d: In these consonants, interestingly enough, it is MB 
that is like the JB, and CB that differs. For in CB the consonant > is pro- 
nounced as d, “ast, and 4 asd. Eg. 

CA hada “this(m.)”  JBand MBhada CB hada 

CA ’itnayn “two” JB and MB tnén CB tnen 

+ Avemaic 

1.14 The velarized consonants [pe 


Another feature of JB, which makes it, for the non-native listener, a dialect 
with hard sounds, is the large number of velarized (or emphatic) consonants. 
It has, of course, the three CA velarized y & £ which, in JB, are pro- 
nounced $s, {, d, respectively. The fourth CA velarized y also occurs in JB 
asa velarized consonant, but it is not pronounced d in what is believed to 
be the “classical” way, but d, precisely like CA 4.7 We may include, among 
these velarized consonants, the consonant q mentioned above. 


There are other velarized consonants in JB. Not only is the consonant /, in 
the name of ’d/la “God” and its compounds, articulated with velarization as 
in the other dialects, but other consonants too, such as b, m. n, etc., are 
sometimes velarized. 


In some cases the reason for this velarization is phonetic: a velarized con- 
sonant within a word can convert the adjoining consonants, or even all the 
consonants in the word, into velarized consonants (sce 3.4). For example, 
the word CA sultan is heard in JB as sa/tan with the consonants s and / 
velarized under the influence of the adjoining velarized ¢. This is the familiar 
phenomenon of assimilation. 


S Exceptions are rare, e.g. CA d in jurad “rat” is articulated in JB with d: jgédi 
(MB too: jrédi). 


6 In JB tlati “three” and tlata “Tucsday” where two f-sounds occur in CA 
(talata, tulata’), only the second ¢ in each word is retained, while the first ¢ is 
pronounced as 1. However, in JB salt “third (n.)” (CA tult) and JB silat “third 
(adj.)” (CA talit) both t-sounds are retained. 


7 This is also so in MB. In CB, however, the practice is reversed and CA & is 
pronounced d like u. It is a known fact that this failure to distinguish between 
CA vy and 4 is common to several dialects. 
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However, there are words in which consonants are articulated with 
velarization without adjoining velarized consonants. These cases are dis- 
cussed in chap. 2 (see 2.6). 


1.15 The consonant r 


1.150 A consonant that deserves special attention is CA 5 (r). Its pro- 
nunciation in JB differs from most of the Arabic dialects and constitutes one 
of the chief distinguishing features of JB. 


1.151 CA 5 in MB, as in most of the Arabic dialects, is pronounced r, while 
in JB, as well as in CB, it is usually g,* e.g. 


CA ra’s “head” MB ras JB gas 
CA 'imra’a “woman, wife’ MB mara JB maga 
CA Cafara “ten” MB CaSra_ = JB CaSga 
CA Sariba “to drink” MB Sarab = JB Sagab 
CA raha “to go, go away” MB rah JB gah 
CA bir “well, pit” MB bir JB big 
CA Caskar “army” MB Caskar JB Caskag 


1.152 But the r-sound also exists in JB. Examination, however, reveals that 
the words containing an r-sound are generally non-Arabic, e.g. 
Hebrew: 

braxa “blessing” (Heb. 1972 baraka), 

darii§ “sermon” (Heb. 117 darié§), 

t6ra “the Pentateuch” (Heb. N71N (dra), 

*etrog “citron” (Heb. 217N® 'etrag), 

Carbit “evening prayer” (Heb. m3) Carbit ); 
and in proper names, as 

‘abraham (Heb. 0738 'abraham), rubén (Heb. 1218 ra’iiben), 

har6n (Heb. }7n& 'aharon), Cézra (Heb. NITY Cezra). etc? 


® CA é is also heard in JB as g, so that JB does not usually differentiate between 
CA » and CA é. For example, CA gariga “he drowned, sank” is pronounced 
in JB gagaq, both g-sounds being identical although the first is etymologically 
CA é and the second is etymologically CA ). Sassoon (1949, p. 165, n. 1) states 
that where CA » and CA & occur in the same word JB differentiates between the 
two, but the above example shows that this is not necessarily so, as Blanc has 
also pointed out (see Blanc 1964, p. 20). 


9 Exceptions are rare, e.g. gahél/rahel (Heb. 9n7 rahel), gahmin (Heb. onnr 
rahamim). 
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~~ Persian: 
qiri “teapot” (Pers. giri ); ndfar “person, individual” (Pers. nafar), 
etc.!° 
Turkish: 
kondra “shoe” (Turk. kundura); sdtra “jacket” (Turk. setre), etc. 


Loan words are pronounced with r even when words of the same root from 
CA are present in JB and are pronounced with g. For example, the word 
braxa (blessing), as noted above, is pronounced with r, deriving from the 
Hebrew word 7372 baraka. However, the verb bégak “to bless” is pro- 
nounced with g, since it derives from CA baraka ."' 


Another example: Jdrbat “syrup” pronounced with r appears to have come 
into JB from Turkish or Persian,'? but Jdgab and all the other verb forms 
are pronounced with g, deriving from CA Sariba. 


\ “1.153. The few Arabic words containing an r-sound are, generally speaking, 
of recent origin, and gained entry in their native Arabic pronunciation either 
from CA or from one of the dialects or, perhaps, via some non-Arabic lan- 
__ Guage such as Turkish or Persian. 


They include, for example, terms for new inventions: 

sayyara “automobile, car”;!3 gitar “train”; jarida “newspaper”. 
In some of them one of the consonants other than the r-sound testifies that 
they belong to one of the other Arabic dialects.'* 


'0 Only a few Persian words with r are pronounced in JB with g, see Mansour 
1956, p. 84, n. 2. 


1! One should note also this difference: braxa is pronounced with an x-sound as in 
Hebrew, but begak is pronounced with a k-sound as in Arabic. However, the 
use of the verb bégak in the Form fecal (1.31), and not in the regular Arabic 
Form facal, may be due to the Hebrew verb 12 berak. 


12 The word “syrup” also originates from the same Persian or Turkish word. 


13, Indeed, tiyyaga “aeroplane” is pronounced with a g-sound and not with an 
r-sound, although it is a new invention. But since the verb ag “to fly” already 
existed in JB it seems that here an internal formation has taken place and not a 
borrowing from an outside language. Ilowever, fiyyara, with r, is also heard 
(see, for example, Text D 28; E 31, 121, 122). 


'¢ E.g. JB marag “soup” has g for CA 9 (1.11, 1.154, 1.162); JB darag “drawer (of 
a table, desk, etc.)” has g for CA & (1.162), etc. 
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1.154 Here, too, the same word may be found to have two forms: one with 
r and one with g, as in €askag tarmy) mentioned above (1.151), which is 
pronounced with g, but in the phrase: hakam Cdskari (martial law) we have 

r,'5 since this is a modern expression which has come into JB recently and 
may be considered as a loan phrase. 


Similarly, gas “head”, with g (1.151), vs. rdyyis “president” and rasan “di- | 
rectly, straightaway”, with r, which appear to be more recent derivations. 
Cf. also mdqqa ( < magqa)'* “soup” vs. mdrag “soup”. Both have a similar : 
meaning and are derived from the same root (CA maraq). But JB mdrag'-.. 
is no doubt a loan from a dialect in which CA q was pronounced g (1.162). 


1.155 Moreover, sometimes a change from g to r can bring about a change 
of meaning, as in: , 
fagg “he poured, served food”, but farr “he threw”. 
qaddag “he measured”, but qaddar * he estimated, valued”,, ix 
faggaq “he separated, left a space”, but farraq “he distinguished 
&dyyag “he dressed up, changed clothes’, but gdyyar “he changed”. 
ag “he was jealous”, but gar “he attacked, fell upon, chased”. 
Similarly, 
bdgga “outside”, but barr “desert, wilderness”. 
hjaga “stone”, but Adjar “precious stone, jewel”. 


Each of the above doublets consists of two forms of the same Arabic root, 

but the form with r appears to have come into JB ata later date and with, 
a different meaning. Or it may be that JB has now begun to exploit these 
‘two sounds to express different meanings. 


1.156 From these findings we may conclude: 


a) In the Arabic dialect adopted by the Jews of Baghdad, CA )» was pro- 
nounced g and not r. 


b) The r-sound came into the dialect through loan words from other lan- 
guages and dialects. 


c) When Hebrew words came into JB, the Hebrew 7 must have been r. For 
if both the Arabic ) and the Hebrew 1 had been pronounced, in JB, in the 
same way - both r or both g - one could have argued that the Heb. 1 might 
originally have been pronounced differently but was converted into its par- 


IS Cf. in Text E: Caskag (E 78, 82) vs. Caskari (E 78, 85). 


6 See 3.51. 
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allel form in JB so as to avoid introducing a new sound into the dialect. 
" However, since the 1 in the Hebrew words is pronounced differently from 

the » in the Arabic words we may, I believe, safely assert that 1 in Hebrew, 

at the time when these words came into the dialect, was in fact pronounced 
‘ry. And thus, to this day, the Baghdadi Jews, in their readings of the Bible 
\and post-biblical literature, always pronounce * as r. 


1.157 This study helps also to clarify certain hitherto obscure remarks in 
ancient books concerning the letter 1. In Sefer Yesira (chap. 4, 2), written 
in the 6th century or earlier, seven letters are listed as doublets, that is, as 
being pronounced in two different ways: “There are seven letters possessing 
a double form, i.e. n”55 7°23, each having two sounds representing the 
hard and the soft, the strong and the weak”. We know of the double pro- 
nunciation of the letters n”5> 1722, but are surprised to find 1 included 
among them. SaCadya Ga’on (d. 940), in his commentary on Sefer 
Yesira," remarks that > is pronounced in two ways by the Jews of Babylon, 
but only in their speech and not when reading the Hebrew Scriptures. This 
remark of SaCadya Ga’on, which until now has puzzled scholars,'® becomes 
clear in the light of this study of JB: in reading the Bible only r is used, but 
in speech we hear both 7 and g.'? 


The study of a single JB phoneme can therefore throw light on the pro- 
nunciation, in former times, both of Arabic as spoken in the area, and of 
Hebrew. 


'7 See Lambert 1891, p. 46. 


18 See, for example, Segal 1928, pp. 30-33; Gottstein 1948-49; Gumpertz 1953, pp. 
113-125; Morag 1960. 


19 This relevance, of SaCadya’s remark, to JB was first discussed in my Hebrew 
article: Mansour 1956 (and in English: Mansour 1957, pp. 188-192), and has 
been taken up by scholars who have dealt with this topic (see Morag 1960; Blanc 
1964, pp. 20-25). It is also possible, however, as these scholars have suggested, 
that in the time of SaCadya Ga'on the Aramaic language might still have been 
spoken by the Jews of Babylon, and it was to their pronunciation of 1 in 
Aramaic that SaCadya was referring. If so, this study has served, indirectly, to 
throw light also on the pronunciation of Aramaic, the linguistic context within 
which JB evolved. 
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1.16 The loan consonants 


1.160 Finally, we must mention the consonants p, g, ¢, which do not occur 
in CA and which came into JB from other languages. These consonants 
have become so integrated with the other JB consonants that speakers of the 
dialect no longer feel them to be foreign, nor are they aware that these con- 
sonants occur mainly in words of foreign origin.” 


1.161 The consonant p 


The consonant p occurs in loans from Hebrew, such as 
paroxet “curtain over the Ark in a synagogue” (Heb. 279 paroket ); 
Pasiig “verse” (Heb. 109 pasiiq ); 
peti “fool” (Heb. °nd peti ). 

It occurs, too, in loans from Persian and Turkish, such as 
plaw “cooked rice” (Pers. palaw ); 
pdanjra “window” (Pers. panjar, Turk. pencere); 
parda “curtain” (Pers. parda, Turk. perde); 
pil “postage stamp” (Turk. pul). 

Also in loans from European languages: 
pantriin “trousers” (Fr. pantalon); 
pawun | pawan “pound sterling” (Eng. pound). 


In fact there are instances of substitution of p in JB for b in the source lan- 
guage, as in: 

petahayyim “cemetery” (Heb. n”nn n3 bet ha-hayyim );?! 

paysakal “bicycle” (Eng. bicycle).” 


20 We may include among the loan consonants also r (see 1.15). 


2 


This substitution of p for b may be explained by assimilation of voiced b to 
voiceless ¢ in spite of the intervening vowel. It is unlikely that this compound 
was in fact intended to mean p»Nnn nnd petah ha-hayyim. This is also Blanc’s 
view (see Blanc 1964, p. 143). 


22 It might seem that, here too, the substitution of p for b is a result of assimilation 
of voiced b to voiceless s. However, in this case the distance between the two 
consonants makes assimilation unlikely. Moreover, another, probably older, 
word for bicycle is basaklét in which 6 is retained. 
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1.162 The consonant g 


The consonant g occurs in loans from Hebrew and Aramaic, such as 
gmara “the Talmud” (Aramaic 812 gamara). 
goy “Gentile” (Heb. 12 gdy). 
ldgan “washing vessel” (Aramaic 8Y29 ,}19 lagin , lagina ).3 


It occurs, too, in loans from Persian, Turkish, and European languages, e.g. 
' zangin “rich, wealthy” (Turk. zengin); 
cangal “hook” (Pers. éangul, Turk. cengel); 
gémrag “customs” (Turk. gilmrilk); 
gids “a glass” (Eng. glass). 


The consonant g in JB occurs only rarely in Arabic words, and these are all 
words from a dialect in which CA (3 was pronounced g (cf. 1.11): 

gdmaz “he jumped” (CA gamaz, MB gumaz); 

mdrag “soup” (CA maraq, MB marag);* 

gédar “cooking pot” (CA gidr, MB gidir); 

gahba “whore, prostitute” (CA gahba, MB gahba ); 
or from a dialect in which CA ¢ was pronounced g: 

ddrag “drawer (of a table, desk, etc.)” (CA dirj).* 


1.163 The consonant é 


The consonant é occurs in loan words from Persian and Turkish: 
€ol “wilderness, wasteland, countryside” (Pers. ¢i/, Turk. ¢d/).% 
cay “tea” (Pers. ¢ay, Turk. ¢ay). 

—takiid “hammer” (Pers. €a@kut, Turk. ¢ekic). 
éagak “quarter” (Pers. éar yak, Turk. ¢eyrek). 


It occurs, too, in loan words from European languages, e.g. 
dans “chance” (Eng. and Fr. chance). 


23 It is possible, though, that the word /agan came into JB from Persian; cf. Pers. 
lagan. 


4 CF. 1.153 n., 1.154. 
3% Cf. 1.153. 


26 See Text C 58. 
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There are in JB a few Arabic words with ¢. Some of these are loans from 
other dialects such as MB in which CA / is sometimes pronounced é. 
There are, too, words in which ¢ is merely a compound of two consonants 
such as ¢3.27 The word ¢aglab “he tumbled, rolled over” (1.71) is in fact 
tSaqlab, a verb of the root q/b. 


1.2 Vowels 


1.20 CA has only three vowels - three long (4, i, i) and three short (a, i, 
u). In JB, as in other dialects, these vowels have undergone a change; and 
new vowels have been added. Some of the main changes are given below. 


1.21 Long vowels 


1.211 To the three CA long vowels JB has added another two: @ and 6. 
These two vowels occur, in JB as in the other dialects, mostly in place of the 
diphthongs ay and aw of CA. For example, CA bayt (house) and yawm 
(day) are pronounced in CA with diphthongs, but in JB the diphthongs are 
reduced to monophthongs: bét, yom. 


However, the vowels é@ and 6 in JB are not confined to monophthongization 
of CA ay and aw. They may, for example, replace other CA vowels too, 
as illustrated in the following section on the vowel @. 


1.212 The long CA vowel a has undergone in JB a number of shifts. It is 
sometimes pronounced as 7 , sometimes @, and sometimes is retained as 2. 


In the following words, in which CA @ is proximate to CA i, JB has 7, CB 
has @, and MB has @: 


CA jamic “mosque” JB jimac CB ijémac MB jarnac 
CA mizan “scales” JB mizin CB mizén MB mizan 
CA kilab “dogs” JB klib CBkleb MB édlab 


In other words, such as the active participle of Form 1, CA @ is pronounced 
in JB (as in CB) @, while MB maintains, here too, the CA vowel a without 
any change: 

CA jamic “having gathered” JB and CB jémac MB jamac 

CA katib “having written” JB and CB kétab MB katab 


27 Cf. also JB wud? < CA wajh “face”. 
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CA waqif “standing” JB and CB wégaf MB waguf 


These changes have had an interesting result: while certain CA words have 
double meanings, the corresponding JB words have single meanings and are 
thus less ambiguous than CA words. In CA the word jamic, for example, 
is both a noun meaning “mosque” and a participle meaning “having gath- 
ered”. But in JB the form jimac serves for the noun (“mosque”), while 
jémac serves for the participle (“having gathered”). This lexical split in JB 
words has not occurred in MB, in which the single form jamac has both 
meanings, nor in CB in which jémsac¢ similarly carries the two meanings. 


The same is true of ka@tib which serves in CA both as participle and noun, 
while in JB these two functions have separate forms: the form kétab serves 
for the participle (“having written”), and the form katab serves for the noun 
(“clerk, writer”). Here, too, the change is confined to JB and has not oc- 
curred either in MB, in which both meanings are present in the single form 
katab with the vowel 4, nor in CB, in which both meanings are present in 
the form kétab with the vowel é. 


1.22 Short vowels 


1.221 As for the short vowels, though their number has increased from three 
in CA (ai u) to six in JB (a iue o 2), in fact most of them occur only in 
particular syllables and are restricted to particular phonetic contexts (see 
chap. 4). With some of them, too, the difference in certain phonetic con- 
texts has become so blurred that they are in cffect indistinguishable. 


For example, the short vowels i and wu are clearly distinguishable only when 
they occur in final unstressed open syllables (4.421): 

ktdbtu “1 wrote” as opposed to kidbti "you (f.s.) wrote”. 

bétu “his house” as opposed to béti “my house”. 
However, in certain phonetic contexts, e.g. in closed syllables, the difference 
between i and u is blurred. Instead, we hear a centrally articulated vowel, 
something between i and u. This vowel is represcnted here by the symbol 
a. The fusion of i and u into a single vowel in such contexts has resulted in 
changes of form and paradigms, and distinctions present in CA are no longer 
present in JB (cf. 1.732b) 


An example of this change is to be found in the imperfect of Form 1. CA 
has three imperfect patterns, differing in the short vowel of the second radi- 
cal, c.g. 

’aftah “| (will) open”, with a; 

taktub “| (will) write’, with u; 

tanzil "1 (will) go down’, with i. 
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In JB ’dftah occurs, as in CA, with the vowel a, but the other two patterns 
both occur with the vowel a: ‘dktab, ‘dnzal; so that instead of three 
imperfect patterns of Form | we have in JB, in sound roots, only two pat- 
terns. 


Another example is to be found in the noun patterns faci, fucl, ficl. CA 
distinguishes between these three patterns, e.g., ga/b (heart), ‘uxt (sister), bint 
(daughter). JB has preserved only one of these three patterns, that with the 
vowel a: galb, as in CA. In the other two patterns, the distinction between 
i and wu has been elided and these two vowels have both been replaced by a. 
The two nouns are therefore pronounced in JB 'axt, bent. The CA noun 
patterns, mentioned above, have thus been reduced in JB from three to two 
patterns. 


1.222 Another notable feature of JB is the elision of a short vowel preceding 
the stressed syllable (4.52; 5.41). For example, the CA verb katabtu “I 
wrote” is heard in JB ktdbtu, with the elision of the short vowel a of the first 
radical. This occurs throughout the conjugation (e.g. ktabt, m.s.; ktdbti, 
f.s., etc.), except in the third person where this a is stressed: kdtab “he wrote”, 
kdtbat “she wrote”, kdtbu “they wrote”. This kind of elision occurs also in 
nouns. JB has ktab (a book), byiit (houses), while CA has kitab , buyiit, 
and so on. It would seem that speakers are in a hurry to get to the main, 
stressed, syllable, and any preceding vowel - if long is shortened, if short is 
elided. 


Such elision may, however, create a consonantal cluster which cannot be 
articulated without an intervening vowel. An auxiliary vowel a is accord- 
ingly introduced in accordance with certain phonetic laws, which may be 
ascertained and which can add to our knowledge of general phonetics (see 
chap. 6). 


1.3. The Verb 


1.31 Forms 


Of the verb Forms of CA, the 4th (’a/Ca/a) does not occur in JB, It is often 
replaced in JB by Form 2 (faccal). The verb “to bring down’, for example, 


2% This applies only to sound root verbs. In hollow root verbs, however, where a 
long vowel occurs, all three patterns may occur in JB, e.g. yxa@f (with a) “he'll 
be scared”, yqiil (with i) “he'll say”, ysig (with 7) “he'll be” (10.401). 
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occurs in CA in Form 4: 'anzala, but in JB - in Form 2: nazzal. In MB 
and other dialects, too, little use is made of Form 4. 


JB has, however, two additional Forms, restricted to a small number of 
verbs: fecal and focal, which may be treated as variants of Form 3 facal.® 
Their passive forms are (féCal and tf6Cal, respectively, which may be treated 
as variants of Form 6 (/a@Ca/l. Examples are: bégak “to bless”; n@fan “to 
mark, betroth’; nésan “to be marked, betrothed”; salaf "to chat”; ddxan or 
tddxan™ "to feel dizzy”; pOgar or tpdgar “to render irreligious”. 


- 


1.32 Inflectional suffixes of the perfect 


1.321 CA has, in the perfect, three different inflectional suffixes for the Ist 
and 2nd person singular: 

-tu for the Ist person sing., e.g. katabtu ("I wrote”). 

-ta for the 2nd person masc. sing., e.g. katabta (“you wrote’). 

-ti for the 2nd person fem. sing., e.g. katabti (“you wrote’). 


In JB the vowel a of the 2nd person masc. sing. has been elided, but the 
three forms are still clearly distinguishable: 
Ktabtu (1s.), ktabt (2m.s.), ktabti (2f.s.). 
This is so, too, in CB which has the same suffixes: 
katabtu (1s.), katabat (2m.s.), katabti (2f.s.), 
and retains the distinction betwcen the three forms. 


In MB, on the other hand, both the vowel a of the 2nd person masc. sing. 
and the vowel u of the Ist person sing. have been elided. As a result, the 
distinction between these two persons has become eliminated, and instead 
of three forms MB has only two: 

ktabat serves both for Is. and 2m.s.: “I/you (m.s.)_ wrote”. 

ktabti is the 2f.s. form : “you (f.s.) wrote”. 


1.322 There is a difference, too, in the 2nd person plural form. The CA 
2pl. suffix is -twm, as in katabtum “you (pl.) wrote”. In JB, the consonant 


29 Blanc (1964, p. 110) classifies these with quadriconsonantal root verbs with w 
or y as 2nd radical, as if derived from fawCal, fayCal, which have become re- 
duced to foCal , fecal, respectively, as a result of monophthongization. However, 
since these forms occur also in non-Arabic words which do not have w or y in 
their root, I have preferred to treat them as variants of Form 3: facal. The same 
applies to the forms tfoCal, (feCal, which, I believe, may be treated as variants 
of Form 6: (facal. Cf. 9.04. 


3% See 9.109. 
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m is retained: ktabtam,' while in MB, as in some other dialects, the con- 
sonant mm has been elided: ktabtu. 


1.323. CA has separate masculine and feminine forms in the 2nd and 3rd 
person plural. JB, however, like MB and CB, has only one form, and the 
distinction between masculine and feminine has been retained only in the 
2nd and 3rd person singular. 


1.33 Inflectional affixes of the imperfect 


1.331 - The following imperfect forms deserve special mention: 2f.s., 2pl., and 
3pl., all of which have in CA, besides the usual prefixes, also suffixes with 
the consonant 7, as in: 

taktubina “you (f.s.) write / will write”. 

taktubiina “you (pl.) write / will write”. 

yaktubiina “they write / will write”. 


In JB a change has taken place in the long vowel preceding the consonant 
nof the suffix: CA7 > JB 2, CAUd > JB@,eg. 

thatbén (2f.s.), tkatbn (2pl.), ykatbon (3pl.). 
In MB and CB, on the other hand, there has been no change in this vowel, 
e.g. in MB we have: 

tkatbin, thatbiin, ykatbiin 
and in CB: 

* taktabin, taktabiin, yaktabiin. 

But the common element in these three dialects is the retention of the con- 
sonant 7 of the suffix, while in some other dialects this 2 has long been 
elided. 


1.332 In the imperfect, as in the perfect, the feminine plural form has be- 
come extinct, and in all the three dialects the masculine plural form serves 
also for the feminine. 


1.34 The vowel of the 2nd radical in Form 1 


In Form | CA has three perfect and three imperfect patterns, which are 
distinguished by a difference in the vowel of the 2nd radical. 


31 In CB too: katabtam. 
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1.341 Perfect patterns 


The three CA perfect patterns are: faCala, faCula, faCila, as in: kataba “he 
wrote”, kabura.“he grew”, labisa “he got dressed”. 


In JB these three patterns have been reduced to a single pattern with the 
vowel a: katab, kabag, labas. MB, too, has only a single pattern, but here, 
in certain phonetic contexts, the Ist radical has the vowel u instead of a, as 
in kubar. CB, on the other hand, has retained two patterns: katab as against 
kabag, labas.2 


1.342 Imperfect patterns 


The three CA imperfect patterns are: yaftal, yaftul, yaftil. MB has retained 
all three patterns. In JB, however, the distinction between i and wu in closed 
syllables has become eliminated and both are pronounced a. Consequently 
only two patterns have remained, as described above, 1.221. 


1.4 The Noun 


1.41 The feminine suffix 


In CA the feminine suffix of the noun has the vowel a. This is so, too, in 
MB. But in JB it is either a or i, depending on the preceding vowel. If, for 
example, the final vowel in the masc. form of the noun is i - then the fem. 
suffix vowel is generally also i, as in: 

faqir “poor (m.s.)” - fagiri (f.s.). 

twil “long (m.s.)” - twili (f.s.). 

zangin “rich, wealthy (m.s.)” - zangini (f.s.). 
But if the final vowel in the masc. form is a or u - then the fem. suffix vowel 
is generally a, as in: 

kalb “dog (m.s.)” - kalba (f.s.). 

maktub “written (m.s.)” - maktiiba (f.s.). 


In CB, too, the feminine suffix vowel is either a or i, but the conditioning 
factors differ; sec Blanc 1964, pp. 68-71. 


32 The patterns kabag, labas, with a, are also likely to be heard in CB; see Blanc 
1964, p. 99. 
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1.42 The plural suffix 
In JB, as in CA and other dialects, there are two ways of forming the plural: 


(a) By using a pattern different from that of the singular (“the broken plu- 
ral”), as in: 

wdlad “a child” - wiad “children”; 

jéb “a pocket” - jyiib “pockets”. 
JB also does this with non-Arabic words, such as pdnjra (a window), from 


Persian or Turkish,®> whose plural in JB is pnijar. So, too, the Hebrew loan 
word séddiir (a prayer book), whose plural is sdadir.* 


(b) By the addition of a suffix to the singular (“the sound plural”). 


The two main JB plural suffixes are the regular Arabic suffixes: -in, -@t, as 
in: 
zangin “rich” - zanginin (pl.); 
bddla (s.) “suit (of clothes)” - badlat (pl.). 
But JB has also two additional plural suffixes, borrowed from the Hebrew 
and used mainly with Hebrew words: -im, - ¢, as in: 
haxam “rabbi” - hxamim (pl.); 
séfor “Pentateuch scroll” - sfarim (pl.); 
braxa “blessing” - braxdt (pl.). 
masal “parable” - masalot (pl.).* 


The noun sla “synagogue”, though not a Hebrew word, is nevertheless 
pluralized as such: slawdt, no doubt because it denotes a Jewish place of 
worship. 


1.5 Particles and Markers 
In this section only a few particles and markers will be considered. 


33 See 1.161. 
4 Pronounced: zdadir (3.22). 


3 Heard also as mafalot, with ¢ (Text D 6). 
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1.51 The present tense marker 


In CA the verb has only two forms to indicate time: faCala (which we call 
“perfect”) for past time, and yaftal (“imperfect”) for both future and present 
time. Many dialects, however, have developed a special “present”, formed 
by the addition of a particle or a prefix to the imperfect form. Some dialects, 
for example, add b- for this purpose, as in: b-irid yiktob “he wishes to write”. 


In JB the present tense marker is gad before the Ist person singular of the 
imperfect: 

qad-dktab “1 am writing’; 
and qa before all the other persons: 

qa-ykatbon “they are writing”. 

qa-tkatbon “you (pl.) are writing”. 

qa-nforr “we are throwing”. 
When qa precedes a verb with initial consonant + vowel (= CV), the con- 
sonant is geminated: 

qay-ydktab “he is writing’. 

qat-taklon “you (pl.) are eating”. 

qan-néji “we are coming”. 


CB, too, has the marker ga, but it is used with all the persons of the 
imperfect, including the first person singular: 

qa’aktab or gaktab “1 am writing”. 
In MB, however, the present tense marker is da or gaCad before the 
imperfect. 


It is worth noting that the Aramaic text of the Babylonian Talmud contains 
a form parallel to the marker ga of JB. I refer to the particle -) (qa-), as in: 
WNP ga'amar “he says”. 

1.52 Modal markers 

1.521 da 

In JB the preposed da with the Ist person of the imperfect has optative 


function. It can convey a wish, a request, an urging, as in : da-ngiih “let’s 
go!”. MB and CB, too, use this marker with the same meaning. 


% qa (instead of gad) before the Ist person sing. occurs in Text E (see, for example, 
Text E 49, 53, 55, 67). 
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1.522 xalli 


A similar meaning is produced by the addition of the word xalli before the 
Ist and 3rd person of the imperfect: xalligiih “let him go!”. This particle, 
too, is common to all the three dialects of Baghdad. 


1.523 ma 


The negative particle mma with the 2nd person of the imperfect expresses ne- 
gation in JB only when it is stressed, as in: md-taji “you will not come’. 
But if the stress is on the verb itself, this particle expresses modality and not 
negation: ma-tdji means “do come! come along, will you!”. It serves here 
as an emphatic imperative particle (5.222). 


1.53 The indefinite particle 


The particle fagad or fadd in JB (as in MB and CB) expresses indefiniteness, 
as opposed to the definite article /-: fadd-ydm “one day”, fadd-wéhad “a 
certain person”. This is so only when the particle is unstressed. When 
stressed, fadd means “only”: fddd-wéhad “only one” (5.224). 


1.54 The particle mal 


CA has no equivalent for the English word “of”, but the various dialects 
have developed particles to express this concept. JB, MB and CB all use, 
for this purpose, the particle mal , denoting possession, relation, etc.: 
l-hklyyi mal s-sdfag “the story of the journey” (Text B 11). 
la-mCdllam malam “their teacher” (Text B 15). 


1.6 Syntactic Constructions 
The following are some of syntactic features characteristic of JB. 


1.61 The definite article in noun-adjective constructions 


It is a rule, both in Hebrew and Arabic, that the adjective must agree with 
its noun not only in number and gender but also in definiteness. We may 
say in Hebrew either 9172 11 bayit gad6! (a big house) or D17an An 
hab-bayit hag-gadol (the big house), but not 9112 m3 bayit hag-gadol . If 
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the noun has a definite article, the adjective must also have a definite article. 
However, we do find in Hebrew, particularly in Mishnaic Hebrew, con- 
structions in which the adjective alone has a definite article, and the gov- 
ering noun is without the article, as in: 

Nan DdIy Colam hab-ba “the word to come’; 

oyn Iyw sacar ha-Celydn “the upper gate”. 
It is interesting to note, that this construction is actually quite common in 
JB. Examples are: 

‘Id-al-yamna “the right hand”. 

sant-allax “next year”. 

slat la-kbigi “the big synagogue”. 

slat lo-jdidi “the new synagogue”. 


The common feature in the above examples is the absence of the definite 
article before the first component, i.e. the noun. In the 2nd, 3rd and 4th 
examples the first component is in nomen regens form and the construction 
resembles the construct state - with this difference, however, that the second 
component is an adjective. 


1.62 Objective pronominal suffix plus noun object 


In JB the object may appear twice: first as a pronominal suffix and then the 
noun object itself: 
‘axddu |-dbnu “he took his son” (lit. he took him, his son). 
qallu l-abiinu “he said to his father” (lit. he said to him, to his father). 
qa-yhdbba la-mgatu “he loves his wife” (lit. he loves her, his wife). 


This construction is the regular one in JB. And we find it too in Mishnaic 
Hebrew, e.g. 
apy 2299 19 WN ‘amarii 16 la-rabbi Caqiba “they told Rabbi Aqiba” 
(lit. they said to him, to Rabbi Aqiba). 
PANY 939 Sy yoy NN ’amarii Calaw Cal rabbi yOhanan “they said about 
Rabbi Yohanan” (lit. they said about him, about Rabbi Yohanan). 


1.63 A double construct state 
A construction that also occurs in Mishnaic Hebrew is “the double construct 
state”: a possessive pronoun relating to a following noun, e.g. 

Doi Sw 19199 ribbdnd fel Colam “Lord Almighty”; 

DIN Fw 12 betd Sel adam “the man’s house”. 


In JB this is the regular construction: 
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sdiqu lal-faqir “the poor man’s friend”; 
Cdémmu |-abraham “Abraham’s uncle”. 


1.7 Vocabulary 


1.71 Characteristic words 


JB, as an Arabic dialect, shares many Arabic words with the other Arabic 
dialects. But each dialect, or group of dialects, has certain characteristic 
words. Those given below are characteristic of JB as well as the other dia- 
lects of Baghdad. The words are recorded here as pronounced in JB. They 
occur also in MB and CB, or at least in one of them, but may be pro- 
nounced differently in those dialects in accordance with the sound system 
of the dialect. 


Examples of nouns: 
bazziina “cat”; jgédi “mouse, rat”; hdnta “wheat”; tsmman “uncooked 
rice”; hwas “clothes”; gdbba in the sense of “a room”. 


Verbs: 
édllab “to hang on to, cling to”. 
¢dglab “to tumble, fall over, fall head over heels”.*” 
sdffat “to arrange in its place”. 
gddda “to beg for alms”. 
hdlhal “to produce a trilling sound with the tongue”. 


Particles: 
‘dku “there is, there are”; maku "there isn’t, there is no”. 
maswag “short time, moment”. 
kéllas “very”, e.g. kdllas Cal “very good”. 
lo in the sense of “or”. 
‘aS “what” (e.g. 'af qa-tgid “what do you want?’) and its combinations: 
'dSbak “what's wrong with you ?” 
'dSaku “what's the matter ?” 
‘aSkunayi “what's this ?” 
*dlon “how”, e.g. ’d8lon kéfak “how are you ?” 
*d§gad “how much ? how many 7, etc. 


37 Hence: ¢aq/dmba “somersault, tumble” (Cf. 1.163). 


3 Hence: mgdddi “beggar”. See Text C 49. 
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1.72 Loans from Persian and Turkish 


As for loan words, a common feature of the various dialects of Baghdad is 
the large number of loan words from Persian and Turkish, due to the 
proximity of these countries to Iraq. Turkish words penetrated as a result 
also of the long Ottoman rule in Iraq. Since a large number of them occur 
both in Persian and in Turkish, it is difficult to tell from which language they 
were borrowed. 


It is interesting to note that many Persian and Turkish words which came 
into JB relate to everyday matters. Examples are: 
‘azaxana “pharmacy”. Turk. eczahane. 
jam “glass (the material)”. Turk. cam. Pers. jam. 
éara “cure, remedy”.» Turk. care. Pers. ¢ara. 
carpaya/tarpayi “bedstead”. Pers. car pay, ¢ar paya, ear pa. 
tdréaf “bedsheet”. Turk. garsaf. 
€arx “wheel”. Pers. ¢arx. Turk. ¢gark. 
cagak “quarter”. Pers. ar yak. Turk. ceyrek. 
taqqué “penknife, pocket knife”. Turk. ¢aki. Pers. taki. 
cakiit “hammer”. Turk. cekic. Pers. éakié. 
cangal “hook”. Turk. gengel. Pers. éangul. 
mez “table”. Pers. miz , mez. 
miwa “fruit”. Pers. miwa. 


Particles, too, have been borrowed from Persian and Turkish, e.g. 
ténki “since, because”. Pers. diin-ki. Turk. ¢iinki, cilnkil 
x05 “good” (e.g. xd§ 'admi “good person”). Pers. xwul, xwas. 
gdrag “probably”. Turk. gerek.” 
hié “nothing”. Pers. Aié. 
ham, hdmzed “also, too”. Pers. ham. Turk. hern.*' 


Among these loan particles the suffix -¢i is worth noting. It comes from 
Turkish and signifies a person’s profession or habitual activity (cf. 5.133), 
as for example: ‘aza¢i “pharmacist; bastdndi “gardener”; bdyati “painter”; 
postati “postman”; tandkéi “tinsmith’; jamdi “glazier”; kundarti “shoemaker, 
cobbler”, etc. 


39 And in metaphorical sense: maku ¢ara “there is no help for it!” (cf. Text C 14). 
“ See Text B 24. 


41 See Text B 1. 
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1.73 Hebrew and Judaeo- Aramaic elements 


1.730 Of the non-Arabic lexical items, it is the Hebrew and the Judaeo- 
Aramaic elements that distinguish JB from other Baghdadi dialects. 


1.731 In general, the consonants of loan Hebrew words are pronounced in 
JB in the same way as when read, by JB speakers, from the Bible and other 
Hebrew texts.“ For example, articulation of 3 and fi as g and ¢, respectively: 
Jabbat “Saturday”. Heb. naw Sabbat . 
m@gélla “Scroll (used for the Book of Esther)”. Heb. nan magilla. 
3 and 7 - as b and d,® respectively: 
kabod “honour, respect”. Heb. 1129 kabod. 
téba “the reader's desk in the synagogue”. Heb. 1n teba. 
0, %,p - ast, 5,“ q, respectively: 
ntila “washing the hands (for religious reasons)”. Heb. 190) natila. 
’eres “the land of Israel”. Heb. ps ’eres. 
qabbala “kabbala, Jewish mystic lore”. Heb. 192) qabbala. 
l-asw: ‘ 
méswa “good deed”. Heb. m1¥n miswa. 
kawwana “religious concentration”. Heb. 1319 kawwana. 
1- as r, see 1.15. 


@ For the Hebrew language tradition of the Jews of Baghdad see Morag 1977. 
Hebrew words that infiltrated into the speech of JB speakers in Israel tend to 
be pronounced in the Israeli manner (see, for example, Text D 0.3), but these 
are outside the scope of this study. 


43 In reading the Bible and in prayer texts I have found so far two words in which 
T is articulated as d: (a) God’s name when written yhwh is pronounced 
‘adonay, and also ‘adonay, with velarization of d. However, when written 'dny 
it is articulated as 'adonay, with d-sound. (b) The word mx 'ehad occurring in 
the verse 9x1? pnw Samar yisra'el is articulated ’ehad, with d, probably in order 
to draw out the final d, which necessitates the conversion of the stop d to the 
fricative d. Cf. Talmud Babli, Barakot 13b: “Symmachus says: Whoever pro- 
longs the word ’ehad [one] has his days and years prolonged. R. Aha b. Jacob 
said: [He must dwell] on the dalet” (this translation is from Hebrew English 
edition of the Babylonian Talmud, Berakoth, translated by Maurice Simon, 
London 1965, p. 13b). 


Sometimes 0 is pronounced with velarization, e.g. 'dssar “he prohibited (used for 
ritual matters)”. Heb. 10x ’asar. Cf. 2.62. 
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1.732 However, phonetic changes Aave occurred in stress position and in 
some of the vowels. 


(a) In reading the Bible the Jews of Baghdad follow the Tiberian rules of 
stress distribution, but in their JB dialect they stress the Hebrew words ac- 
cording to the rules that apply in JB. Consequently many Hebrew words 
with ultimate stress acquire penultimate stress in JB. For example, the 
words tora “the Pentateuch” (Heb. n11n) and mdssa “unleavened bread” 
(Heb. ¥”) are pronounced with penultimate stress in JB, but with ultimate 
stress (tord, massd) when reading the Bible. 


The same difference occurs with proper names, e.g. éwi (°19), hdnna (nan), 
etc., with penultimate stress in JB, as against ultimate stress - /ew/, hannd - 
in the Bible. 


(b) The vowels are sometimes adapted to the phonetic rules of JB. One 
such case is the replacement of the Hebrew vowels i and u, in closed sylla- 
bles, by a (cf. 1.221, 4.32). For example, the word 1310 (sukka) “booth built 
for the Feast of Tabernacles”, which has the vowel u, and the word nnn 
(minha ) “afternoon prayer”, which has i, are both pronounced in JB with 
a: sdkka , manha . 


Similarly, the vowel a in an unstressed closed syllable is pronounced in many 
cases as 4, €.g. 

Sabbat “Saturday” (Heb. naw sabbat ). 

mazzal “luck” (Heb. 9tn mazzal). 

sakkana “danger” (Heb. 1390 sakkana). 


(c) Mobile Sawa following a word initial consonant, such as in NNW) “soul”, 
nnn “forgiveness”, is pronounced as a short e when reading Hebrew texts: 
neSamd, mehild, but in JB it is zeroed (cf. 4.52): n§@ma , mhila. Similarly, 
in proper names: mndS$i (Heb. NWN manas$é). 


1.733 Hebrew words mainly occur in JB in connection with Jewish festivals, 
religious practice and ritual. Some examples follow. 


Some of the Jewish festivals are called in JB by the same name as in Hebrew, 
such as 

ras$ana “the New Year” (Heb. 136 WN o's haf§ana). 

kappiir “the Day of Atonement’, (Heb. 1195 kippiir). 

hnakka “The Feast of Dedication” (Heb. n9n Aanukka). 
But for the Seder ceremony on Passover night, for example, JB has coined 
a new word: Satta@xa. The opening section of the Passover Haggada, which 
is read and sung by the whole family, contains the following verses: 
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SRI T NRYINA NNAN IWS - Non NNwA 

PVN 193 ONWW7T NRYINA NAN NW - Tay NIN NNwNn 

ha$S$ata haxa - leSana habba’a be'arCa deyisra'el. 

haS$ata haxa Cabde - le§ana habba'a be'arCa deyisra’el bene horin. 

“this year we are here, next year in the Land of Israel; this year we are 

here as slaves, next year we shall be free men in the Land of Israel”. 
From the Aramaic words 897 NNW AafSata haxa JB has derived the noun 
Jatta@xa, and from this noun - a verb §ditax, meaning “to make the Seder”. 


In the field of Jewish religious practice and ritual we find such words as 
mila (Heb. 19° mila ) “circumcision”, padydn (Heb. 19 pidyon ) “re- 
deeming of the first-bom son”, miswa (Heb. m1¥N miswa ) “good deed”, and 
others. 


Words connected with prayers and blessings are also derived from Hebrew, 
e.g. 

soddir (Heb. 1110 siddiir) “prayer book”. 

Sahrit (Heb. n-nw Saharit) “the morning prayer”. 

Carbit (Heb. m7) Carbit) “the evening prayer”. 

braxa (Heb. 972 baraka) “blessing”. 

hammdsi (Heb. NNN hammdsi’) “the blessing for bread”.5 
Verbs may also be derived from such nouns. For example, from the word 
harnmosi mentioned above, the verb Adrmmas is derived, meaning “to say the 
blessing for bread”. 


1.734 Hebrew words are not however confined to the religious fields; they 
occur too in secular matters, e.g. mazzal (Heb. 5tn mazzal) “luck”. n§ama 
(Heb. nw) nasama) “soul”. kabod (Heb. 119 kabod) “honour, respect”. 
sakkana (Heb. 1330 sakkana) “danger”. mhila (Heb. 9°NN mahila) “par- 
don, forgiveness”. 


Moreover, even words connected with Jewish religious practice or taken 
from the Bible are sometimes used metaphorically in non-religious contexts, 
which is evidence of their creative potential and complete integration in JB. 


Thus the name of the fast day tafCabab (Heb. 1k NywN tisCa ba-'ab) “the 
9th of Ab” is used also to refer to an unhappy, perpetually complaining 


4 The Hebrew word wyinn hammosi’ (“who bringeth forth’) is the beginning of the 
blessing for bread: prNn yn DN? NyINn hammosi’ lehem min ha’ares _ giving 
thanks to God “who bringeth forth bread from the earth’. 


4 On mhila see Text B 1, n. 
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person, as well as to an unkempt person. If we say of someone wuddu 
wudé ta§Cabab (“he has a 9th of Ab face”) we mean he has a miserable face. 


The word 'éxa (Heb. 7X ‘eka), which is the title of the Book of 
Lamentations, has acquired metaphorical meaning and signifies suffering, 
e.g. qdga 'éxa not only means “he read the Book of Lamentations”, but also 
“he recounted his troubles”. We find, too, the collocation 'éxa w-ta3Cabab 
used to describe a person who is perpetually complaining, and weeping over 
his troubles. 


The noun ’etrogayi “citron” (Heb. 217N® ’etrog), one of the four fruits in 
the Feast of Tabernacles, is also used to refer to any precious object which 
is carefully protected. One may, for example, say of a girl Aalwa kdnni 
‘etrogayi “she is as lovely and dainty as the citron fruit”. 


1.735 Hebrew words continue, today, to infiltrate into the speech of JB 
speakers residing in Israel.” This phenomenon is of interest in itself but is 
outside the scope of this study which purports to describe JB as originally 
spoken in Baghdad. 


In this introductory chapter JB has been compared with CA and with other 
Baghdadi dialects. In the following chapters I propose to describe JB 
synchronically alone without comparing it with other dialects or with CA. 


7 Cf. Text D 0.3. 
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PHONEMIC CONTRASTS OF CONSONANTS 


2.1 Table of Consonants 
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In the above table the unmarked consonants are phonemes; those in square 
brackets are allophones;! and those in round brackets are borderline cases.? 


2.2 Voiced vs. Voiceless 


2.21 A comparison of voiced consonants with their voiceless counterparts 
reveals that the presence or absence of voice has semantic significance. Cf. 
the following pairs: 

C vs. h: Cdgaq “he sweated” - hdgag “he bumed”. 

k vs. g: ldgan “metal wash basin” - /dkan “if so, therefore”. 

& vs. x: gas "head" - xas “it (m.s.) rotted”. 

geég “other, another” - xég “abundance, prosperity”. 

j vs. & jit "you (m.s.) came” - ¢it “lightweight cotton cloth” 

d vs. t: din “religion” - tin “figs”. 

Z vs. S: zag “he visited (holy places)” - sag “he became”. 
6 vs. p: bil “urinate (m.s.)!” - pil “postage stamp”. 


2.22 dvs. t: Ihave not found any minimal pairs with these two consonants. 
This may be due to their relatively infrequent occurrence. Since, however, 
speakers of JB easily distinguish between these two consonants and both 
may occur either initially? medially‘ or finally,5 it seems reasonable to con- 
sider these consonants, too, as discrete phonemes. 


2.23. The consonant v occurs only in a very few loan words (e.g. vwal 
“bridal veil”, from Fr. voile), and its status as a phoneme of JB is therefore 
questionable. Nevertheless since it occurs (however rarely) in JB we have 
no alternative but to list it together with the other phonemes of JB. How- 
ever, to distinguish it from the regular phonemes of JB, I have placed it in 
the above table (2.1) within brackets.* 


1 Concerning 2 see 2.41. 
2 Concerning v see 2.23. Concerning the velarized consonants see 2.6. 


3 E.g. ddkag “he remembered” vs. tdkal “he was bereaved”; dawwabh “he dis- 
solved, melted” vs. ttawab “he yawned’. 


4 E.g. kddab “he lied, told a lie” vs. kdtag “he increased, multiplied”. 
S E.g. ‘dxad “he took” vs. bdCat “he sent’. 


6 We cannot, for v, substitute any similar JB consonant such as f, since f and v are 
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2.24 Voiceless ', A and q’ have no voiced counterparts. Voiced m, w, y, L 
and r have no voiceless counterparts. 


2.25 The consonant 2, which is the voiced counterpart of §, is not a 
phoneme but an allophone of j (see 2.41). 


Concerning the velarized consonants see 2.6. 


2.3 Stops vs. Fricatives 


2.31 The following are minimal pairs: 

’ vs. h: ‘*dmmi “my mother” - hdmi “they”. 

& vs. g: gddda “he begged” - gddda “he gave a meal, fed”. 

k vs. x: kdmmal “he finished, completed” - xdmmal “he believed, 
was of the opinion”. 

d vs. d: madmiim “bleeding (m.s.)” - madmiim “reprehensible, 
blameworthy (m.s.)”. 

t vs. &°  tamm “stay! remain! (m.s.)” - tamm “mouth”. 

p vs. f° tapu “Land Register” - afu “they floated”. 


2.32 The fricatives A and © have no stop counterparts. g has no fricative 
counterpart, unless we consider x and g as such notwithstanding the differ- 
ence in place of articulation: 

q vs. g: qdla “he fried” - gdla “it (m.s.) boiled”. 

q vs. x: qagg “he confessed” - xagg “it (m.s.) leaked, dripped”. 


not, in JB, allophones of the same phoneme, and substitution of f for v would 
affect meaning. 


7g may be considered as the voiced counterpart of q, notwithstanding the differ- 
ence in place of articulation. These two consonants form a minimal pair: gdddu 
“they begged” - Cdla qdddu “according to his size or ability”. 


8 For the purpose of contrast, I have treated ¢ and ¢ as identical with regard to 
place of articulation although in fact they are not so (¢ is dental and 1 is inter- 
dental). 

9 Cf. also ttdkal “he relied, depended” vs. 1dkal “he was bereaved”. 

10 The consonants p and f, though not articulated in precisely the same place (f is 


labio-dental and p is bilabial), are, for the purpose of contrast, treated as identi- 
cal with regard to place of articulation. Cf. t/t, n. 8 above. 
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2.4 Affricates vs. their Components 


2.41 The affricate j (= d2) 


The affricate j (= d2) forms a minimal pair with its first component d: 

jallala “see-saw” vs. dallala “marriage broker (f.s.)”. 
But its second component 2 is only an allophone of j, and is articulated as 
such when followed by a consonant, e.g. 2didi “new (f.s.)” (Text D 59). The 
substitution of 2 for j here is due to reduction: since the affricate j is a com- 
bination of two consonants (d+ 2), it produces with the following consonant 
a three-consonant cluster (d2d), which is reduced to a two-consonant cluster 
by actualizing j as 2: jdidi (= d2didi) > 2didi . Similarly: 

jdiidna > 2diidna “our grandparents” (Text B 1). 

majniin > mazniin “mad” (Text B 33). 

majlas > méazles “council” (Text C 65). 

jmil > 2mil “camels” (Text E 28). 


However, when j is followed by a vowel, it is always actualized as an 
affricate: jaddad “new (pl.)”; jann “he became mad”. 


2.42 The affricate & (= t§) 


The affricate ¢, which is a combination of ¢§, forms a minimal pair with both 
tand §: 
é vs. ¢: bagéa “bundle” - bdgta “you (m.s.) stole it (f.s.)”. 
é vs. §: pata “dish made of stuffed maw and sheep’s feet” - 
pasa “pasha”. ¢aqq “he beat” - §agq “he tore”. 
Tlowever, in certain contexts § is only an allophone of ¢: 
mnat-twider > mnas-§widar “from the tents” (Text FE 52)."! 


2.5 Nasals vs. Orals 


The nasals n and m form minimal pairs with their oral counterparts 6 and 
d: 
ndwa “pit, stone (of fruit)” vs. déwa “medicine”. 


"In one of my texts the opposite change (#>2@) is also found: /éiudé (< /#it) 
“carcasses” (Text C 110). 
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medi “have signed (m.s.)” vs. bédi “egg”. > 
maxx “brain” vs. baxx “snore! (m.s.)”. ° 
Concerning allophones of n see 3.522. 2 ) 


2.6 Velarized vs. Non-Velarized 


2.61 Minimal pairs with s and s, ¢ and ¢, d and d are common: 
tin “mud, clay” vs. tin “figs”. 
$ah “he shouted” vs. sah “it (m.s.) flowed”. 
séf “summer” vs. séf “sword”. 
madmiim “closed, tight (m.s.)” vs. madmiim “reprehensible, 
blameworthy (m.s.)”. 


2.62 Minimal pairs with / and /, 6 and 6, are rare: 
walla “by God! (an oath)” - wdila “he went away”. 
bdlla “by God! (an oath)” - bdlla “he moistened it (f.s.)”. 
baba “father, dad” - baba “her door”. ? 


With other velarized consonants I have not found minimal pairs with their 
non-velarized counterparts.'3 Yet the substitution of velarized for non- 
velarized or vice versa may, in certain cases, make the word unintelligible: 


(a) The word mama “mother, mummy” pronounced as mama, without 
velarization, may not be immediately clear to the JB listener. He may, for 
example, consider it as the beginning of md-malu “not belonging to him’. 


(b) If zagg “he became smaller” is pronounced zagg, without velarization, it 
may be understood as a mispronunciation of zag “he visited”; and vice 
versa: zag “he visited” pronounced 24g with velarization may be understood 
as a mispronunciation of zagg “he became smaller”.'* 


(c) If wunnabi “by the Prophet! (an oath in the name of the Prophet)” is 
pronounced without velarization it will not be understood as an oath. 


12 For b vs. b cf. also tatCabab “Ninth of Ab’ - tasCin bab “ninety doors’. 

'3, Blanc (1964, p. 18) contrasts jazz “it creaked” vs. jazz “he sheared” for all three 
dialects - MB, CB and JB. However, my JB informant was of the opinion that 
jazz is not used in JB. 


14 On the other hand, zgdyyag “small (m.s.)” and zgdyygi “small (f-s.)” may be pro- 
nounced with z (zgdyyag, 2Zdyygi) instead of z without difference of meaning. 
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However, examination of words in which these velarized consonants (i.e. all 
those except 5, f, and d) occur (but not as a result of assimilation)'’ reveals 
that in many of the words all the consonants are velarized. The speaker, 
it would seem, intends to emphasize the word as a whole, for its content, 
and does so by velarizing all its consonants. 


These words, for the most part, include, beside the name of God,"* also the 
name of a Prophet and oaths in his name: 
lyahu nnabi “The Prophet Elijah” (Text A 11); 
wunnabi “an oath in the name of the Prophet’; 
forms of address to an older person: 
baba “father, dad’; mama “mother, mummy’; 
curses and words of abuse: 
‘abel (a term of contempt, often similar in meaning to “good for noth- 
ing, worthless”);'’ gazzargort (a curse uttered in anger: “damn it!”). 


Velarized consonants are also found in loan words from languages that do 
not ‘have velarized consonants, as in (6z “dust, powder” (Turk. toz), jazdan 
“purse” (Pers. jazdan ), gids “a glass for drinking” (Eng. glass) and similar 
words. The velarization of consonants in these loan words may be due either 
to the effort made by the JB speaker to articulate the foreign consonants, 
which results in their velarization, or to the effort made to articulate a foreign 
vowel, in the word, which results in the velarization of the adjacent conso- 
nants.!® 


Other cases of velarization may be due to assimilation. The word zagg “he 
became smaller”, for example, may be an actualization of *sagg (cf. CA 
sagura ). The voiceless 5 has been assimilated to the voiced g in respect of 
voice.'9 If we accept this assumption, the contrast zagg (< *sagg) vs. zag 
will be 5 vs. z and not z vs. z. 


a 


Concerning assimilation sce 3.4. 


E.g. 'dlla °God"; smdlla “the name of God (a phrase to ward off potential evil)”; 
gsmdlla Clék “God protect you!”; walla, balla “an oath in the name of God’. 


3 


Also ‘abel Clék “a curse on you”. The word ‘abe! may have derived from Heb. 
9x ‘abel “mourning”. 


Erwin (1963, p. 17) attributes velarization in jazdan, mentioned above, to as- 
similation under the influence of the consonant j. 


'9 We can assume that the shift s>z probably first occurred in words such as 


*sgayyag > zgayyag, where no vowel intrudes between 5 and g. Cf. sdiq > zdiq 
(3.22). 
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2.63 The above observations indicate that these velarized consonants can- 
not properly be considered as regular phonemes. Nor can we consider them 
as allophones where there is no phonetic reason for doing so. I choose 
therefore to consider them (as Erwin does with MB velarized consonants)” 
as a special group, which may be termed “secondary velarized consonants”, 
as against the “primary velarized consonants” 5, ¢ and d . 


To sum up, the phonemic status of the secondary velarized consonants is a 
mainly theoretical one. From a practical point of view, that is, for the pur- 
pose of transcription, I have thought it best to act as follows: The three 
consonants s, ¢ and d are transcribed in their velarized form wherever heard 
as such. They also appear separately from their non-velarized counterparts 
in the alphabetic word lists. The secondary velarized consonants, on the 
other hand, though transcribed as such when clearly heard as such (partic- 
ularly when the substitution of their non-velarized counterparts could create 
ambiguity), do not appear separately in the alphabetic word lists, but are 
listed together with their non-velarized counterparts. 


27 Erwin (1963, p. 15) distinguishes between two groups: “primary emphatics” and 
“secondary emphatics”. 
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CHAPTER 3 


PHONETIC CHANGE IN CONSONANTS 


3.1 General Remarks 


3.1 Since our approach in this study is synchronic and not diachronic, we 
shall deal only with changes which can be attested from JB itself. When 
we state, for example, that the plural form zdadir “prayer books” is 
phonemically sdadir, in which assimilation sd > zd has taken place, we do 
so not on etymological grounds,' but because s occurs in the singular form 
saddur. Similarly, if we state that in the verb dzawwaj “he married” assim- 
ilation ¢j > dj has taken place, it is because the JB Form ¢faCCal is usually 
prefixed by ¢. 


Moreover, if a certain consonant occurs in all the forms of the word without 
exception, in JB, we shall not say that assimilation has taken place even 
though a different consonant may occur in CA. For example, the verb 
daq “he tasted” is articulated in JB with velarized d, but it is articulated in 
CA daqa with non-velarized d. Yet we shall not say that a change of d>d 
has taken place, since d occurs in all the JB forms of the word. Similarly, 
nass “half” will not be considered as phonemically nasf (as in CA nisf), since 
the consonant fis not heard in any JB form of this word. Wherever, for 
some reason, such words are given as examples of assimilation, we shall ex- 
plicitly state that this is so only in relation to CA. 


3.2 Voiced - Voiceless Assimilation 
3.21 Assimilation of voiced to voiceless consonants and vice versa occurs 


' Cf. Heb. a0 siddur. 


- 60 - 
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in clusters containing voiced and voiceless consonants. Assimilation is here 
generally regressive.” 


3.22 Examples of partial assimilation: 


Voiceless > voiced: 

Uy > dj: ib > djib “she will bring” (Text A 8). 
yatjasar > yadjasar “he'll dare, he'll take courage”. 

tz > dz: yatzdwwaj > yadzdwwaj “he'll marry” (Text A 3). 
tzdngan > dzdngan “he became wealthy”. 

td > dd: tdakgon > ddakgon “you (pl.) will remember’. 

td> ddjdd: tdagbu > ddagbu/ddagbu* “they hit each other’. 
tddyyac > dddyyat “she/you (m.s.) will lose (something). 

sd > 2d: sdadir > zdadir “prayer books”.‘ 

sd > zd: sdiq > 2diq “friend” (Text C 22; E 59, 114). 


Voiced > voiceless: 

df > Uf: dfatag> tfatag: “notebooks”. 
yadfac > yatfac “he will pay” (Text B 34). 
dfanu > tfonu “bury (pl.)!” (Text E 13). 

dx > tx: dxdlna > txdlna “we entered” (Text E 23, 44). 

jt > 3t > St: Lmajtdmac > I-madtamac > |-maktdmac “the community, 
society” (Text C 35). 


3.23 When the adjacent consonants have the same or nearly the same place 
of articulation, assimilation is complete: 
td > dd: wa-tdiglam> wa-ddiglam “and she'll pour...for them (Text A10). 
tddmmac > dddmmsc “(the eyes) will water” (Text D 31). 
tdaman > ddaman “he became accustomed, got used to”. 
tdawa > ddawa “he was treated (by a doctor)”. 
qa-tddxxal > ga-dddxxal “you are putting (something) in”. 
tdalqgan > ddalqon “you (pl.) will spill (something)”. 


2 Assimilation of g in certain clusters may occur both progressively and 
regressively, see 3.51. 

3 Concerning velarization see 3.4. 

4 Sing.: saddiir. 

5 Sing.: ddftag. 


6 3m:ss.: dafac. 
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dt > tt: sCddtu > sCdttu “I ascended, went up”.’” 
qeddtu > qCdttu “I sat down, was seated”.* 
saCddtu > saCdttu “I helped”? 
‘adtén > 'attén “two hands”.'* 

Xg> xx, gx > xx, see 3.51. 


3.24 Assimilation can also occur in a cluster composed of the final conso- 

nant (or consonants) of one word and the initial consonant (or consonants) 

of the following word, e.g. 

td > dd: satt diwab > sadd-diwab “six barges” (Text E 60). 

dt > tt: 'd$qad taxad > ’d§gat-taxad “how much will you take ?” (B12)."! 
'd§qad tatCini > 'd$qgat-tatCini “how much will you give me ?”(B 40).'? 
tgid tCayan > tgit-tCayan “you want to see” (D 46). 

Sj > jj: 'al janu > 'aj-janu “what has come over him ? what’s wrong with 

him 7” 

‘a$ jabak > ’aj-jabak “what brought you here ?” 


3.25 In rapid speech it is sometimes difficult to tell whether or not assim- 
ilation has taken place (that is, whether the speeker has said dxditu or txdltu 
“I entered”). This accounts for varying transcriptions of the same word in 
a single text. 


3.3 Stop - Fricative Assimilation 


Assimilation of stop to fricative and vice versa (unlike assimilation in respect 
of voice) is relatively rare: 


7 3m.s.: sdCad . 

8 3m:.s.: qdCad. 

9 3m:s.: sacad. 

10 Sing.: ‘id. 

"In fact, ‘'agattaxad is ambiguous: it may be understood either ‘afgad 
taxad “how much will you take ? how much will you charge ?° or 
*a$ qat-taxed “what are you taking ?”. Cf. the following note. 

12 Here, too, ’aSgattatCini may be understood either as ‘aSgad tatCini “how much 


will you give me ?” or ’a$ qat-ta(Cini “what are you giving me ?”. Cf. the preceding 
note. 
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tt > tt: beattalnya > bCattalnya (> bCattanya) “you sent them to-us” (Text 
D 29). 


Stop - fricative assimilation generally occurs together with other phonetic 

changes, such as voiceless > voiced or non-velarized > velarized: 

bf > ff b-fagad > f-fagad “in a single (something), in the same (some- 
thing)” (Text D 14, 48). Here, assimilation occurs in respect of voice 
too. 

dt > tt: ’axddtu > ‘axdttu “I took”. Here, again, assimilation is in respect 
of voice too. 

dt > tt badtén > batten “two eggs”. Here, assimilation occurs also in re- 
spect of voice and velarization. 

89 > 99, %> 99, se 3.51. 


3.4 Velarization 


3.41 A velarized consonant will generally velarize the adjacent consonant, 
either regressively, e.g. 

nd > nd: ndac > ndac “he got lost”; ndif > ndif “clean”; 
or progressively, e.g. 

sl > sk sla > sla “prayer; synagogue”. 


3.42 Velarization, by assimilation, of a non-velarized consonant may take 
place even when a vowel occurs between the velarized and non-velarized 
consonants: 

gabtat > gabtat “bundles”. 

talab > tdlab “he requested, claimed”. 

jdwwa batu > jdwwa balu “in his arm-pit”. 


3.43. The influence of the velarized consonant may extend also to conso- 
nants other than the adjacent consonant: 
stdndag> stdndag/standag “he waited for...” 


3.44 Velarization may be caused not only by velarized consonants but also 


by the velars x and g and the uvular g: wrong) it Bn: 
txin > tin “thick”. 1 ) q a 4 
tqil > tqil “heavy”. Uuarlen ond act 
stgah> stgah “he rested”. ue emphotecs temsel veo 
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3.45 When w is assimilated to a preceding labial consonant the resulting 
geminate consonant may be velarized:3 
bw > bb: bwdhdak > bbdhdak “by yourself”. 
bwabij > bbabij “slippers”. 
fw > ff: fwanis> ffanis “lamps”. 


3.5 Individual Cases 


3.51 The Consonant g 


Sm 3.511 The consonant g in the clusters gx/xg and gq/qg tends to assimilate 
uaveitad —— > to x or q respectively.“ Assimilation in this case may be either regressive 
or progressive: ys, 
¥ gx > xx: gxis> xxis “inexpensive, cheap”. (ja 1S ) 
xg> xx: 'dxgas > 'dxxas “dumb (m.s.)’. ¥ 
sdxga > sdxxa “rock, stone”. 
89 > 9q: wdgqa > wdqqa “piece of paper”. 


mdgqa > mdqqa “sauce”. Bye ae 
98> 99: yéqga > ydqqa “he will read”. | pee 
qaib > qqib “near”. Ree 3 he dia oe Nakeas 


3.512 However, this assimilation does not occur in all words. The clusters 
9%: &q and gx are also heard, without assimilation of g: ‘dgxas “cheaper”; 
saxga “imposition”; ggiin “horns”; bagqan “pitchers”. 

“Tt may be assumed that the reason for this inconsistency is, in some cases, 
to avoid homophones. For example, the comparative form of xxis ( < gxis) 
“cheap” is articulated 'dgxas and not ’dxxas, possibly, to distinguish it from 
‘dxxas (<'dxgas ) “dumb”. Similarly séxga_ is articulated without assim- 
ilation of g, possibly, to distinguish it from sdxxa (< sdxga ) “rock, stone”. 


“3.513 Sometimes, however, &, instead of being assimilated, is elided alto- 
gether.'S For example, macgaf(< md-'aCgaf) “I do not know” is sometimes 
heard macaf (Text E 69). Similarly the particle fa4gad “one” is also heard 
13 Cf. Blanc 1964, pp. 18-19. 


14 If a vowel occurs between g and x or between g and q there is no assimilation, 
e.g. xagsa “dumb (f.)", sdxag “rocks, stones”, wgaq “pieces of paper”, qaga “he 
read”, qdggab “he brought near, closer”. 


a 


Blanc (1964, p. 22) mentions also a tendency toward vocalization of g instead 
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fadd. In Caqiiba “scorpion”, too, there is elision of g (*Caqgithba > 
Caqiiba), as we deduce from the plural Cqigab.'* 


3.514 The consonant g does not impart voice to a preceding voiceless con- 
sonant, such as ¢, as z and j do (3.22): 

tgddda “he had a meal” and not *dgadda. 
On the other hand, g may velarize an adjacent consonant, see 3.44. 


3.52 The consonants n, m 


is 
3.521 The consonants 7 and m form minimal pairs,” but in certain phonetic 
contexts they assimilate to each other: 
nm > mm: yanmdgad > yammdgad “he will be upset”. 
mt> nt témtag> téntag “it will rain”.!* 


3.522 The consonant n is actualized, in certain phonetic contexts, as fol- 
lows:!9 


When 7 is followed by g, k or q it is actualized as a kind of “velar nasal”,” 
which I transcribe with the symbol n, e.g. Cangud “bunch (of grapes)”; 
bang “bank”; pdnka “fan, ventilator”. 


When zn is followed by for 6 it is actualized as nm, a consonant which begins 
like n and ends like m: ’anf > 'anmf > 'amf “nose”; danbiis > danmbiis > 
dambiis “pin*(Text A 15). 


of assimilation to the following consonant. He states that one of his informants 
articulated taqa for what ought to be phonemically tagqa “fright”. 


‘6 Comparison with CA may reveal additional words with elided g. Concerning 
[bohi “yesterday” and /a@x “another” see Blanc 1964, pp. 21-22. 


'7 Cf. mdssa “unleavened bread” vs. ndssa “he lowered”; msdwwi “have done (m.s.) 
(it)” vs. nsdwwi “we'll do (it)’. 


'§ However, in the perfect, when a vowel intervenes between m and 1, there is no 
assimilation: mdigot “it rained”. 


19 Cf. Gairdner 1929, p. 56. 


20 An informant introduced this sound into a loan word: ’alyans (Text E 22), from 
Fr. alliance. 
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3.53 The Consonant / 


3.531 / may assimilate to nin the cluster /n (In > nn): 
qélna > ganna “we said” (Text D 47). 
qay-yabCdtalna > qay-yabCdtanna “he is sending them to us” 
(Text E 38). 


3.532 In certain clusters / is heard very weakly or clided altogether: 
batt (< bant) xaliti “my cousin” (Text D 60). 
let! (</lelt) -al-hinni “the Henna Night” (Text A 6). 
let (< lelt) Sabbat “Friday night” (E 105). 


An informant articulated once in the course of speech: 'ahkikam instead of 
‘ahkilkam "I'll tell you” (Text E 90). 


3.533 The word rakad “he ran” is sometimes articulated /dkad, with / instead 
of r. An informant first said: 7 
yorkad “he will run” (Text E 32), with r; 
and immediately afterwards: 
ikddna lbkad lékad lbkad “we ran ran ran”? (ibid.), with /; 
and then again: 
rékd rékd rékd “running running running” (Text E 77), with r. 


3.534 When the definite article / precedes a word initial consonant artic- 
ulated in the same, or nearly the same, place as / (dental, interdental and 
palato-dental), the definite article / will generally assimilate completely to the 
following consonant. This occurs only when there is no intervening 
vowel:¥ 

L§Sams > §-Sams "the sun’. 

Ljiji > j-jiji “the hen”. 

l-ay > &-day “the tea”. 

L-déni > d-déni “the world’. 

l-taCab > t-tdCab “fatigue, weariness”. 


2 


The long vowel @ here may be considered as vocalization of /. Cf. 3.513, n. 


22 Lit. we ran, running, running, running. 


2: 


3 


In borderline cases it is sometimes difficult, for the reason given above (3.25), to 
tell whether or not assimilation of / has taken place. 


24 However, even in these cases the / may be heard if the speaker pauses after the 


definite article - because, for example, he is still in the course of selecting the 
following noun. 
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Liég> t-teg “the bird”. 

Lzébal > 2-zdbal “the garbage”. 

l-siig > s-siiq “the market”. 

Lsandiiq > s-sandiq “the trunk, case”. 
Lnaswan > n-naswan “the women”. 
L-dabbin > d-dabbin “the flies’. 

Ltalj > ttalj “the snow’. 

L-débhag > d-dihag “noon, midday”. 


However, when an anaptyctic intrudes between / and the following conso- 
nant,® there is no assimilation: /2-tyig “the birds”, la-snadiq “the trunks, the 


cases . 


The consonant / of the demonstrative pronoun hal “this, these” is assimilated 


to the following consonant under the same conditions as the definite article 
L 


hal-sana > has-sana “this year”. 7 2 
hal-safha > has-safha “this side”. y?, is 
hal-takal > ha8-§akal “like this” (Text C 16). gies * form 


hal-yom “today”; hdlqgad “so much”. 


But 


3.54 The consonant ’ 


Initial ’ followed by a vowel is usually not actualized: 'dhmag “red (m.s.)”, 
’gmmi “my mother”, for example, are heard as dhmag, dmmi. 


Nevertheless, for technical reasons (so that all words should begin with a 
consonant), initial ’ always appears in my transcription even when not 
heard. However, when initial ’ is linked with a preceding word or particle 
and this link indicated in my transcription by a hyphen, it is treated as me- 
dial ', and if not heard is not recorded: 

‘dxtu “his sister”, but w-dxtu “and his sister” (Text A 2). 

’dna “1”, but w-dna “and I” (Text D 6, 58; E 24). 

‘awadom “people”, but -awadam “the people” (Text A 7; C 22, 100). 

‘abiinu “his father”, but /-abiinu “to his father”. 

’alf “thousand”, but b-al/f “in a thousand” (Text E 2). 

taqiil “I'll say”, but magul “I won't say” (Text C 39; D 35). 


3 This occurs when the noun following the definite article begins with a cluster. 


26 But /-’ab “the father” is transcribed with ', since ’ is heard here. Similarly /-'ax 
“the brother”. 
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*dcgaf “I know”, but macgaf “I don’t know” (Text B 12; E 44). 
‘agd “ground, earth”, but /-agd “the ground, the earth” (Text B 16).” 


3.55 The Consonants w, y 


The semivowels w and y are in certain phonetic contexts articulated as u and 
i respectively. But in transcription I have used the same method as with ’: 
In the word initial position they are always recorded, e.g. widd “children”, 
ylabson “they will wear” and not (as heard) u/ad , ilabson. But when they 
are linked to a preceding word or particle, and this link is indicated by a 
hyphen, they are treated as medial w and y and are recorded only when 
heard, e.g. /-ula@d “the children”, w-ilabson “and they will wear”, ¢dy-uhlib 
“tea and milk’, 'df-isawwi “what will he do 2. 


Concerning diphthongs and their phonetic shifts see chap. 7. 


3.56 The Consonant h 


In the particle hdn “here” and in the demonstrative pronouns Adda “this 
(m.)”, Aayi “this (f.)”, hadak “that (m.)*, hadik “that (f.)", hadal/hadoli 
“these”, hal “this, these” etc. the consonant A is generally elided when it 
forms a cluster with a preceding particle, such as / “to”, b “in”, man “from”: 

thin > lon “here, over here, to this place”.* 

thada > lada “to this one (m.)” (Text C 67; E 53). 

lthadak > ladak “to that one (m.)’. 

lhayi > layi “to this one (f.)” (Text C 43, 53; D 9). 

thadoli > ladoli "to those” (Text B 13).” 

bhada > bada “in this one (m.)” (Text E 35, 130). 

bhadak > badak “in that one (m.)” (Text B 10; E 23, 35, 41). 

bhayi > bayi "in this one (f.)” (Text B 5, 9, 27; E 92). 

bhal-hal > bal-hal “in this condition” (Text C 13). 


7 Cf. Text E 39. 

28 Also heard with h: /honi “to here” (Text E 59). 
2 Also heard with h: /hada (Text C 14, 70). 

® Also heard with h: /hadoli (Text E 91, 92). 

3 Also heard with h: bhada (Text E 119). 


32 Also heard with A: bhas-sattalag hayi “daring these six months” (Text E 65). 
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bhal-zwiyyi > baz-zwiyyi “in this comer” (Text E 20). 
man hadoli > mnadoli “from these” (Text D 13). 
man hayi > mnayi “from this (f.)” (Text D 14). 


For elision of A in 3rd person pron. suff. see 11.35, 11.38. 


It may be assumed that the tendency to elide A is mainly in cases such as the 
above, but in other cases A may be heard in clusters, such as in /hardn “to 
Aharon”, bharat “spices”. 


Word final A may be actualized: tdyyah “bewildered, confused (m.s.)”. 


Google a 


CHAPTER 4 


PHONEMIC CONTRAST AND DISTRIBUTION OF VOWELS 


4.1 General Remarks 


If we ignore those phonetic variants of vowels which are clearly allophonic, 
and confine ourselves to the phonemic vowels (including also the borderline 


cases), we find in JB five long vowels: @ 7 iz @ , and six short vowels: ai 
ue od; and these are the eleven vowels that will be dealt with in this chapter. 


We give below a diagram of these vowels according to place of articulation: 


FRONT BACK 


ag 


We shall now examine (a) the distribution of these vowels in different types 
of syllables and (b) their phonemic contrast in the same phonetic context. 


- 70 
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4.2 Stressed Final Syllables 
4.21 Long vowels 
4.211 Open syllables 


In open stressed final syllables, out of the five long vowels, the following 
four occur: @ 7 @ 6. The vowel i does not occur in such syllables.'! Minimal 
pairs with these vowels are not difficult to find: 


vs &@vs. 6: qqa “read! (m.s.)” - qqé “read! (f.s.)” - qqo “read! (ply’. 
vs. @vs. 6: hki “speak! (m.s.)” - Aké “speak! (s.f.)” - Ako “speak! (pl.)”. 
vs. i: kbag “big (pL)” - kbig “big (m.s.)”. 


( EC ro FI ar U 
4.212 Closed Syllables Cigea al > ee 2 ¢ a [ i a | 
ate fred -78 
In closed stressed final syllables all five long (4881 occur at may also be 
contrasted: 


a“ 8 


vs. f vs. @: tag “he flew” - tig “fly! (m.s.)” - tég “bird”. 
vs. i: gal “he said” - qiil “say! (m.s.)”. 

vs. ii: Cid “feast” - Cid “lute”. 

vs. 0: méz “table” - mdz “banana”. 


a“ 


4.22 Short vowels 
4.221 Open syllables 


In open stressed final syllables the short vowels do not occur. 


4.222 Closed syllables 


In closed syllables only two of the short vowels occur: a and a, and may be 
contrasted: farr “he threw” - farr “throw! (m.s.)”. 


Other vowels were found only in loan words, and even then very rarely, as 
in: sing “bayonets” (Text B 10). Cf. 4.322c. 


' The collocation haqqado$-barux-hii (Heb. xin ya wripn haqgado$ baritk hii’) 
“The Holy One, blessed be He’, in which the vowel i occurs in an open stressed 
final syllable, is pronounced as in Hebrew. It is used mainly by persons who 
have a religious background. 
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4.23 Long vs. short vowels 
In stressed final syllables, it is only when these are closed syllables that we 
can contrast short and long vowels, for it is only in closed syllables that both 
long and short vowels occur. Moreover, of the two vowels - a and a - which 
occur in closed syllables (4.222), only a has a corresponding long form, e.g. 
@ vs. a: bas “he kissed” - bas “enough”. 

‘ab “August (month)” - ’ab “father”. 


4.3 Stressed Non-Final Syllables 


4.31 Long vowels 
4.311 Open syllables 


In these syllables all the long vowels occur, and may be contrasted: 


a 


vs. i vs. iivs. 6: gaha “he put it (f-s.) out (light, fire); rest” - 
gtha “put it (f.s.) out!” - githa “her spirit” - g0ha “going”. 

vs. @: katab “clerk” - kétab “having written (m.s.)”. 

vs. @: jimac “mosque” - jémac “having gathered (m.s.)”. 

vs. @: hitki “weave! knit! (f.s.)” - h@ki “having spoken (m.s.)”. 


a4 a 
I BI 


4.312 Closed syllables 
In these syllables, too, all the long vowels occur, e.g. hamdi “sour (f.s.)”; 


‘ahkilkam “V'll tell you (pl.)”; jdiaidna “our grandfathers’; betkam “your (pl.) 
house’; kdndra “shoe”. 


On account of the length of the words in which such syllables occur, I could 
not find minimal pairs. The following is one example: 


ivs. 0: yahkilkam “he'll tell you (pl.)” - pahkdlkam “they'll tell you (pl.)”. 


4.32 Short vowels 
4.321 Open syllables 


In open stressed non-final syllables - in the regular JB vocabulary - only two 
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short vowels, a and a, occur, irrespective of phonetic context, and may be 
contrasted: 
nazzdla “he brought it (f.s.) down” vs. nazzdla “bring (m.s.) it (f.) 
down!” 
bdka “he cried” vs. bika “crying, weeping’. 


The distribution of all the other short vowels in open syllables is limited to 
particular phonetic contexts or to certain lexical collocations, or loans from 
other dialects or languages. 


(a) The vowels i and u are heard before y and w, respectively. This com- 
bination occurs mainly when a suffix beginning with a vowel follows a word 
ending with a vowel: 

biya “in it (f.s.)”. 

*abuwa “her father”. 

tahkiya “1'1l tell it (f.s.)”. 

yahkuwa “they'll tell it (f.s.)”. 


In fact, a long vowel originally occurred in this position but was shortened 
when the consonant A of the feminine pronominal suffix was zeroed out and 
was replaced by a glide y or w (see 7.3; 11.353b): 

biha > *bia > biya. 

‘abiiha > *'abiia > ‘abiwa. 

tahkiha > *ahkia > ‘ahkiya. 

yahkiiha > *yahkua > yahkiwa. 
However, the original forms biha, ‘abitha etc., are also in use (11.353a). 


It would seem that, by analogy with the above forms, 'abiiyi “my father” and 
‘axilyi “my brother” are also pronounced with a short vowel: ‘abuyi and 
taxuyi (4.33; 7.315; 11.312). 


(b) The vowel i occurs in the word /ima but, in this case, it does not differ 
in meaning from /4ma.? In the sentence lima wdslat lal-kiifa “till it came to 
Al-Kufa” (Text B 12), for example, /imna is heard, rather, as /4mna. 


i occurs, too, in other /i-combinations: /f-hassa “until now’, /i-qgaddam "in 
advance”, li-’emta “till when ?”, li-wén “up to where ? how far ?” Also in 
the particles ‘ila “up to, to, if”, ‘ida “if, when”. 

2 So, too, Blanc 1964, p. 31. 


3 In this sense, “to”, ’{/a is not common in JB, and is mainly used by speakers 
under the influence of CA. 
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i occurs, too, in the collocation bine bine “in the meantime”, but this 
collocation is also heard as béne béne, with e. 


(c) The vowel o occurs in the particle /o “if”, as in léma “if it weren’t for”. 
And here, it can be contrasted with i in /ima “until”. 


(d) The vowel e occurs in béni-'@dam “human being” (Text C 61). But this 
collocation is also pronounced bdni-'ddam (Text B 24), with a, without 
change of meaning. Concerning béne béne see above (b). Cf. 4.322b. 


(e) The vowel u was heard, in the speech of an informant, in the word (fuga 
“gun” (Text C 46, 53, 54, 60, 61). But the same informant, in the same 
story, also used the form téfga (ibid. 69, 74,). Pers. tufang. Turk. tiifek. 


4.322 Closed syllables 


As in open syllables, so too in closed syllables, only a and a occur in the 
regular JB words irrespective of phonetic context, and may be contrasted: 
farru "he threw him’ vs. forru “throw (m.s.) him!” 
bdgéa “small flower garden” vs. bigéa “bundle”. 


Other short vowels occur in closed syllables only in particular phonetic 
contexts, or in loan words, or under the influence of CA or MB: 


(a) The vowels i and u occur in syllables whose closing consonant is y or 
w: huwwi “he”, guwwa “power”, miyyi “hundred”. 


In such contexts, when the closing consonant is not y or w, we hear the 
vowel 8. Compare: 

huwwi “he” as against hdmmi “they”. 

quwwa “power” as against gdbba “room”. 

mtyyi “hundred” as against médnni “from me”. 


Moreover, in the above words, if the vowels i and u are replaced by a, and 
hiwwi is pronounced Adwwi , and miyyi is pronounced mayyi , the meaning 
remains unchanged; and it is very doubtful whether the JB speaker is even 
aware of any phonetic difference between a and i/u in such contexts. 


We may therefore assume that in fact the vowel in these contexts is actually 
@, but that in the combinations aw and ay the vowel @ approximates very 
closely to u before w, and to i before y. One may therefore quite justly re- 
cord Adwwi in place of hiwwi, and mayyi in place of mipyi. Cf. 4.522b; 6.1. 


It is worth noting that in way, where @ occurs between w and y, the word 
may be pronounccd in three different ways without change of meaning and 
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without any awareness - on the part of the speaker or listener - of any pho- 
netic difference: gwéyyi = qwiyyi = qwtyyi “strong (f.s.)”. 


(b) The vowel e also occurs in stressed non-final syllables when the closing 
consonant is y, as in héyyi “whoever, whichever, anyone”. This word is 
clearly distinguishable from Adyyi “she’S and this minimal pair appears to 
indicate a phonemic contrast between e and a. However, Aéyyi is also heard 
as hdyyi, with a (Text D 1, 69), without change of meaning. We may 
therefore say that the contrast, here, is not between e and a but between a 
and a.§ 


In the word Cléyyi “on me” we also hear e before y. But here too there is 
an alternative pronunciation C/dyyi, with a, without change of meaning’ 
(7.212; 11.242). Cf. 4.321d. 


(c) Without an adjoining y or w, that is to say, independent of phonetic 
context, all the short vowels occur as a rule in loan words (cf. 4.222), as 
for example: 


The vowel u: mnaj-jimla “among other things, to mention just one of many 
things (Text B 2, 18); muinkin “possible” (Text D 38); gunbula “bomb*'° 
(Text E 162); »midda “period of time” (Text C 26).!! 


The vowel i: singi “bayonet” (Text B 10. Cf. 4.222). 


4 See, for example, Text C 64. 


5 Both words occur in the following sentence: gala, héyyi gdyhi tém$i, héyyi 
le-t8ufu tqil: hada ‘ébna “she said, she would go along, and whoever she saw, 
she would say: That's my son!” (Text C 93). 


Thus, for example, in one place, the same informant says béyyi sdna “in which 
year 2° (Text C 25) approximates to bdyyi ; after that he again says béyyi (ibid.) 
and this time it approximates to bdyyu . 


~ 


Although one of the informants distinguished, in the verb ja “to come” between 
jdyyi as participle and jéyyi as verbal noun, further examination is required in 
order to ascertain whether this distinction is also observed in speech. 


We may assume here the influence of CA or MB. 


Here too we may assume the influence of CA or MB; so, too, Blanc 1964, p. 31. 


See 4.423. 


By contrasting the word mudda with médda “stretch (m.s.) it (f.s.)!" the vowels u 
and a may be contrasted. 
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The vowel o: ’ésta “foreman, master of a craft” (Text B 13). This word is 
also heard ’ésta. Turk. usta. 


The vowel e: béSlog “beshlik, a Turkish coin” (Text B 12). Turk. beslik. 


4.33 Long vs. short vowels 


In stressed non-final syllables, as in stressed final syllables, the only contrast 
is between the short vowel a and the corresponding long vowel a. The 
vowel a has no corresponding long form, and the occurrence of other vowels 
is subject to certain constraints. 


a vs. a in open syllables: 
xsaga “loss” - xsdga “he lost it (f.s.)”. 
qbalu “in front of him” - qbdlu “he accepted him”. 
hakat “she wove, knitted” - Adkat “she spoke”. 
bali “my mind” - bdli “yes, certainly”. 


And in closed syllables: 
qaddamna “in front of us” - gadddmna “we presented, offered”. 


Between the vowels i and u, which occur before y and w, and their corre- 
sponding long forms, there is no semantic contrast: ’axiiyi “my brother” and 
‘abiiyi “my father” are also heard as ‘axtyi and ‘abuyi with short vowels 
(4.321a), without change of meaning. 


Similarly, the substitution of a diphthong for a long vowel does not produce 


a change of meaning: miyyi = miyi “hundred”; biyyi = biyi "in me”; yuwqaf 
= yiigaf "he will stand up”. Cf. 7.223. 


4.4 Unstressed Syllables Following the Stressed Syllable 


4.41 Long vowels 


No long vowels were found in unstressed syllables following a stressed syl- 
lable.'?, Minimal pairs with short and long vowels would not therefore be 
found in such syllables. 


12 This does not apply to words with preposed particles, like /i-honi “up to here’, 
where the stress falls on the particle (5.29, n.). 
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4.42 Short vowels 
4.421: Open final syllables 


In unstressed open final syllables, the only vowels that occur freely are a i 
u, and they can be contrasted: 
ktdbta “you (m.s.) wrote it (f.s.)” - ktdbti “you (f.s.) wrote” - kidbtu “I 
wrote”. 
Siéha “open (m.s.) it (f.s.)!"" - fidhi “open (f.s.)!” - ftdhu “open (m.s.) 
it (m.s.)!"."4 
béta “her house” - béti “my house” - bétu “his house”. 


The vowel e occurs in the collocation bine bine | béne béne “in the mean- 
time”.'5 Cf. 4.321b. 


The vowels o and a were not found to occur in open final syllables. 


4.422 Closed final syllables 


In an unstressed closed final syllable, as a rule, only @ and a occur, and may 
be contrasted: 


bétak “your (m.s.) house” vs. bétak “your (f.s.) house”. 
ndzzal “he brought down” vs. ndzzal “bring down! (m.s.)”. 


Other vowels were only found to occur in such syllables in a very limited 
number of words: 


The vowel e, for example, occurs in the suffix e§ “what”, as in xdiges's “what 


for 7”; Cdqbes “after what?”; Cdles"’ “why ? what for 2”; méatle$ “like what?’ 
Also in the particle hdmzed “also”, which is itself a combination of two 


3 Also: “he opened it (f.s.)”. 


Also: “he opened it (m.s.)’. 


a 


bine in this combination may be contrasted with bina “in us” and binu “in him’ 
when these are compounded with a following noun and their i-vowel conse- 
quently shortened; so that we have here a phonemic contrast between e on the 
one hand and a and u on the other. For example: bine bine “in the meantime’ 
- bina mdrad “we have an illness” - binu mdrad “he has an illness’. 


= 


Also heard as xdigaf. 


Also heard as Cdla-’eS. 
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words. We find e also in loan words, as in the Hebrew word ’éres'® “Land 
(of Israel)” (Heb. pr & ’eres) and in its collocations: ’éres ’dres “very poor 
person”, Cama’ares “illiterate, ignoramus” (Heb. prxn DY Cam ha-’ares). 


The vowel o occurs in the particle 'd/on “how”. This is in fact a combina- 
tion of two words, and the vowel o was originally a long vowel: ‘af /6n (lit. 
what colour 7). 


The vowel i occurs in loan words such as C@farim “bravo! well done!”. Cf. 
5.31. 


4.423 Non-final syllables 


In our discussion, above, of an unstressed syllable following the stressed 
syllable, we considered only final syllables. But in words with an 
antepenultimate stress we also find non-final syllables following the stressed 
syllable. As discussed in 5.13 such words are few and mostly loans from 
other languages or dialects. In words of this kind that I have so far come 
across, the non-final syllable following the stressed syllable was usually an 
open one, and mostly with the vowel a, e.g. bdraka “blessing”, ‘dnawi 
“secondary school”, qdnafa “sofa”, etc. See 5.131. 


Yet, occasionally, other vowels were found to occur in these syllables, e.g. 
in loans from CA: gunbula “bomb”? (Text E 162), gafila “caravan”.” 


And in certain inflected particles the non-final syllable following a stressed 
syllable is closed, e.g. kdllatna “all of us, we ... all”, kdllatkam “all of you, you 
. all”. See 11.222b, 11.223; cf. 5.1322. 


The vowel a that occurs in this kind of syllable in the regular JB words 
functions, in many cases, as an anaptyctic vowel, e.g. 'dgabCa / ’dgbCa “four”, 
tdrajma | tarjma “translation” (see 6.432). 


'® Also heard as '@ras. 


19 The earlier word used in JB was bdmba. It should be noted that in the word 
qunbula the occurrence of the short vowel u in the closed stressed syllable is also 
unusual in JB. See above 4.322c. 


20 The word q@jfila is not frecly used in JB; it occurs, for example, in sayings, c.g. 
I-méflas bal-qafila ’Gman “the penniless man in the caravan is safe (when 
marauders attack the caravan they do not touch the penniless man)”. The word 
q@fila is also pronounced qgafla, without the vowel i. 
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Compound words and words with preposed particles may also have an 
antepenultimate stress, e.g. '4§-aku “what's the matter ?”, see 5.133. But in 
compound words, unlike single nouns and particles, the non-final syllable 
following the stressed syllable may be a closed one, e.g. ’d§-asmak “what is 
your name ?”; /i-’emta “till when 7”; md-Candi "I do not have”. 


4.5 Unstressed Syllables Preceding the Stressed Syllable 


4.51 Long vowels 


Long vowels do not, generally, occur in unstressed syllables, since a long 
vowel from which the stress has shifted is shortened.?"_ However, as Blanc 
(1964, p. 34) rightly points out, a long vowel does occur in the syllable pre- 
ceding the stressed syllable when a diphthong, as a result of stress shift, is 
replaced by a monophthong (see 7.22): 

msiybin > msibin “having abandoned (pl.)’. 

liyhitd > [thiid “the Jews’. 

muwziin > miiziin “weighed”. 


This only occurs, however, in open syllables. 


In the normal flow of speech, however, these vowels are not generally heard 
as fully long vowels; they are often heard as short vowels, or as a loose 
diphthong. See 7.22, 9.85; cf. 4.521b. 


In the saying la mal w-la bnin ‘élla Cmal-assalihin “neither wealth nor sons 
but only good deeds [will help” the long vowel a in the word salihin is not 


a monophthongization of a diphthong. Its presence is no doubt a loan from 
CA and is pronounced accordingly. 


4.52 Short vowels 


Short vowels are usually elided before a stressed syllable (5.41). This is a 
characteristic feature of JB. However, in the few instances given below short 
vowels are nevertheless found before a stressed syllable. 


11 See 5.3; cf. 4.521a, 4.522a. 
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4.521 Open syllables 


The unstressed open syllables (preceding a stressed syllable) in which a short 
vowel occurs are of the following categories (cf. 4.522): 


(a) Syllables that had contained a stressed long vowel which, as a result of 
stress shift, was shortened and in certain cases underwent a qualitative 
change (5.3). To this category belong all those short vowels that have a 
corresponding long form: a, i, u, e, 0. The vowel @ is not included because 
it has no corresponding long form. E.g. 
a: sbaCétu “his finger”. Cf. sb@Ca (5.311). 
i: ysigon “they'll become”. Cf. ysig (5.321). 
bitén “two houses”. Cf. bét (5.341). 
u: yguhon "they will go”. Cf. ygiih (5.331). 
yumén “two days”. Cf. yom (5.351). 
o: goyim “gentiles”. Cf. gdy (5.352). 
e: ketdba “having written (m.s.) it (f.s.)”. Cf. kétab (5.342). 


We may include in this category a short vowel that does not occur as a long 
vowel in any JB word, but which, we know from CA, was originally a long 
vowel: 

msakin “poor, unfortunate (pl.)” (Text B 8, 10). CA: masakin. 

jasiis “spy” (Text E 129). CA: jasis. 

jigan “neighbour” (Text C 70, E 139). CA: jiran. 
It is often certainly more correct to regard words of this kind as a direct loan 
from CA. This is the case, for example, with the word mudir “director’.” 
Such words will, hereafter, be included among the loans, below 4.52le. 


(b) Syllables with i or u which had been components of a diphthong that 
had shrunk to a monophthong. Although the vowel is somctimes heard as 
a long vowel (see 4.51) it is more often articulated as a short vowel (7.221, 
7.222): 

siida | suda “black (f.s.)”; Mhitd / lihizd “the Jews”. 


(c) Initial syllables beginning with the consonant ’. In such syllables the 
vowel is usually retained: 

’asas “basis, foundation”. ‘ajar “rent, rental”. 

‘izag “shawl, wrap”. ’imin “oath”. 
However, when the initial consonant of the syllable is other than ' the vowel 
is elided as usual. Compare: 

takdltu “I ate” vs. ktdbtu “I wrote”. 


22 So, too, Blanc 1964, p. 31. 
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‘aqiim “I'll get up” vs. tgum “you (m.s.) will get up”. 
‘axddlu “he took for him” vs. bCatlu “he sent to him”. 
Cf. 4.522c; 5.42; 9.81. 


Exceptions to this rule are few. One informant, for example, from ’dynar “he 
ordered” derived 'mdrlu “he ordered to give him” instead of 'amdrlu (like 
‘axddlu) as we would have expected (cf. 10.311).¥ 


(d) Verbs with a double object pron. suffix /yd (12.2). In these, too, the 
short vowel in the syllable preceding the stress is not elided, possibly to 
avoid ambiguity of meaning. For example: 
ktdbu “he wrote it (m.s.) - ktabalya “he wrote it to me”. 

The short vowel a in ktabalya has been retained although the stress has 
moved forward. If a had been elided and an anaptyctic vowel had intruded 
we would get either ktabalya, or katbalya, but these forms have other 
meanings: ktabalya means “write (m.s.) it to me!”, and katbalya - “write (f.s.) 
it to me!” 


Similarly, in fallasalyanu “he sliced them (= the limes) for me™ a is re- 
tained, it would seem, to distinguish it from follasalyanu which means “slice 
them for me!”. 


(e) Loans. In loans the short vowel is generally not elided and continues 
to be articulated in the open syllable preceding the stressed syllable.* 


The following, for example, are words which appear to have come into JB 
from CA (either directly, or through MB): mahdita “station” (Text B 40); 
jamaCa “group of people” (Text D 7, 19); jarida “newspaper” (Text E 67); 


23 The consonant ’ is found to occur initially in a cluster, in other words too, as in 
‘lif “thousands” (Text C 70; cf. 'alfén “two thousand”, 5.42), ’mir, 'murat “mat- 
ters, affairs”, ’si! “of pure or noble origin’, 'nin “moaning”. 

* Text E 45; see 12.212. 

3 See also 5.44. 


28 Note that some of the words in this paragraph contain the consonant r which 
occurs, as a rule, in loan words (1.15). 
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baxil “miser”; ” wazir “minister™2 (Text C 47, E 152); nqilab “overthrow, 
revolution™ (Text E 120); mufdwwad “police officer” (Text C 84); Culama’ 
“men of learning” (Text E 25); Aayat saCida “good life” (Text D 64); lvan 
“since, because”; © bi-’dnnahu “since, because”! (Text D 51, E 120, 129). 


The following are loans from other languages: 'emét “truth, truly” (Heb. 
NNN 'emet). Caréli “gentile” (Heb. 57 Carel). kabdd “honour, respect” 
(Heb. 23 kabdd). ruhani “spiritual” (Heb. »xn1 rithani ). patin “boot” 
(Fr. bottine). patéta “potato”. {amdta “tomato”. tomabil “automobile”. 
jigdra “cigarette”. 


However, in loan words too, as in JB words, the vowcl may be elided; it 
sometimes even happens that both forms occur side by side without differ- 
ence of meaning. One informant, for example, said hxam “Rabbi” and then 
said haxam (Text E 10). Another informant used only the form haxam 
(Text D 3, 6, etc.), but in the plural he used the form Axamim (ibid. 13). 
Again, one informant used the form sadiqu “his friend” (Text C 13) with the 
vowel a, as in CA, but later said sdiqu (ibid. 22) with elision of a. 


In these words there is, as I have pointed out, no difference of meaning be- 
tween the two forms. However, there are words in which the two forms 
produce different meanings. The word mCdddal is a regular JB word 
meaning “neat, orderly person”. But the word muCdddal (from CA) used 
by one of the informants in the phrase Cd/la hal muCdddal (Text B 29) has 
a different meaning: “manner of acting”. Similarly, 'sZ/ means “good man- 
ners”, but 'usil in hasab-al-'usial or Cal-’usul (Text C 18) means “according 
to the rules”. 


(f) The vowel a functioning as an anaptyctic vowel. This may in certain 
consonant sequences form an open syllable before the stressed syllable, e.g. 
bala-wlayi (> bla-wiayi ) “in the town”; mastaCajlin ( < mastCajlin ) “hurried, 
in a hurry’; manal-bét (> mnal-bét ) “from the house”. 


7 In JB xsis is the more usual word for “miser”. 


2% The vowel a may be retained here on account of the syllable initial w. Other such 
examples are: wakih “naughty”, wakil “deputy”. 


2) Also in verbal nouns corresponding to CA 'iftical (Blanc 1964, p. 31). 
30 The earlier JB word was ¢énki (Text A 9). 


3 


This word also has penultimate stress, which is unusual in JB (5.131). 


32 It is also pronounced wsul. 
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4.522 Closed syllables 


Unstressed closed syllables (preceding a stressed syllable) in which a short 
vowel occurs are mostly of the same categories as the unstressed open syl- 
lables listed above (4.521): 


(a) A syllable which had contained a stressed long vowel, shortened as a re- 
sult of stress shift (5.3). This was usually an open syllable which became 
closed when the stress shifted and the vowel was shortened. In such sylla- 
bles the following vowels were found to occur: a, i, e, 0.3 e.g. 

a: harbonu “they fought him”. Cf. harab “he fought”. 

i: tbigkén “you (f.s.) will bless”. Cf. th@gak (m.s.). 

e: ketbin “having written (pl.)”. Cf. kétab (m.s.). 

o: tsolfon “you (pl.) will chat”. Cf. tsdlaf(m.s.). 


In this phonetic context one finds phonemic contrasts between these vowels: 
hkalya “he told it to me”. 
Akilya “tell (m.s.) it to me!”. 
hkelya “tell (f.s.) it to me!” 
hkolya “they told it to me”. 
But in this phonetic context i and e are sometimes articulated more centrally 
than usual, so that both vowels tend to approximate to 4 (cf. 5.322, 5.342). 


(b) Syllables with i and u before y and w: 
fa-hkiyyat “the stories”; 
'iyyam “days”; 
quwwanu “he made him strong”. 


One may quite justly claim that what we have here is the vowel a heard as 
i before y and as u before w (cf. 4.322a; 6.1).4 And when this vowel occurs 
between w and y it may be heard either as 2 or i or u: 

wayyaha = wiyyadha = wuyyaha “with her”. 

qwayyin = qwiyyin = qwuyyin “strong (pl.)”. 
(c) Initial syllables beginning with the consonant ’. In such syllables the 
vowel is usually retained, as in open syllables (4.521c). When the syllable 
began with a different consonant - that is, one other than ’ - the vowel was 


elided and the resulting consonant sequence required the insertion of an 
anaptyctic vowel (6.33). Cf. 


3 I did not come across the vowel u in this context, but this may have been merely 
fortuitous. 


¥% And it would accordingly be correct to include these words in category (e) below. 
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*ahkilkem “Yl tell you (pl.)” vs. tahkilkam ( < *thkilkam) “she'll tell you 
(pl.)”. 
‘axdétam “she took them” vs. bactdtam ( < *bCtatam) “she sent them’. 
For exceptions see 5.42. 


(d) Loans from CA or from other dialects or languages: 
bargtyyi “telegram”. 
ma'miir “commissioner” (Text E 114). 
pantriin “trousers” (Text D 58). Fr. pantalon. 
yaSmag “head dress or kerchief” (Text B 9). Turk. yasmak. 
¢arpaya | ¢arpayi “bedstead” (1.72; Text E 44, 45). Pers. ¢ar-paya. 


(e) The vowel a occurs frequently in closed syllables preceding the stressed 
syllable, but I would suggest that this is an anaptyctic vowel which appears 
after the elision of the short vowels (6.31; cf. 4.52If): 

thatbén (< *tktbén ) “you (f.s.) will write”. 

lahkiyyi (< *lhkiyyi ) “the story”. 


4.6 Conclusion 


4.61 Long vowels occur in stressed syllables of every kind, both open and 
closed, both final and non-final. The only exception is # which does not 
occur in a final open syllable. By applying the test of minimal pairs, we 
may prove these long vowels to be discrete phonemes. 


Long vowels do not as a rule occur in unstressed syllables and whenever a 
long vowel has, as a result of stress shift, become unstressed, it has also been 
shortened. However, when a diphthong, as a result of stress shift, is replaced 
by monophthong (iy >i, uw > iz), the vowels 7 and i are likely to occur in 
open syllables preceding the stressed syllable. Such cases, however, are rare, 
and even in such syllables the vowels i and i tend to be shortened. 


4.62 As for the short vowels, they do not occur in a stressed open final 
syllable. In all other syllables the vowels that regularly occur in most sylla- 
bles are a and a, and minimal pairs are easily found. Another group of 
vowels which will produce minimal pairs in regular JB words irrespective 
of phonetic context is aiu. But it is only in an open unstressed final syllable 
that all three occur and can be contrasted. In all other syllables i and u do 


3S. This is a relatively new word. The former word for telegram was telegraf. An- 
other word also in use was fé/. 
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not normally occur except for phonetic reasons and in loan words. This is 
also true of o and e. Though all the short vowels occur before the stressed 
syllable and also form a limited number of minimal pairs, their occurrence, 
in regular JB words, is limited to those syllables that had a long vowel which 
has been shortened, or a diphthong that has been replaced by a 
monophthong. 


The relation of a to the other short vowels, with the exception of a, is not 
always clear. In the syllables in which i and wu regularly occur irrespective 
of phonetic context, @ does not occur at all. And in those syllables in which 
a does regularly occur none of the other vowels (with the except of a) will 
occur except in particular phonetic contexts. 


4.63 Another problem is the relation between the long and short vowels. 
Are the short vowels phonemes in their own right or are they merely variants 
of the long vowels ? A study of the vowel distribution in JB, as described 
above, reveals that @ and a are the only long/short pair which form minimal 
pairs. All the other short vowels which have a corresponding long vowel 
(except for a which has none) do not normally occur in those syllables in 
which the corresponding long vowel occurs, and there are therefore no 
minimal pairs to establish them as discrete phonemes. 


4.64 There is therefore room for doubt whether the six short vowels listed 
above are indeed discrete phonemes. For it is difficult to find a reliable test 
that will determine which are discrete phonemes and which are not.* And 
in a descriptive study such as this it would not be right to resort to external 
considerations - comparison with CA, for example, or other historical 
sources. 


This theoretical problem will no doubt continue to engage our minds. 
However, for practical purposes, we would I think do well to use all six of 
them in transcribing JB texts, in spite of our reservations concerning some 
of them in particular contexts. 


3% Blanc does not list o and e among the phonemes. He admits that they are heard 
in JB as short vowels but considers them to be merely variants of the corre- 
sponding long vowels 6 and @ and does not therefore represent them by any 
symbol (see Blanc 1964, p. 30). 
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4.7 Table of Vowel Distribution 
This table does not include (a) vowel distribution occurring only (or 


mainly) in loan words; (b) non-final syllables following an antepenultimate 
stress. 


efi>i 
iy>I>i 


3” Also some particles. 
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POSITION OF WORD-STRESS AND ITS INFLUENCE ON VOWELS 


5.1 Position of Word-Stress 


5.10 Stress usually occurs in JB either on the ultimate or the penultimate 
syllable; in some words, however, stress will occur on the antepenultimate 
syllable.' 


5.11 Ultimate stress 


In words containing more than one syllable, stress will occur on the final 
syllable - if this contains a long vowel or ends with a cluster: 
dolmeé “darkness”, maswag “a little while”, patin “boots”, yumén “two 
days”, ’aférr “I'll throw”, ’aswddd “I'll become black”.? 


' Jn certain contexts, however, the speaker may, for emphasis, shift the stress to 
some other syllable, and in my transcription of the texts | have marked the stress 
as actually heard. But here, in the grammatical section, I am concerned only 
with the regular, unemphatic pronunciation of the word. 


2 Cf. ’dswad “black” has penultimate stress, since it does not end in a cluster. Al- 
though a final geminate is more weakly articulated than a medial geminate, it is 
nevertheless heard as something more than a single consonant and can be dis- 
tinguished as such by JB speakers. For example, the word 'aswddd “I'll become 
black” is phonetically different from 'dswad “black” not only with regard to stress 
position but also in respect of gemination. However, in single syllable words it 
is difficult to distinguish between geminate and single consonant, as for example 
in kal wdhdi “eat (m.s.) one (f.)!" as against kall wdhdi “everyone (f.)". Also 
‘amm “mother” and sann “tooth” which are heard as ‘em, sen. 


aR 
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5.12 Penultimate stress 


If the last syllable does not contain a long vowel or does not end in a cluster, 
then the stress will fall on the penultimate, whether the vowel in the 
penultimate is long or short: 
zullyyi “carpet”, skdmli “chair”, bazziina “cat”, gabbitu “his room”, 
*aftdéham “1'll understand”. 


5.13 Antepenultimate stress 


In some words, stress is on the antepenultimate. A survey of all these words 
in my corpus reveals that most of them are either loans in uninflected forms 
or compound words (including words with preposed particles). 


In determining where stress will occur, we must take into account only 
phonemic vowels. An anaptyctic vowel is not to be included in the vowel 
count. In 'dgbCa “four”, for example, which is also articulated as ’dgabCa, 
we do not have three vowels, with the stress on the first vowel, but only two 
vowels, since the vowel a is here only an anaptyctic, and the stress may be 
considered as penultimate: 'dgbCa. The same applies to the words: tdrjma / 
tdrajma “translation”, mdzbla/mdzabla “garbage-pile” etc. See 6.432; cf. 
4.423, 9.72, 10.83. 


5.131 Uninflected words 


Uninflected words with antepenultimate stress are few, and mostly loans. 
Examples are: 


Words introduced into JB from, or influenced by, CA or MB: 
bdraka@ “blessing”. mdhkama* “court, tribunal” (Text C 5, 106). 
tdnawi “secondary school” (‘Text E 22). mdtalan “for example, for in- 
stance” (Text D 54). ‘dbadan “never, not at all” (Text B 31; D 55). 
bi-’dnnahu “since, because”S (Text D 51; E 120, 129). 


3 Note, in this word, the presence of the consonant r which is usually an indication 
of a loan word (1.15). 


4 This is the way it was pronounced by the informant, but it is more commonly 
pronounced in JB mdhakma (> mdhkma). 


5 Cf. 4.52le. 
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Loans from other lan; : 
Cafarim “bravo! well done!” (Turk. aferim, aferin). tdnaga “tin” (Turk. 
teneke). kdhraba “electricity” (Pers. k@h-ruba). qdnafa “sofa” (Fr. 
canapé). 


In all these words stressed on the antepenultimate, the penultimate is mainly 
an open syllable and contains a short vowel. Nevertheless, I am not inclined 
to assert, as Blanc (1964, p. 52) does, that when the penultimate syllable is 
open and short, stress will occur on the antepenultimate, since we do find 
stress occurring on the penultimate even when this syllable is open and 
short, as for example: gabbétu “his room’; 'aftéham “I'll understand”. In 
order to explain these exceptions to the stress pattern (based on syllabic 
structure rules) he has laid down, Blanc introduces morphological consider- 
ations,® whereas the rules I have proposed are based solely on phonological 
criteria. The few exceptions, namely words with antepenultimate stress, are 
mostly loans in uninflected forms, as mentioned above.’ When inflected, 
they behave according to word-stress rules proposed above. The loan word 
qanafa “sofa”, for example, occurs with antepenultimate stress in single 
uninflected form only, but its inflected forms have either ultimate or 
penultimate, and not antepenultimate stress, that is, they comply with the 
regular JB word-stress rules, e.g. in plural: ganafat “sofas”; with pron. suffix: 
gqanafotu “his sofa”, etc. 


5.132 Inflected words 


5.1321 The typical character of a language appears in its affixes and inflected 
forms rather than in its uninflected words. As we have seen above, even 
those loan words with antepenultimate stress, when inflected, adapt to the 
characteristic stress patterns of JB. Therefore, we very seldom find inflected 
words with antepenultimate stress. 


6 For example, in considering words like /ebésu (“wearing it”, m.s.), kemmdla (“he 

completed it’, f.s.}, where the stress is on the penultimate and not on the 
antepenultimate (as it should be according to Blanc’s syllabic-structure based 
rules), Blanc explains the divergence as follows: “Certain nominal and verbal 
base types stress the syllable immediately preceding an object pron. suff. re- 
gardless of the syllabic structure” (Blanc 1964, p. 52). 
Similarly, in dealing with verbs such as ‘aftdham (“I understand”), 'anxdbes ("1 
get distracted”), where the stress is on the penultimate and not on the first sylla- 
ble, as his syllabic-structure based rules would lead us to expect, Blanc states that 
“in the imperfect of Forms VII and VIII verbs”, JB and CB “always stress the 
first syllable of the base” (Blanc 1964, p. 53). 


7 For exceptions see below, 5.1322. 
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Moreover, when an addition of a pron. suff. to a noun or verb would 
produce an antepenultimate stress, JB avoids the antepenultimate stress in 
one of the following ways: 


(a) Moving the stress forward. E.g. the addition of the inflectional suff. tu 
(Ist person sing. in perfect) to the base pattern 'dkal “he ate” would produce 
an antepenultimate stress: 

takal+ tu > *'dkaltu 
In order, it would seem, to avoid antepenultimate stress the stress moves in 
such cases to the following syllable: 

*dkaltu > 'akdltu "I ate”. 


(b) Elision of one of the vowels. E.g. the addition of the inflectional suff. 
-u (3rd person pl. in perfect) to the base pattern ‘dkal “he ate” would also 
produce an antepenultimate stress: 

dkaltu > *'dkalu 
In this case elision of the a of the second syllable reduces the 3-syllable word 
to a 2-syllable word, with the stress on the penultimate: 

*dkalu > 'dklu “they ate”. 


The assumption that JB tends to avoid antepenultimate stress can explain 
a number of noun and verb forms, as demonstrated in chapters 8-12 which 
deal with morphology (see, for example, 8.33; 9.7-9.9; 10.7-10.9; 11.33). 


5.1322 Inflected words with antepenultimate stress are rare. In my corpus 
I have so far come across two such cases, and both with irregular inflected 
forms. 


The particles Kall “all” and tnén “two” with pron. suff. have two alternants: 


(a) Regular forms: kd/lam “all of them, they ... all”, in@nam “both of them’, 
etc., like all nouns ending in a consonant (11.21). 


(b) Irregular forms: kallatam , tnénatam , etc., with the addition of at before 
the pron. suff. as with fem. nouns ending in a vowel (11.22). 


However, the stress in the irregular forms docs not occur on the penultimate 
as all inflected fem. nouns with at do (e.g. gabbatam “their room”), but on 
the antepenultimate: kd/latam, tnénatam etc. 


The stress in these words is on the antepcnultimate even when the 
penultimate syllable is closed: kéllaina “all of us, we... all’, kallatkam “all 
of you, you... all” (see 11.222-224). 
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We may therefore conclude that the addition of at to Kall and tnén, which 
is irregular, is not accompanied by a stress shift: kd/latam and tnénatam etc., 
with at, are stressed on the same syllable as kd/lam, tnénam , Without ar? 


5.133 Compound words, and words with preposed particles 


Here the stress may fall on the first component, and if the second compo- 
nent has two syllables, the stress will be antepenultimate: 
hdmdalla “praise be to God! thank God!” 
it-'emta “until when ? how long ?” /i-gaddam “in advance”. 
U-hassa “up to now, hitherto’. /i-hdni “up to here”. 
'd$-aku “what's the matter ?” 'd§-asrnak “what's your name ?” 
md-Candi “I do not have*. md-halwa “not pretty (f.s.)”. 


In some words with preposed particles the stress may fall either on the first 
or the second component, with a possible difference of meaning. See below, 
5.2. 


The addition of the suffix ¢i (indicating a person’s profession or habitual 
activity)’ to a noun with final open syllable does not, as a rule, cause a stress 
shift. In a two-syllable word the addition of the suffix ¢ will therefore 
convert a penultimate into an antepenultimate stress: 

boya “paint” - béyaéi “painter”. 

posta “mail” - postati “postman”. 

‘iti “iron” - ‘ittadi “presser, ironer”. 

saCa “watch” - saCati “watchmaker”, etc. 


When ¢i follows a closed syllable, the stress will shift to the closed 
syllable:!° 

kondra “shoe” - kundérti “shoemaker”. 

tdnaga “tin” - tandkéi “tinsmith”. 


® On the possible of difference of meaning between ké/latam and kallétam see 5.21. 


8 Turk. ci. Cf. 1.72. 


‘0 This particular case accords with Blanc’s syllabic-structure rules mentioned 
above, 5.131. 
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5.2 Stress and Meaning 


5.21 Single words 


Stress, unlike vowel length, has no phonemic significance, since its position 
in the word is fixed, and word pairs which differ only in respect of stress 
position are rare: 


The irregular forms kéllatu “all of it (m.s.)”, kdllatam “all of them” etc., with 
antepenultimate stress (5.1322), pronounced with penultimate stress, un- 
dergo a change of meaning: kallitu “his canopy”, kallétam “their canopy” 
(=kdlla “canopy, mosquito net” + pron. suff.). But this is a rare phe- 
nomenon. 


5.22 Words with preposed particles 


5.220 As mentioned above, change of stress position alone in single words 
rarely produces a difference of meaning. In words with preposed particles, 
however, stress may fall either on the first component (the preposed particle) 
or the second (the following word) - and the change of stress position may 
be accompanied by a change of meaning. Examples are: 


5.221 The particle /a followed by the imperfect. If /a is stressed, the result 
is a negative imperative, e.g. 

(é-tahkilu “don't tell him!"; 
but if the imperfect is stressed the compound denotes doubt or apprchen- 
sion, €.g. 

taxaf la-tahki lu “I am afraid you may tell him”."! 


5.222 The same applies to the particle ma followed by the imperfect. If 
ma is stressed, the result is a negative impcrfect, e.g. 

mé-taji "you'll not come”; 
if the imperfect is stressed, the result is a more emphatic imperative: 

ma-tdji "do come! come along, will you!” (1.523). 


Stressed ma followed by other parts of speech also serves to negate the fol- 
lowing word; but unstressed ma may produce a different meaning. Cf. 


" Cf. Blanc 1964, p. 118. 


'2 Cf. Blanc 1964, p. 117. 
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md-Candu én “he has nothing” vs. ’af ma-Céndu “whatever he has” (Text B 
31). 


5.223. The particle bas. The phrase bas-hdni, with stress on honi, means 
“but here”, whereas with the stress on bas it means “only here”. 


5.224 The particle fadd. The phrase fadd-wehad, with unstressed fadd, 
means “a man, someone”; the same phrase with stressed fadd (fddd-wéhad) 
means “only one (m.)” (1.53). 


5.225 The phrase man-hon li-hdn can have a literal meaning “from this place 
to that’, or a metaphorical meaning “from one thing to another” and other 
such meanings. But the metaphorical meaning is conveyed only when the 
stress is on hon (mah-hon li-hon ) as above, whereas the literal meaning can 
be conveyed with the stress either on hon (man-han li-hdn ) or on man and 
li (mdn-hon -hon ). 


5.226 Change of stress position may denote not a change of meaning but a 
change of emphasis. In text D, for example, we hear the interviewer re- 
marking to the informant: 
kénna bawlayi kdnat --- Cala-5-34tt 
“we lived in a town by the river” (Text D 44) 
and he pronounces the phrase Cala-3-3dtt with stress on the noun. The 
informant repeats this phrase in confirmation of the interviewer's remark: 
Cdla-§-Satt “by the river” (ibid.). 
But the informant pronounces this phrase with stress on the particle, pre- 
sumably for emphasis: “right by the river”. 


5.227 Another informant repeats the same phrase with two different stress 
pattems: 
ndhna gimna thawwdlna, wen ngith ? Cénna ‘axilyi méxad xan Ca$-Sdtt, 
cal. $att, wa-thawwdlna wniki bd§-Satt. “We left the house. “Where should 
we go ? ? There was my brother who had taken a warehouse by the river, 
right by the river, and we moved there, by the river” (Text E 9). 
The phrase Ca§-Satt is repeated twice. The first time with stress on the noun 
(Ca§-§dtt), which is normal and unemphatic. The informant then repeats: 
Cd§-Satt, with stress on the particle, to emphasize that the place is by the 
river. Later he introduces the word bd§-Satt with stress on ba for the same 
purpose. 
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5.3 Long Vowels from Which Stress Has Shifted 


5.30 A long vowel from which stress has shifted is shortened'3 and may even 
undergo a change of quality. This is so, whether the stress moves forward 
or backward. Changes in the various vowels are given below. 


5.31 The vowel a 
5311 @>a 


Stress shift from 4 will generally produce a, as in: 
gaha “rest, comfort” - gahdtu “his rest”. 
sbaCa “finger” - sbaCétu “his finger”. 
‘akal "Vl eat” - ’akdlu “I'll eat it (m.s.)’. 
tqatal “he quarrelled” - tgatdltu “1 quarrelled’. 


The same change occurs when stress moves backward: 
‘axadnak “we took you (m.s.)” - ‘axddna “we took”. 
gattani "he covered me” - gdtta “he covered”. 


In gal “he said” followed by an indirect pron. suff. / the long vowel @ is 
shortened although no stress shift has occurred: 

qailli “he said to me” (and not *qaili ). 

qallak “he said to you” (and not *gallak ). 
‘The shortening of the vowel a is no doubt due to the doubling of the /. Cf. 
qalléli, 5.332; see 12.14. 


$312 a>i,a@>a 


The vowel @ in ati “three” when unstressed changes to i in ditt n “thirty”, 
and to a in ¢lattdcas “thirteen”. But in t/attalaf “three thousand”, tlattiyyam 
“three days”, and in other construct states it changes to a in accordance with 
the regular >a change. Cf. uni ni , 5.322. 


13, Where, however, the stress shifts to the preposed particle, for emphasis, and the 
long vowel undergoes a degree of shortening, | have nevertheless transcribed it 
not as a short but as a long vowel. But here, as mentioned above (5.10, n.), | 
refer to words in their regular, unemphatic form. 
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5.32 The vowel 7 
5.321 i>7% 


Stress shift from 7 will generally produce i, as in: 
ystg “he will become” - ysigan “they will become”. 
aqib “near (m.s.)” - qqibin “near (pl.)”. 
Sihi “smell” - gihdtu “his smell”. 


The same change occurs when stress moves backward: 
gattini “cover (m.s.) me!” - 
atti “cover (m.s.)!", (gatti “you (m.s.) will cover”. 


5.322 i >a 


The vowel 7 in the number ¢mini “eight” when unstressed shifts to @ not only 
in tmantdca$ “eighteen”, as in tlettdca$ “thirteen” (5.312) but also in 
Umantiyyam “eight days’, tmantalaf “eight thousand”, and other construct 
states. Cf. tlati , 5.312. 


As a matter of fact, we can assume that the long vowel 7 in untni has been 
elided when unstressed, and a in tmanttdca$, tmantiyyam, etc. is only an 
anaptyctic vowel which has intruded in the resulting consonant sequence, 
as is usual in such consonant sequences, according to the anaptyctic rules 
described in Ch. 6. Similarly a in ¢lattdcas, mentioned above, 5.312. Cf. 
é@>a, 5.343. 


This phenomenon - elision of i and intrusion of @ - occurs when only a 
closed syllable results from the elision. But not in every closed syllable. 
For example, in Akilya “tell it to me”, the vowel i is heard in the closed syl- 
lable, but, as a matter of fact, it tends, here, to be more centrally articulated, 
and approximates to @ (see 4.522a; cf. katbelya, 5.342). 


5.33 The vowel a 

5.331 #>u 

Stress shift from a@ will generally produce u, as in: 
siiga “shape, form” - sugdtu “his shape”. 


niimi “lemons” - numiyyi “lemon”. 
ygith “he will go” - yguhdn “they will go”. 
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@>u occurs in the verb qa/ with indirect pron. suff.: 
qitli “say! (f.s.)” - qalléli “say (f.s.) to me!” (and not *guléli ). 


The shift 7 > a is found in g@/ cven without stress shift: 
iil “say (m.s.)” - qéllu “say (m.s.) to him!”. 
Cf. 5.311; see 12.14, 


5.34 The vowel @ 
5.341 @>7 


Stress shift from @ will generally produce i, as in: 
Sforrétu “I threw” - farritonu "I threw it (m: s.)". 
sawwetam “you (pl. ys made” - sawwitému “you (pl.) made it (m.s.)’. 
Akétu “1 told” - Akitdlu “I told him”. 
bet “house” - bitén “two houses”. 


The same change occurs when stress moves backward: 
yfathén “you (f.s.) will open” - fidhi “open! (f.s.)”. 
fathélu “open (f.s.) for him!” - ftdhi “open! (f.s.)”. 
wgautén ‘you (f.s.) will cover” - gditi “cover! (f.s.). 
gauténi “ ‘cover (f.s.) me!” - att “cover! (f.s.)”. 
beauéni ” ‘you (f.s.) sent me” - b¢diti “you (f.s.) sent”. 


It occurs too in a few loanwords: 
kek “cake” - kikayi “a Piece of cake”. 
patéta “potatoes” - patitayi “a potato”. 


5.342 @>e 


This change occurs in the participle with the pattern /e¢al : 

kétab “writing, having written (m.s. ‘ie 

ketéba “writing (m.s.) it (Es. yes ketbin “writing (pl.)”. 
Blanc (1964, p. 51) includes, in this category, also verbs of the pattern 
fecal, and cites: nefdntu “I aimed”.'S But I have also heard nifdntu, ac- 


4 Blanc 1964, p. 50. 


18 Blanc (1964, p. SI) actually transcribes this as n@&dntu with a long vowel al 
though he recognizes it as a short vowel (see 4.64). 
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cording to the regular change: @>i, and similarly bégak “he blessed” - 
bigdktu “1 blessed”. However, begdktu is also heard. Cf. focal , 5.352. 


‘The change @ > e also occurs in some forms of the verb with a double object 
pron. suff. /ya, especially when the addition of the suffix produces a closed 
syllable, e.g. 

katbéli "write (f.s.) for me!” - katbelyd “write (f.s.) it for me!”." 
From hkétu “I told” we hear hkitolyd, with i, possibly because the syllable 
here is open.!” 


In the construct state, too, the long vowel may be shortened without change 
of quality: 

bet “house” - bet-alldx “next house”.'* 

Fél(li) “night” - le(1)t-Idhhad “Saturday night”. 
Similarly in some loanwords: 

fanéla “shirt” - fanelat “shirts”. 

Caréli “gentile (m.s.)” - Carel{m “gentiles”. 


5.343 € >a 


This change occurs in closed syllables, but not in every case:'” 

Cén “eye” - Cantén “two eyes”. 

bédi “egg” - battén ( < badtén ) “two eggs”.” 
In séfer “Scroll of the Law” - sfarim (pl.) the absence of @ in sfarfm is pre- 
sumably not due to vowel shift but to the adoption of the Hebrew plural 
form of the word. 


16 This ¢ sometimes approximates to 2 (4.522a). Cf. Akily@, 5.322. 


1 Blanc (1964, p. 67), too, transcribes hkitulya with i, but his transcription also 
includes the change 6>u. See 5.352. 


™ But in the dual form: bitén , with i, as mentioned above, 5.341. Cf. 6 in words 
in the construct state and in the dual form, 5.35. 


© Here too, as with 7 >a (5.322), we may consider # as an anaptyctic vowel. 
% Bravmann (1961, p. 261; 1977, p. 95) transcribes bidtén, according to the regular 


shift 2>i. As far as I have been able to make out, what is heard here is a central 
vowel which cannot be easily identified, but does not appear to be precisely i. 
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5.35 The vowel o 
S351 6>u 


Stress shift from o will generally produce u, as in: 
yom “day” - yumén “two days”. 
ndba “once” - nubtén “twice”. 
kéndra “shoe” - kundrat “shoes”. 

‘The same change occurs when stress moves backward: 
bactdni “they sent me” - bdCtu “they sent”. 
tbaCton “you (pl.) will send” - bcdtu “send! (pl.)’. 


5.352 5 >0 


This change occurs in verbs of the pattem /o¢al:?! 
sdlaf “he chatted” - soldftu “I chatted”? 


Also in verbs with double object pron. suff. [ya: 
katboli “they wrote to me” - katbolyd “they wrote it to me”? 


And in construct states: 

yim “day” - yom-léhhad “Sunday”.* 
And in loanwords: 

goy “gentile” - goytm “gentiles”. 


5.36 All the above mentioned changes could be described either as a short- 
ening of a long vowel (e.g. 6 changes to u when unstressed) or as a length- 
ening of a short vowel (e.g. u changes to 3 when stressed). However, it 
seems preferable to view the phenomenon as a change from long to short, 
as I have done. For if we view the phenomenon from the opposite point 
of view (that is, as a change from short to long), we shall have a problem 
explaining why the short vowel i, for example, sometimes changes to @ 
(5.341) and sometimes to 7 (5.321), as in the word gatti “cover (m.s. and 
f.s.)!". This word serves for both masculine and feminine. But when the 


2 Cf. fecal , 5.342. 

2 But I have also heard suld/tu. 

2 Cf. $.342. Blanc (1964, p. 67), however, records these words too with qualitative 
as well as quantitative change, and transcribes them with the vowel u: 


hkitulyanu “1 told it (them) to him’, S¢gitulyaham “1 bought it (them) for them’. 


2% But in the dual form: yumen “two days”, with u, (5.351). Cf. ¢, 5.342. 
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object pron. suffix is added and the vowel i consequently lengthened we get 
two separate forms: gatt{ni “cover (m.s.) me!” and gatténi “cover (f.s.) me!”. 
If, however, we explain the above by starting from the long vowel the two 
different forms are easily explained: 2 >i and i> i. 


5.4 A Short Vowel from Which Stress Has Shifted 


5.41 A short vowel from which stress has shifted forward is, generally, 
elided: 

kdtab “he wrote” - ktdbu “he wrote it (m.s.)”. 

mdga “woman” - mgdtu “his wife”. 

Adkat “she told” - hkdtu “she told it (m.s.)".* 
But if, as a result, a sequence of three or more word-initial consonants is 
produced, an anaptyctic vowel intrudes, in accordance with the rules de- 
scribed in 6.3, e.g. sdna “year” - santén “two years”, etc. 


5.42 A short vowel preceded by the consonant ' is not usually elided when 
the stress moves forward (4.521c; 4.522c; 9.81), e.g. 

‘dxad “he took” - 'axddu “he took him”.* 

*dktab “Il write” - 'aktdbu “Il write it (m.s.)” 

‘ab “father” - ‘abiinu “his father”. 


Exceptions are few (cf. 4.521c). It seems, for example, that a short vowel 
preceded by the consonant ' and followed by a geminate is elided, and an 
anaptyctic a intrudes in the resulting consonant sequence: 

*djjar “he rented” - 'ajjdru “he rented it (m.s.)”.” 
Also in 

‘alf “thousand” - ‘alfén “two thousand” 
the vowel a has been elided* and an anaptyctic a has intruded. 


5.43 Concerning a double object pron. suff. see 4.521d. 

33 CL. haket “she wove’ - hakétu “she wove it (m.s.). Since a in hakat is a long vowel 
it is not elided but only shortened when stress is shifted, as mentioned above, 
S311. 

% Cf. kdtab - kidbu , 5.41. 

7 The same as ndzzal “he took down’ - nazzdlu “he took it (m.s.) down’. 


® CI. ‘lif “thousands”, 4.521c. 
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5.44 In loanwords the short vowel may be retained even when the stress 
moves forward (see 4.521e): 

néfar “person” - nafarén “two persons”. 

dérag “drawer” - daragat “drawers”. 

qanafa “sofa” - ganafat “sofas”. 
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CLUSTERS AND ANAPTYXIS 


6.1 Introduction 


A characteristic feature of JB is its large number of consonant clusters. 
These clusters appear, in the word, both initially, medially and finally. 
Since, however, it is not always possible to articulate these clusters, a short 
central vowel will sometimes unintentionally intrude between the conso- 
nants. 


For example, cf. habs “jail” vs. hdbal “rope”. The consonant sequence bs in 
habs is not separated by any vowel and therefore forms a cluster. On the 
other hand, the sequence 5/ in Adbal is separated by an intervening vowel, 
and may be considered as a cluster only phonemically and not phonetically: 
|habl) |hdbal}. For both /bs/ in habs and /bl/ in hdbal I shall use the general 
term “consonant sequence”, and shall reserve the term “cluster” for the for- 
mer only, i.e. for /bs/ in habs, which is actualized without any kind of in- 
tervening vowel. 

The intervening vowel is termed anaptyctic and is represented in this book 
by the symbol a. The articulation of this vowel may vary under the influ- 
ence of the adjacent consonants, but these are only phonetic variants, which 
I did not consider it necessary to transcribe by means of different symbols. 
When, however, the adjacent consonant is y or w, which causes the 
anaptyctic to approximate to i or u respectively, I have generally transcribed 
it as ior u. See 4.322a, 4.522b. 

6.2 Final Consonant Sequences 


6.21 General remarks 


Word final clusters are limited to two consonants, and usually occur in JB 
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after a short vowel.' But, while quite a number of final consonant sequences 
may be actualized as a cluster, without an anaptyctic, others require an 
anaptyctic, e.g. habs “jail” vs. hdbal “rope”, as mentioned above (6.1). In this 
section we shall deal with anaptyctic vowels in final consonant sequences. 
But we must first establish criteria to distinguish between anaptyctic and 
phonemic a. 


6.22 Distinction between anaptyctic and phonemic vowels 


6.221 In JB a serves both as phoneme and anaptyctic without, it seems, any 
difference of articulation. I have therefore used the same symbol for both. 
How, then, do we distinguish between the anaptyctic and the phoneme ? 
The distinction is not an easy one, but we shall try to discover some guiding 
principles. 
6.222 Let us, for example, examine the four following noun patterns: 

Satl, e.g. qalb “heart”. —faCal,e.g. bdten “stomach”. 

‘fol, e.g. Cags “wedding”. fal, e.g. “imag “age”. 


I would maintain, for the reasons given below, that the @ between the two 
final consonants in the noun patterns fa¢a/ and /$¢al is an anaptyctic vowel; 
that is, fa¢al and fécal are the actualized forms of /fatl/ and /focl/ respec- 
tively: 


(a) fécal and f$cal pronounced without a (facl, fect) do not change their 
meaning. 


(b) A survey of all the nouns of the above patterns in my corpus reveals that 
the presence or absence of this a depends solely on the adjacent consonants. 
It appears, for example, between b/, as in the word Adbal “rope”, and exam- 
ination reveals that whenever 6 is followed by / in these noun patterns, a 
intervenes: zdbal “garbage”, qdbal “before”. On the other hand, when / pre- 
cedes b, the vowel a will not intrude, as in galb “heart”, kalb “dog”. Nouns 
of the above patterns, with the same two final consonants and in the same 
order, will either regularly take or not take an anaptyctic a.? 


(c) In certain phonetic contexts in connected speech the a-sound is elided. 


For example, when the word nhag “day” follows gdbal “before”, the a of 
qabal is not articulated: gabl-anhag “a day before”. 


1 A final cluster after a long vowel occurs, for example, in the loan word &ans 
“chance”. 


2 Exceptions are rare, see 6.23a, footnotes. 
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(d) When a suffix is added to a word of the faa! and 5¢al patterns, the 
stress never shifts to this a-sound; moreover, when the suffix is a vowel or 
has an initial vowel, this a is elided. Thus qdbal “before” and bdten “stom- 
ach” with the pron. suff. of the first person singular, for example, are qdbli 
“before me” and bdtni “my stomach”. 


On the other hand, the word qdlamm “pencil”, followed by the same suffix, is 
qldmi “my pencil’. Since the vowel a between / and m is a phoneme and 
not an anaptyctic, the stress may occur on this a. 


From the above we may conclude, I repeat, that the noun patterns fa¢al and 
‘focal are merely actualized forms of fal and 2¢l. 


6.223 We shall now examine verbs with third radical y in the perfect, 3rd 
person fem. sing., which have the same pattern as the noun /4¢al, such as 
mdgat “she walked, went”, hdkat “she spoke’, etc. Is the a in these verbs an 
anaptyctic vowel or a phoneme ? 


Examination shows that this a is a phoneme: 
(a) It appears in all verbs of this conjugation without exception. 


(b) It is even found between two consonants such as nt in bdnat “she built”, 
which can be actualized without an anaptyctic. This is attested by nouns 
with final nt, such as bant “daughter”, in which nt is actualized without an 
anaptyctic (6.23a). 


(c) This a-sound is never elided in connected speech (e.g. mdfat-al-ydm “she 
went today”), as it is with the noun pattern fdCal mentioned above (6.222c). 


(d) When a suffix is added to the verb, the stress may fall on this vowel a: 
Adkat “she told” - hkdta “she told her’; 
banat “she built” - bndta “she built it (f.s.)”. 

Cf. 6.222d. 


We therefore conclude that this a is a phoneme and not an anaptyctic vowel. 


6.224 We shall now try to discover which final consonant sequences are 
actualized without an anaptyctic vowel and therefore form a cluster, and 
which consonant sequences require an anaptyctic vowel and may be con- 
sidered as a cluster only phonemically. 


In order not to confuse anaptyctic vowels with phonemes, we shall confine 
our examination to the above noun patterns, i.e. /fac// and /focl/, which are 
actualized sometimes as [faC/] and [/6¢] and sometimes as [/a¢al] and [/cal], 
and in which, as we have seen above (6.222), the vowel separating the two 
final consonants is an anaptyctic. 
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We shall include among the final clusters also verbs in the perfect, 2nd per- 
son masc. sing., such as ktabt “you (m.s.) wrote”, but only those verbs 
containing clusters not found in the above nouns. In these verbs the final 
consonant is, of course, always ¢. 


6.23 Final consonant sequences actualized as clusters 


The following is a list of final two-consonant sequences actualized as clus- 
ters, that is without an anaptyctic vowel between them: 


(a) Nouns of the patterns fac/ and faci: 


bd: Cabd “Negro”. 

bs: habs “jail”. 

be: gabe “quarter”. sabC “lion; brave, clever”.> 
hk: dahk “laugh”. 

xt: 'axt “sister”. baxt “luck”. 

xg: gaxs “cheapness”. 

rb: harb “war. 

rx: darx “wheel”. farx “young bird”. 

rf: zarf “envelope; in a period of time”. 

rq: farq “difference”. 

2q: $02q “livelihood”. 

st: dast “kettle”. 

St: ¢a§t “washbasin”. 

St: mast “comb’. 

4g: a3q “love, passion”. 

th: sath “roof”. 

gb: dagh “way”. 

gt: wagt “inheritance”. 

gh: tagh “abortion, miscarriage”. 

&d: bagd “cold”. magd “anger”. wagd “flowers”. 
as: ags “wedding”. 

8d: ‘'agd “ground, earth”. Cagd “width”. 

Sf hagf “letter (of the alphabet)”. jagf “bank (of a river), shore”. 
Ss: nafs “soul, person”. 

fd: nafd: “dusting”. 

qt: wagt “time”. 

qs: geqs “dance, dancing”. 


3° The informant of Text C uses sabe with @ for “brave, clever” (C 77), but sabe, 
without a, for “a lion” (C 61, 66). 
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rokd “ronning’* 
kalb “dog”. qalb “heart”. 
talj "snow". 
math “salt”. salh “peace”. 
Jjald “skin”. 
Sals “fels, a coin of the lowest denomination’. 
xalt “pox”. 
*alf “thousand”. talf “remains (of food), tasteless”. xalf “behind”. 
halq “throat”. 
Sams “sun”. 
bant “daughter”. 
banj “anaesthetic”. 
Jonk “wing”. 
: Cand “at, by, with”. 
"anf “nose”. 
bang “bank”. jang “war, combat” 
qawl “promise”5 


(b) Verbs in the perfect, 2nd person masc. sing.:* 


EARRRSE PTS TEES RE 


bt: ktabt “you (m.s.) wrote”. 

jt: glajt “you (m.s.) chatted, chattered”. 
At: ftaht “you (m.s.) opened”. 
rt. qarrdrt “you (m.s.) decided”. 
zt: gmazt “you (m.s.) jumped”. 
gt: xalldst “you (m.s.) finished”. 
€t: wqact “you (m.s.) fell”. 

Bt: forrdgt “you (m.s.) emptied”. 
ft: aft “you (m.s.) knew”. 

kt: bigdkt “you (m.s.) blessed”. 
lt, 'dkalt “you (m.s.) ate”. 

mt: gamt “you (m.s.) got up”. 


4 The same informant who said rekd (Text E 77) also said, in the course of the 
same narrative: eked (E 32). See 3.533. 


5 On account of w the word qaw/ is sometimes heard as gawul. 


6 As stated above (6.224), we add here only those clusters not found in the above 
nouns. 
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6.24 Final consonant sequences actualized with an anaptyctic vowel 


The following is a list of final two-consonant sequences actualized with an 


intruding anaptyctic vowel: 

/bz| {baz}: |xabz/ [xdbaz| “bread”. 

/bg| |bag|: —_[hobg/ |hobog| “ink”. 

/l) |bel;: Jhabl{ \hdbal| “rope”. |qabl} {q4be} “before”. 
Jzabl] |zdbal\ “5 

Jbn] (ban|: /jabn/ | jdban | “cheese. /gobn/ |géban | “worry”. 

[tl] (a: /qatl) | qatal| “beating, killing”. 

Jin] [tan\: — /tatn] [ ton} “snuff”. 

Jul} (tal: |matl] [ndtal | “similar to, like’. 

lis] jas|: — |najs} [ ndjas | “impure”. 

Ul) Yo: — 18ajl) [gajal| “foot”. 

lin] \jan|: — |sajn/_ | sdjan| “jail, prison”. 

/ém| (am): /baém/ | batam| “form, face”. 

|hd| |had|: —/bbahd|(bbdhad] ea 

Jhgl (hog): [bahg/ [bahag| * [johg] (johag) “anus”. 
Isahg] {sdhag) "tetiichmer, witchcraft”. 

Ih) (haf: Iqahf) \gdhof | “potsherd”. 

/hm||hom|:  |lahm| |/dhom| “meat. /fahm/ [féhom | “coal”. 

/hn] [han |: /gahn/ |sdhan | “bowl, plate”. 

/xg/ [xagl:  /saxg/ [sdxag]_ “rocks”. 

/xl) |xal: — /saxl/ [sdxal] “lamb*. 

Idr| |dar|: —Igadr} | gddar| “cooking pot, kettle”. 

/dg/ |dog|: gad) |qddag| “appreciation, esteem”. 

/dq| |doq\: |sadq/ |sddaq| “truth”. 

Idn| (dan\: —|gadn} |gddan| “sleeve”. 

/db] \dabj:  |kadb/ |kédab| “lie, untruth”. 

Idn| |don|: —|’adn/ |'ddon| “ear”. 

[2g] \zagl: — ['ezg/_['8zag]_ “shawls, wraps”. 

/s&/ (sogl: jase) [iésag| “bridge”. /kasg/ |kdsag] “bankrupt”. 

|sm| |sam|: — [’asm| |'dsam| “name”. /gasm/ [gésam | “part, portion”. 

|sn| [san]: |hasn| [hdsan| “beauty”. 

138) |$ag): —/qa8e/ [98808] “shell, peel”. 

/En] [San] [xan] [xddan] “rough, thick”. 

/sg/ (sag: aasg/ |qdsag] “palace”. 

Isl) |sal}:  [’asl) ['4sal] “noble origin’. 

It) (tan: Jbatl) {bstal| “bottle”. 

lin] {tan}: /batn| |baten| “stomach”. /gatn/ [gdtan | “cotton”. 

J¢d] (Cad|:  /batd/ [bacad| “after”. 

Jeg] |cagl: — /$acg/ [$4cag] “hair”. 

Jal) (gal |: Inagl/ |ndgal) “bastard”. /¥agl/ [$3gal | “work”. 
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Url (fork: | safrl [safer] "zero". 

[fl fogl: — Idafel (dafeg Sails /$2ff] |s8fo8] “brass”. 

Iqb] |qab|: |¢2qb/ |3qab| 

Jkl) (kal: Paki) ['dkall Fonel [Sakl} [dkal | “sort, kind”. 

Im] [lam|: [calm] [ <dlom| “knowledge”. 

Img] \magl: [amg] (Cbmag] “age”. |hamg] [hdmag] “red (pl.)”. 
[tag] (tdmag| “dates”. 

|ml] |mal\: |haml] |hémal} “load, burden”. 

|hg| (hag): — |mahg/|mdhag] “seal”. /$ahg/ [$4hag] “month”. 
/sahg/ [sahag] “brother-in-law”. 
Idahg] |déhog| “noon, midday”. 

|hn| {han}: — |dahn| (dbhan | “oil, fat”. 


6.25 Anaptyctic vowel and consonantal sonority 


6.251 The need for an anaptyctic vowel between two consonants depends, 
according to researchers, on the relative sonority of the consonants. It has 
been found, for example, that stops have less sonority than fricatives, and 
that the latter have less sonority than nasals, and so on. Vowels have the 
greatest sonority. It follows that when a word ends with two consonants, 
and the first consonant has greater sonority than the second, there is a pro- 
gressive decline in sonority from the preceding vowel to the first consonant, 
and from the first consonant to the second. In this case the two consonants 
can be actualized without an anaptyctic vowel. Thus galb “heart” has no 
anaptyctic, since / has greater sonority than 5. But if the first consonant has 
less sonority than the second, and there is consequently no progressive de- 
cline in sonority, a vowel will intrude between the first and second conso- 
nants. Thus /qabi/ becomes [qdbal], since b has less sonority than /. A graph 
of the two final consonants and preceding vowel of the above words will 
appear as follows: 


/gabl/ /qalb/ 


In this matter of degree of consonantal sonority, different languages have 
much in common. But since differences do exist, it is necessary to determine 
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more precisely the sonority scale peculiar to each language or each language 
community. 


6.252 What is the sonority scale in JB ? 


We can attempt to discover this scale by ascertaining which of the final 
consonant sequences listed above require an anaptyctic vowel and which do 
not. Where, in the words listed above, final consonant sequences do not 
require an anaptyctic vowel, we can presume that the second consonant has 
less sonority than the first; thus in dagb “way” the consonant 6 may be 
considered less sonorous than g. Where, however, an anaptyctic vowel is 
required, we can presume that the first consonant is less sonorous than the 
second, Thus in §4¢ag “hair” the consonant € is less sonorous than g. 


In the following comparative table, I have summed up the findings based 
on the above data. The first consonants of the final 2-consonant clusters 
are listed in the vertical line, and the second one in the horizontal line. 


On account of the limited nature of my data, I cannot draw up a complete 


sonority scale. However, even these partial findings will no doubt be of in- 
terest to researchers in this field. 
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6.3 Initial Consonant Sequences 
6.31 General remarks 


The elision of many of the short vowels preceding a stressed syllable has 
produced a large number of initial consonant sequences. However, in initial, 
as in final, sequences, not every sequence of consonants can be actualized 
as a cluster (i.e. phonetic cluster), without a vowel; an anaptyctic sometimes 
intrudes between the consonants, depending on the number and sonority 
of the consonants. For example, when the pl. suff. in is added to the word 
xdmsi “five”, and the stress shifts to the suff., the resulting unstressed vowel 
ais elided and an anaptyctic intruded between x and m: 

xdmsi + in > *xamsin > *xmsin > xamsin “fifty’” 
Similarly, 

mdtbax + u > *mathdxu > *mtbdxu > matbhdxu “his kitchen”. 


One might, on the basis of examples such as the above, conclude that in 
these cases a shifts to @ when unstressed," but this would only explain some 
of the vowel changes and not all. For, in certain cases, stress shift produces 
elision of the vowel without replacement by a. And in other cases a intrudes 
but not in the same position as the elided vowel. However, if we assume 
that every @ occurring before a stressed vowel is an anaptyctic which has 
intruded to facilitate the articulation of the consonant sequence created by 
the elision of a vowel, we can explain the relevant phenomena more com- 
prehensively. Cf. 8.34. 


For example, the nouns mdga “woman” and sdna “year” have the same 
pattern. However, the addition of a suffix creates the following difference: 
in mgdtu “his wife” no vowel intrudes between the two initial consonants, 
whereas in santén “two years” the vowel @ occurs between the two initial 
consonants. If we assume that in both cases stressed a has been elided as a 
result of stress shift, the above difference is easily explained: in mgatu, in 


7 Unlike qdbal and the like, where @ intrudes unintentionally and may be consid- 
ered phonemically as /qabi/, with b! as a phonemic cluster, the word xemsin 
“fifty” and the like, where the speaker from the outset does not recognize the 
sequence xms as a cluster, yet we assume theoretically (in order to explain the 
phenomena more comprehensively) that xemsin is the actualization of *xmsin, 1 
have preferred to indicate *xmsin with a star rather than between slashes. 


+ In my first paper on this subject (Mansour 1973, pp. 231-232) I erroneously at- 
tributed this view to Bravman 1961. However, Bravman in his book (Bravman 
1977, pp. 95-96) explicitly states that he too regards the vowel a in these cases 
as an ‘auxiliary vowel’. 
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which a sequence of two initial consonants has resulted (mg), no vowel in- 
trudes, and the sequence is actualized as a cluster (6.32); whereas in santén, 
in which a sequence of three initial consonants have resulted (snt), an 
anaptyctic vowel intrudes (6.33). 


Again, kélmi “word” has stressed phonemic 2. But with the addition of a 
pron. suffix, as in kalmdtu “his word”, the vowel a occurs between the first 
and second consonants, whereas with the addition of the dual suffix, 
klamtén “two words”, 2 occurs between the second and third consonants. 
This difference is easily explained if we assume that the phonemic a in kélmi 
has been elided with the addition of the suffix and consequent stress shift 
and anaptyctic @ has intruded in the resulting consonant sequence. In 
kalmétu, which has an initial sequence of three consonants preceding the 
stressed vowel (kim), anaptyctic 2 intrudes between the first and second 
consonants: *kimatu > kalmétu (6.33), whereas in klamtén , which has an 
initial sequence of four consonants (k/mt), anaptyctic a intrudes between the 
second and third consonants: *k/mtén > klamtén (6.34). 


On the other hand, we find ba¢tdnu (verb plus direct object pron. suffix), a 
single form with two meanings: “send (pl.) him!” and “they sent him”. The 
first meaning is derived from the imperative form bCdtu “send (pl.)!”, and the 
second - from the perfect form bdctu “they sent”. This phenomenon can 
be explained by the anaptyctic rules as follows: with the addition of the di- 
rect object pron. suffix, the short vowel a in b¢dtu and in bd¢tu from which 
stress has shifted is elided. This produces in both words an identical se- 
quence of three initial consonants (*b¢/dnu ), and, as is usual in such cases 
(6.33), anaptyctic @ intrudes between the first and second consonants, 
producing a single, identical form, baCtdnu , for both the imperative and the 
perfect. 


On the basis of this assumption, that an @ occurring before the stressed 


vowel is anaptyctic, we may now proceed to examine its position in words 
in which no other vowel precedes the stressed vowel. 


6.32 Initial two-consonant sequences 


A sequence of two initial consonants preceding the stressed vowel is always 
actualized as a cluster.’ It is sometimes necessary, in order to facilitate the 


* However, din (<1jén) “you (£s.) will come” and djon (< on) “you (pl) will 
come” are also articulated as tajén, taj6n (10.402) in certain contexts. These ir- 
regular forms, with an anaptyctic between the two initial consonants, may have 
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actualization of the two initial consonants as a cluster, to introduce an aux- 
iliary vowel before the two consonants (the auxiliary vowel preceding word 
initial cluster is usually termed “prosthetic” or “prothetic” vowel): 

[albcdtu “send (pl.)! send (m.s.) him! he sent him’. 

lalgkik “weak, feeble”. 

[d\/haxa@m “the Hakham, the Rabbi’. 


The same applies when the two consonants are identical: 
{a]bbétu “in his house’. 
[a]tedecab “she/you (m.s.) will make tired”. 
[allel “to-night”. 


The prosthetic vowel preceding an initial cluster of two different consonants 
is a very short one that is not easily apprehended, but before an initial cluster 
of two identical consonants it is more clearly heard. In either case the 
prosthetic vowel is not recorded in our transcription.'" 


In sandhi, when a word with an initial two-consonant cluster is preceded 
by a word ending in a vowel, this vowel links with the cluster and avoids the 
need for a prosthetic. The word bbétu “in his house”, for instance, as stated 
above, will normally be articulated abbétu, with a prosthetic vowel; yet when 
preceded, for example, by ga°Cdda “he lodged/seated her’, it is articulated 
without a prosthetic vowel: gaCCdda bbétu “he lodged her in his house’. 
Similarly, [a]bCdtu “he sent him” vs. 'abiinu bCdtu “his father sent him’. 


If, however, the preceding word ends in a consonant, an auxiliary vowel is 
usually required, e.g. bab-al-hd§ “the front door (of a house)”. In this case, 
since the two words connected by a hyphen are considered as one word, the 
vowel a, here, is not a prosthetic but an anaptyctic, and is, therefore, re- 
corded in our transcription. 


come about under the influence of the other forms of the same verb paradigm: 
t4ji “she/you (m-s.) will come’, yéji “he'll come’, néji “we'll come” (which differ, 
however, from tajén and fajdn in stress position). 


10 However, it occasionally happens that the speaker, for emphasis, stresses the 
prosthetic vowel. In this case I have recorded it in my transcription, e.g. 
"4b-bagdaid “in Baghdad” (Text D 38); 'éle-mCallam “the teacher” (Text B 18). 
CP. Text B 21, 26; C 69; D 23, 29. 
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6.33 Initial three-consonant sequences 


6.331 An anaptyctic will generally occur between the first and second con- 
sonants: CaCCV," e.g. 

bokbig “the big one”. 

balbét “in the house”. 

bettétu “she sent him’. 


6.332 When the first consonant is s or §, and the second ¢, all three initial 
consonants are articulated as a cluster, without the intrusion of an anaptyctic 
(cf. 6.343; 9.86):!2 

Stgdltu “1 worked”? 

Stgétam “you (pl.) bought”. 

4t¢alt “you (m.s.) caught fire”. 

Sthéti “you (f.8.) desired, craved”. 

Stkéna “we lodged a complaint, we sued”. 

stgahét | sigahé@t “you (m.s.) rested”. 

sthétu “1 was ashamed”. 


6.333 When the first and second consonants are a geminate, they are not 
separated and the anaptyctic intrudes between the 2nd and 3rd consonants: 
ttafaqna “we agreed” (9.326; 9.84). 


However, the inflectional prefix ¢ attached to the imperfect of the Form 
Yfacal does not produce a geminate cluster with the ¢ of 1f@Cal ; an anaptyctic 
intrudes between them: 

tatgatal “you (m.s.) will quarrel”. 


" Cf. 9.83. 


12 Blanc (1964, p. 54) mentions only the cluster 41g. However the clusters in the 
‘examples from my corpus, given here, make it clear that this phenomenon is not 
limited to 5rg. 


5A prosthetic vowel may be heard before the cluster: aftga/tu, but since we have 
not recorded this vowel in the transcription of words with an initial two- 
consonant cluster (6.32), we shall similarly not record it in the transcription of 
words with an initial three-consonant cluster. 
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6.34 Initial four-consonant sequences 


6.341 (a) An anaptyctic will generally occur between the 2nd and 3rd 
consonants: CCaCCV, e.g. 

tkatbon “you (pl.) will write”. 

b¢atnalu “we sent (to) him”. 

xmastace$ “fifteen”. 


(b) But there are words, particularly those with preposed particles, in which 
an additional anaptyctic may intrude, e.g. 

munalbét | manalbét “from the house”. 

blakbag | balokbag “in the big ones. 

wsaltén | wasaltén “two pieces”. 


6.342 When the particle 6 “in” introduces a word with initial 6, both par- 
ticle b and initial 5 are articulated as a geminate cluster: 

bbagdad “in Baghdad”. 

bbdsga “in Basra”. 
However, when the particle / “to” is followed by the definite article / “the”, 
anaptyctic 2 usually intrudes between them: 

lalawlayi “to the town” (Text C 63). 

lalamsdyyab “to al-Musayyib” (Text B 2). 

lalamjdgdam “to the leprous, leper”. 


In ‘axddu llahmag's “he took the donkey” the two // are articulated as a single 
Jand no a intrudes. However, in 'abiCalya lalgédor “I'll sell him the cooking 
pot” (Text B 35), gay-yahkilam lalawlad ‘he is talking to the young men” 
(Text D 24), which have the same construction, the vowel 2 occurs between 
the two JI. 


6.343 When the 2nd consonant is s or f and the 3rd ¢, they are not separated 

and the anaptyctic vowel intrudes between the Ist and 2nd consonants (cf. 

10.721). The intrusion of a in this case will then be as follows: CastCV, e.g. 
tasthon “you (pl.) will be ashamed” vs. tkathdn “you (pl.) will write”. 
ta3tkén “you (f.s.) will make a complaint, sue” vs. tkatbén “you (f.s.) 

will write”. 
However, in nastaldmu “we'll take it” (Text C 19) a also intrudes between the 
3rd and 4th consonants. 


‘4 Cf. 9.87a; 10.721. 


'S For this construction sce 1.62. 
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Concerning the consonants rt/rt see 6.431d. 


6.344 When the 2nd and 3rd consonants are a geminate, they are not sep- 
arated and the anaptyctic vowel intrudes between the Ist and 2nd conso- 
nants: 
nazzlonu “they took him down’. Callmdni “they taught me”. 
However, the geminate is reduced, in articulation, to a single consonant:'* 
nazzlonu > nazlonu. Callmoni > Calmoni. 
In transcription I have nevertheless retained the geminate even though it is 
realized as a single consonant. 


6.35 Initial five-consonant sequences 


6.351 (a) Generally - CaCCaCcv:" 
tangasmdn “you (pl.) will be divided”. 
tastahnén “you (f.s.) will enjoy”. 
yastoglon “they will work’. 

Lalxayyat “to the tailor’. 

(b) But also CCaCaCcv: 
ytarajmdn “they will translate”. 
munalokbig “from the big one”. 


6.352 When the first two consonants are st, no anaptyctic intrudes between 
them and the following consonant, and the three initial consonants are ar- 
ticulated as a cluster:!* stCaCCV, e.g. 

stCaddétu “1 became proficient, expert”. 


6.353 When the 3rd and 4th consonants are a geminate, they are not sepa- 
rated by an anaptyctic: tnazzlén “you (f.s.) will take down”. However, the 
geminate is reduced, in articulation, to a single consonant: tnazdlén > 
tnadlén (cf. 6.344). 

6.36 Initial six-consonant sequences 


6.361 Generally - CaCCaCaCCv: 
tat8agalbon “you (pl.) will tumble”. 


16 Cf. 6.353, 6.363, 6.43le, 9.72, 10.83. 
" Cf. 9.87b, 10.722a. 


'8 Cf. 6.332, 6.343, 9.87b. 
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6.362. If the 2nd and 3rd consonants are st we get CastCaCCV," eg. 
tastCaddon “you (pl.) will become proficient, expert”. 

But also CastaCaCCV, as generally (6.361): 
mastacajfin “in a hurry (pl.)”. 
tastagabloru “you (pl.) will go to meet him’. 


6.363 If the 4th and Sth consonants are a geminate, no anaptyctic intrudes 
between them and the preceding consonant. In fact, they are reduced, in 
articulation, to a single consonant (cf. 6.344, 6.353), and the six consonants 
reduced to five: 

latsawwqén > tatsawgén “you (f.s.) will go shopping”. 


6.37 Initial seven-consonant sequences 


Here I found only consonant sequences in which the 3rd and 4th conso- 
nants were a geminate: CCaCCaCeCCV, e.g. 

trajjaCalyaham “she/you (m.s.) will retum it to them”. 

Yohhamalyaham “she/you (m.s.) will explain it to them”. 


6.38 Summing-up 


(a) A consonant sequence preceding the stressed vowel will generally be 
divided into sets of two-consonant clusters. 


(b) An odd consonant, that is, one not forming part of a cluster, will gen- 
erally occur initially or medially but not finally in the consonant sequence. 


(c) If st or §¢ occur in the consonant sequence they may, together with the 
following consonant, form a three-consonant cluster. 


(d) An anaptyctic will not intrude within a geminate, which may, together 
with the following consonant, form a three-consonant cluster. In artic- 
ulation, however, the geminate is generally reduced to a single consonant so 
that we have in effect not a three-consonant but merely a two-consonant 
cluster. 


9 Cf. 6.332, 10.723c. 
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6.4 Medial Consonant Sequences 


6.41 General remarks 


A sequence of adjacent consonants without an anaptyctic (even across syl- 
lables) occurring between two vowels will be considered as a medial cluster. 
Such clusters generally occur in JB with two consonants but, in certain 
combinations, also with three consonants. 


As we have seen in the previous section (6.3), intrusion of an anaptyctic 
between initial consonant sequences will form a medial cluster, either be- 
tween the anaptyctic vowel and the stressed vowel or between two 
anaptyctic vowels. In this section we shall include also clusters between the 
stressed vowel and the following vowel, which have not been dealt with in 
6.3. 


6.42 Medial two-consonant clusters 


Medial two-consonant clusters occur with any combination of consonants 
after a short or long vowel: 

ddxla “entry, entrance”. hamdi “sour, acid (f.s.)”. 

bigdi “cold (f.s.)". kétbi “having written (f.s.)”. 


6.43 Medial three-consonant clusters 


6.431 Medial three-consonant clusters occur in the following cases: 


(a) When the first two consonants are st or Jt, e.g. kastban “thimble”. See 
6.343, 6.362; cf. 6.332, 6.352. 


(b) When the first consonant is 7,” e.g. 
kéndra “shoe”. pénjra “window”. pantriin “trousers”. 
céndkam “with you (pl.)"2" bintkem “your daughter”. 
mzanijlin “shackled (pl.)” (Text E 98). 


% Or, more precisely, as I have so far observed, when the first two are nd, nt, nt 
or nj. 


2) But in Candna “with us” d is elided and we hear Cénna. 
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(c) When the first two are dk, In or ml, which occur, for example, in the verb 


with the double object pron. suff.: ‘awaddalkyd, sce 12.213; yohsabalnya, 
see 12.214; satamlyanu, see 12.212. 


(d) When the first two are rt/rt: 
partgal | partgal “oranges”. 
This word is also articulated as patgal, with elision of r. 


(e) When the first two consonants of the cluster are a geminate. But then 
the geminate is realized as a single consonant:? 

Sarrni > farni “he threw me”. 

Cdssgat > Cdsgat “she squeezed”. 
In transcription, however, I have retained the geminate as such (cf. 6.344). 


6.432 In many other words, such as 'dgbCa “four”, where three consonants 
occur between the stressed vowel and the following phonemic vowel, 
speakers unintentionally tend to insert an anaptyctic between the first and 
2nd consonants [’4gabCa}.* In such cases I am inclined to consider the three 
medial consonants only as a phonemic cluster:™ /'dgb¢a/ ['dgabCa]. Simi- 
larly: 

tdrjma > tdrajma “translation”. 

stdCjlu > stdCajlu “they hurried”. 

ktdblkam > ktdbelkam “he wrote to you (pl.)”. 

ddgbkam > ddgebkam “your (pl.) way”. 

xdifkam > xdlafkem “behind you (pl.)’. 


22 Ch, 6.344, 6.353, 6.363, 9.72, 10.83. 
2 Blanc (1964, p. 46) records 'agba, without an anaptyctic vowel. 


* Cf. 4.423, 5.13, 9.72, 10.83, 12.23. 
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DIPHTHONG AND GLIDE 


7.1 Retention of Diphthong 


7.11 Diphthongs Vw and Vy are retained when w and y are a geminate: 
Vww, Vyy. This applies whatever the initial vowel of the diphthong may 
be, and whether or not it is stressed, e.g. 
aww: qdwwa “he strengthened”. ‘dwwal “first (m.s.)”. 
ayy: sayyab “he left, abandoned”. mdyyat “dead (m.s.)”. 
eyy: héyyi! “whoever, whichever, anyone”. 
aww/luww: héwwi | hiwwi “he”. gdwwa | giwwa “strength, power”. 
qawwanu | quwwanu “he strengthened him”? 
ayyliyy hdyyi | hlyyi "she". béyyi] blyyi “in me”. 
sayydbu | siyydbu “he left him”. xayyat/ xiyyat “tailor” 5 
7.12 The diphthong is retained even when the geminate ww or yy is artic- 
ulated as a single consonant, which occurs in a three-consonant cluster 
(6.344): 
lawwlani > lewlani “the first one (m.s.)”. 
‘ayyditwa > ‘aydiwa “support, confirm (pl) it (f.s.)!" (Text C 14). 


' This word is also heard with a: Adyyi, without any difference of meaning. See 
4.322b. 
2 qwis articulated as uw, see 4.322a. 


3 Sometimes, however, instead of geminating w the preceding vowel is lengthened, 
and we may hear gizwa instead of quwwa (4.33). Cf. 7.22. 


«gis articulated as iy, see 4.322a. 


5 Here, too, we sometimes hear a long vowel 7 instead of a geminate yy, e.g. biyi 
instead of blyyi (4.33). Cf. 7.22. 
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qayydiwa > gaydiwa “register (pl.) her!” 
ayyhin > gayhin “going (pl.). 


7.13 When the initial vowel of the diphthong is a, preceded by the conso- 
nant ’, the diphthong is usually retained: 

‘dwzan “Tl weigh”. *dwqac “I'll fall”. 

*dwsal “I'll arrive”. ’dybas “drier; I shall become dry”. 

*dwsac “broader; I'll fit in”. 


In connection with the above Blanc (1964, p. 50) states, “diphthongs are also 
preserved in certain morphological patterns: awsat ‘broader’, aybas ‘drier’. 
However, since diphthongs are preserved in other pattems as well, and in 
most cases ‘a occurs as in the examples given above, it would be preferable 
to apply here a phonetic rather than a morphological criterion. Cf. 'dybas 
“I shall become dry”, with a diphthong, vs. dbas “she/you (m.s.) will be- 
come dry’, ndbas “we'll become dry’, etc., with a monophthong (7.224). 
Also 'dwzan “I'll weigh” vs. tsw2an > tiizan “she/you (m.s.) will weigh’, 
néwzan > niizan “we'll weigh” etc., which may be articulated with a 
monophthong (7.223). 


7.14 In loan words: paysékal “bicycle”. 
7.2. Monophthongization 


7.21 Monophthongization with vowel shift 


7.210 If we approach JB diachronically, comparing it with CA, we cannot 
fail to observe the phenomenon of aw> 6 and ay>é in many words having 
6 or € , e.g. CA yawm > JB yom, CA bayt > JB bét “house”. However, 
since our approach in this study is synchronic, we are concerned with de- 
scribing JB as it is without relating it to CA. Therefore, not every word 
considered in a diachronic approach as having undergone 
monophthongization has to be considered as such in a synchronic approach. 
If the word ydm , for example, does not occur in JB in any of its forms with 
a diphthong, we shall consider the vowel @ in this word simply as the pure 
vowel 6 and not as a monophthongized diphthong. 


We shall therefore consider below only those cases of monophthongization 
which can be explained in terms of JB itself, that is where in other forms 
of the word in JB the semivowel w or y is present; also, where the as- 
sumption that w or y was present in the word can help to explain the pres- 
ence of the particular vowel. 
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7.211 The vowel d in the nouns xdf “fear, fright”, bo/ “urine” etc. may be 
considered as a monophthongized diphthong (*aw > 3), since the semivowel 
w occurs in other forms of these words, e.g. in verb: xdwwaf “he scared, 
frightened”; béwwal “he made (someone) urinate”.§ 


Also @ in hola “cross-eyed (f.s.)” may be considered as a monophthongized 
diphthong, since w occurs in the masculine form: ’éhwal, and we would ex- 
pect for the feminine the form *hawia like 'diga¥ “deaf (m.s.)” - gta 
(f.s.)*.7, See below, 7.221. 


7.212 The vowel @ in bnétu “I built”, xallétu “I left, caused to remain”, etc. 
can be explained if we assume that the basic pattern of the 3rd person masc. 
sing. had ended with y, which has been elided (9.88): 
*banay > bana, *xallay > xalla; 
and in the Ist and 2nd persons monophthongization ay > @ occurred: 
*bnaytu > bnétu, *xallaytu > xollétu. 


Also @ in C/énu “on him’, Cléna “on us’, etc. If we assume that the particle 
Cdla “on” was originally *Calay, with a diphthong, we can explain by 
monophthongization the occurrence of @ in Cléna (<*Clayna) “on us”, 
Clénu ( < *Clayral) “on him”, etc. (11.242). Moreover, we do find the semi- 
vowel y in Ist person sing.: C/ayyi “on me” 


7.22, Monophthongization without vowel shift 


In some diphthongs, especially aw/uw and ay/iy, monophthongization oc- 
curs without vowel change, but the monophthong may be articulated as a 
long vowel in certain contexts (4.51, 4.521b). In fact, in many of the cases 
mentioned below all variants (with and without diphthong) are heard in JB 
(except those marked below with *), and it is sometimes difficult to decide 
whether a diphthong or a monophthong has been articulated. 


7.221 aw | ww > @> u (in unstressed syllable): 
mawjiid | muwjiid > miijiid > mujitd “existent, present (m.s.)”. 
nawlddtu | ruwlddtu > niilédtu > nulddtu “I was born’. 
lewldd | luwlad > lilad > tulad “the children, the boys”. 


© However, in gaw! “promise”, qawlu “his promise” the diphthong is retained. 
7 However, from ‘dswad “black (m.s.)" we have fem. suda without a vowel shift. 
* The diphthong is retained here due to the geminate yy (7.11). However, this 


word iso articulated C/eyyi, with e, no doubt, so as to accord with the other 
forms jis particle. See 11.312. 
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*sawda] *suwdd> sida > sudd “black (f..)"? 


7.222 ay | iy > T> i (in unstressed syllable): 
layhiid | liyhiid > Mhitd > lihiid “the Jews”. 
laygabbru > liygabbdrau > ligabbdnu > ligabbdnu “who (pl.) grow it 
(m.s.)” (Texts B 8). 
wayguhon | wiyguhdn > wiguhdn > wiguhdn “and they'll go’. 
*baydd) *biyda > *bidd> bidd “white (f..)”. 


7.223 dw | uw > ii (in stressed syllable): 
téwqaf | tiwgaf > tiigaf “you (m.s.) will stand”. 
téwzan | tiwzan > tiizan “you (m.s.) will weigh”. 


7.224 dy > 4 (in stressed syllable): 
*tbybas > tébas “she/you (m.s.) will become dry”. 


7.225 ay > a (in stressed and unstressed syllables). 

In the verb Cayan “to see” y may be elided when it is followed by a conso- 
nant: 
tCayndn | tCandn “you (pl.) will see”. 
Cdyru | Cara “see ! (pl.)’. 


7.3 Insertion of Glide 


7.30 Two adjacent vowels (that is, a hiatus) occur within a single word 
when a vowel-suffix, or a suffix with an initial vowel, is added to a word 
ending in a vowel. JB tends to avoid a hiatus and does so either by inserting 
a glide between the vowels or by eliding one of them. 


In this section we shall deal with the first way, i.e. inserting a glide (the 
second way, the elision of a vowel, will be discussed below, 7.5). 


9 However, in hola “cross-eyed (f.s.)" vowel change has also occurred, see 7.211. 


10 When » is followed by a vowel it is not elided: 1Cayan “she/you (m-s.) will s 
Cyan “see! (ms.)". 
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T31 yas glide 


7.311 a@ > ay@ occurs, for example, when the plural suffix @¢ is attached 
to a noun ending with a:!! 

ddwa “medicine” - in pl.: *dwaat > dwayat. 

déwa “light” - in pl.: *dwaat > dwayat. 


7.312 i@ > iy@ occurs when the plural suffix dt is attached to a noun 
ending with i: 

xdawli “towel” - in pl.: *xawliat > xawliyat. 

pisi” -in pl.: *pukiat > pufiyat. 

skdmili “chair” - in pl.: *skamliat > skamliyat. 


7.313 ai > Gyi occurs, for example, when Ist person sing. pron. suffix is 
attached to the particle wdya “with” (11.312): 
‘*wayyai > wayydyi “with me”. 


7.314 ia > iya occurs, for example, when the 3rd person fem. sing. pron. 
suffix ha is attached to verbs or particles ending with a vowel and h is elided 
(4.321a, 11.353b): 

biha > *bia > biya “in her”. 

yelgiha > *yalgia > yalgtya “he'll meet her”. 


7.315 di > iyi | uyi occurs when Ist person sing. pron. suffix is attached 
to the nouns 'ab “father”, 'ax “brother” (4.321a; 11.312): 

“abili > ‘abilyi | ‘abityi “my father”. 

“axii > ‘axiiyi | ‘axtyi “my brother”. 


7.32 yy as glide 


Ti > iyi / iyyi occurs when the suffix i (with various meanings) is attached 
to a noun ending with i: 
diini “bad (m.s.)" - in fem.: *dunii > duniyi | duntyyi. 
Agami “thief” (m.s.) - in fem. and in pl.: *hgamii > Agamiyi | hgamiyyi. 
4qqi “watermelons” - in sing.: *gaqqii > gaqqiyi | gaqqtyyi. 
Similarly, biyi / blyyi “in me”, see 11.312. 


1 However, in some cases one of the vowels is elided instead of inserting a glide, 
see below, 7.5. 
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7.331 ua > uwa: 
paltu “coat” - in pl.: *paltuat > paltuwat. 
Similarly ‘abiowa “her father”, 11.353b. 


7.332 ao > awo: 
sla “synagogue” - in pl.: *sladt > slawat. 


7.4 Glide or Monophthongization ? 


When a word occurs with w or y, in one of its forms but not in another, 
we may explain this difference in two ways: (a) we may consider the form 
without the semivowel w or y as the basic form and treat the w or y in the 
other form as a glide, or (b) we may consider the form with the semivowel 
wor y as the basic form and explain the absence of w or y in the other form 
as a case of monophthongization. Examples are: 


(a) Adlu “nice, sweet, lovely (m.s.)”, without w, vs. hdlwa (f.s.), Aalwin (pl.), 
with w. If we consider here w as part of the root we shall explain the absence 
of w in Adfu as monophthongization: *hdlew > Aédlu (as in 7.221). But if 
we consider the form without w, i.e. Ad/u , as the basic form we may explain 
its presence in the fem. and the pl. as a glide: 

hdlu + a (fs. suff.) > *halua > *halewa > hblwa."? 

hdlu + In (pl. suff.) > *haluin > *haluwin > halwin. 


(b) diini “bad (m.s.)” vs. duniyyi (f.s.). We have explained above (7.32) the 
presence of yy in the fem. as a glide: 

dani + i (fs. suff.) > *dunii > duntyyi. 
But it is also possible to explain the difference between the masc. and the 
fem. forms in another way: we may consider y in the fem. as one of the 
radicals, which has been clided in the masc. as a result of 
monophthongization: 

*diiniyy > *diniy > dani 


12 The elision of u may be intended to avoid antepenultimate stress, sec 5.1321. 


13 A final geminate is pronounced very nearly like a single consonant (see 5.11, n.). 
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These alternative explanations are possible only in a synchronic analysis. 
In a diachronic analysis the explanation assuming a diphthong and 
monophthongization will no doubt be preferred. 


7.5 Elision of Vowel 


As mentioned above (7.3) another way of avoiding adjacent vowels - a hia- 
tus - is by eliding one of the vowels. Adjacent vowels occur, for example: 


(a) When a suffix with an initial vowel is added to a noun with a final 
vowel: 

Jakasa “cup” - in pl.: *Sakasaat > Sakasat. 

bddla “suit (of clothing)” - in pl. : *bad/aat > bedlat. 

arpaya | tarpayi “bed” - in pl.: *tarpayaat > tarpayat. 


(b) When an inflectional suffix with an initial vowel is added to a form with 
a final vowel. The addition of the fem. inflectional suffix to téhki “you (m.s.) 
will speak” does not, as one would expect, produce *tahkién but tahkén. 
The vowel i has, no doubt, been elided to avoid the hiatus ie (see 10.84). 


Similarly 
ta§taki “you (m.s.) will complain” + dn (pl. suff.) > 
*ta3tkidn > ta3tkdn “you (pl.) will complain”. 
sdwwa “he made” + u (3pl. suff.) > *sawwau > sdwwu. 
Concerning other cases see chapters 8-12 which deal with morphology (see, 
for example, 9.74, 9.75, 10.73, 10.84, 11.322, 11.331). 
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CHAPTER 8 
INFLECTIONAL AFFIXES OF THE VERB 


8.1 General Remarks 


8.1 The perfect and imperfect have distinctive forms for the first, second and 
third persons, as well as for singular and plural in each of the three forms. 
Concerning gender, both perfect and imperfect have distinctive masculine 
and feminine forms in the second and third person singular, but not in the 
first person singular or in the plural. The perfect and imperfect forms are, 
therefore: 1s., 2m.s., 2f.s., 3m.s., 3f.s., Ipl., 2pl., 3pl.. 


The imperative has only three distinctive forms: m.s., f.s., pl. 


8.2 The Perfect 


8.21 The inflectional affixes of the perfect are all suffixes. They have two 
alternants: (a) unstressed, when they occur finally; and (b) stressed, when 
followed by an additional suffix (direct or indirect object pronominal suffix). 


The paradigm of the verb kdtab “to write” is given below in the perfect (a) 
with the inflectional suffix, and (b) with an additional 3m.s. indirect object 
pron. suff.: 

ktabtdlu “1 wrote to him” 


ktdbtlu “you (m.s.) wrote to him” 
ktabtélu “you (f.s.) wrote to him” 


ktdbtu “1 wrote” 
ktabt “you (m.s.) wrote” 
ktdbti “you (f.s.) wrote” 


kdtab “he wrote” - ktéblu “he wrote to him” 
kdtbat “she wrote” - katbétlu “she wrote to him” 
ktdébna “we wrote” - ktabnalu “we wrote to him” 
ktdbtam “you (pl.) wrote” —-_ ktabtémlu “you (pl.) wrote to him” 
kdtbu “they wrote” - katbdlu “they wrote to him” 

- 126- 
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8.23 The stressed and unstressed perfect inflectional suffixes are therefore: 


STRESSED 
-t8 (tia/u) 
-é (ti) 
ona 


-tam 
-6 (Ju) 


8.24 Comparison of stressed with unstressed inflectional suffixes reveals: 


8.241 When the suffix ends in a consonant (2m.s., 3m.s., 2pl.), the stressed 
and unstressed forms are identical: 

kdtbat “she wrote” - katbétlu “she wrote to him’. 

ktdbtam “you (pl.) wrote” - ktabtémlu “you (pl.) wrote to him’. 


8.242 When the suffix consists of a vowel or ends with a vowel, this vowel 
is long in the stressed form and short in the unstressed form. In certain cases 
there is, in addition to the quantitative difference, also a qualitative differ- 
ence. If we consider the long vowel as the older form (see 5.36), we may 
describe the difference between the stressed and unstressed forms as follows: 


(a) The vowels @ and 6 of the stressed forms change to i and u respectively 
in the unstressed forms? This occurs in Is., 2f.s., and 3pl., e.g. 

ktabtélu “you (f.s.) wrote to him” - ktdbti “you (f.s.) wrote”. 

ktabt6lu “I wrote to him” - ktébtu “1 wrote”. 

katbolu “they wrote to him” - kdtbu “they wrote”. 


However, when the 3f.s. direct object pron. suff. is added, the vowels @ or 
6 of the stressed inflectional suff. (which also occur before all other direct 
object pron. suffixes) are replaced by i/iy or i/uw® respectively. Cf. 
ktabtéla “you (f.s.) wrote to her” vs. ktabtiha | ktabtiya “you wrote it 
(f.s.)”. 


' The suffixes in parenthesis occur before 3f.s. direct pron. suff., see below, 8.242. 
2 Cf. 5.341; 5.351; 8.42; 11.1 Tables 4a, 6; 11.241; 11.26. 


3 Cf. 8.36. Concerning addition of y and w see 7.3. 
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Ktabtdla “I wrote to her” vs. ktabtitha | ktabtiwa “1 wrote it (f'.)". 
katbola “they wrote to her” vs. katbitha | katbiwa “they wrote it (f.s.)”. 


(b) The vowel @ in the stressed form changes to a in the unstressed form. 
This occurs in Ipl. e.g. 
ktabnalu “we wrote to him” - ktdbna “we wrote”. 


8.3 The Imperfect 


8.31 The inflectional affixes of the imperfect have either prefixes alone or 
prefix + suffix. The following are the paradigms of the verb katab “to write” 
in the imperfect: 


Is. *dktab “Yl write 

2m.s. téktab “you (m.s.) will write” 
2f.s. tkatbén “you (f.s.) will write” 
3m.s. ydktab “he'll write” 

Shs. téktab “she'll write” 

Ipl. ndbktab “we'll write” 

2pl. tkatb6n “you (pl.) will write” 
3pl. ykatbon “they will write” 


The imperfect inflectional affixes are therefore: 


Is. *a- 
2m.s. fa- 
2s. t..8n 
3ms. ya 
3f.s. ta- 
Ipl. na- 
2pl. t..5n 
3pl. yen 


4 Cf. 5.311; 11.1 Table 3a; 11.23. 


5 The imperfect may be translated also by tenses other than the future, depending 
on the context in which it occurs. Since, however, I give it here (and elsewhere) 
in isolation and, what is more, | am here concerned with form and not meaning, 
Thave translated it by the future tense only. 
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8.32 The imperfect inflectional suffix (which occurs in 2f.s., 2pl. and 3pl.) 
contains a long vowel, and is therefore stressed, e.g. tkatbén, tkatbon, 
ykatbon. 


8.33 In all other forms (which have only prefixes) stress falls on the prefix 
when it occurs in a penultimate syllable and is not followed by a syllable 
containing a long vowel or ending with a geminate cluster. Cf. *dktab “Ill 
write” with ‘agitm “I'll get up’, and ‘afr “I'll throw”. 


If the prefix, however, occurs in the antepenultimate syllable the stress 
moves to the penultimate (see 5.1321), e.g. 

‘aftéham “1'll understand”. ‘astd¢jal “I'll hurry”. 

*as6lof “I'l chat”. *atqatal “I'll quarrel”. 


8.34 The vowel of the prefix, from which stress has shifted, is elided, except 
in 1s., where it is preceded by the consonant *. Cf. nxaf “we'll be afraid” vs. 
‘axaf “I'll be afraid”. 


If, however, as a result of elision of the vowel, a sequence of more than two 
initial consonants is produced, an anaptyctic may intrude between the first 
two consonants (see 6.33-37), e.g. 

*ntgddda > natgddda “we'll have a meal”. 


Note, that the vowel a in natgddda , which occurs in an unstressed syllable, 
I consider to be an anaptyctic vowel, as compared with a in néftah “we'll 
open’, which occurs in a stressed syllable and is a phoneme - the “original” 
vowel of the prefix na. Both vowels, however, are articulated in the same 
way, without any difference, but phenomena of vowel change in JB are more 
easily explained if we assume that a of na(gddda and the like are anaptyctic. 
Cf. 6.31. 


8.35 The consonant y, of the 3m.s. and 3pl. prefix, followed by another 
consonant, may be actualized as i, e.g. yqiil > igiil® “he'll say”. 


8.36 The consonant 7 of the inflectional suffix (-én or -dn) of the 2f.s., 2pl., 
and 3pl. forms, is elided when a direct or indirect object pron. suff. is added: 
tkatbén “you (f.s.) will write” - tkatbéla “you (f.s.) will write to her”. 
tkatbon “you'll (pl.) write” - tkatbolam “you (pl.) will write to them”. 
ybactdn “they'll send” - ybactdk “they'll send you (m.s.)”. 
However, when the 3f.s. direct object pron. suff. is added, the vowel @ 
changes to iJiy , and changes to i/uw (cf. 8.242a): 
tkatbtha | tkatbtya “you (f.s.) will write it (f: 
tkatbitha | tkatbiwa “you (pl.) will write it (f-s.)”. 


6 For the transcription of y in such cases see 3.55. 
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8.37 In all the other forms (which have no inflectional suff.) no vowel 
change occurs when a direct or indirect object pron. suff. is added, if the verb 
form ends with a consonant, e.g. 
*dktab “I'll write” - ‘aktdbu “I'l write it (m.s.)”. 
ndktab “we'll write” - naktdblu “we'll write to him”. 
In C)=w/y roots, whose verb forms end with a vowel, this vowel is length- 
ened before a direct or indirect object pron. suff. (cf. 8.41, 11.23, 11.25): 
tqqa “you (m.s.) will read” - tagganu “you (m.s.) will read it (m.s.)”. 
thki “you (m.s.) will speak” - tahkilu “you (m.s.) will tell him”. 


8.4 The Imperative 


8.41 The m.s. imperative derives from 2m.s. imperfect by elision of the 
prefix: 
téktab “you (m.s.) will write” - ktab “write! (m.s.)”. 


When the 2m.s. imperfect ends with a vowel, the vowel is lengthened in m.s. 
imperative if the imperative consists of a single syllable (cf. 8.37, 11.23, 
11.25), e.g. 

téqqa “you (m.s.) will read” - qq@ “read (m.s.)!” 

(hki "you (m.s.) will speak” - Aki “speak (m.s.)!” 


8.42 The f.s. and pl. imperative derive from 2f.s. and 2pl. imperfect, re- 
spectively, by elision of the prefix and consonant n of the suffix. 


These are the only changes that occur when the imperative consists of a 
single syllable: 

tahkén “you (f.s.) will speak” - Aké “speak! (f's.)” 

tahkon “you (pl.) will speak” - Ako “speak! (pl.)”. 


When the imperative consists of two syllables, the stress, which in the 
imperfect fell on the suffix, recedes to the preceding syllable and the suffix 
vowels @ and 6, from which stress has shifted, change to i and u, respectively 
(cf. 8.242; see 5.341, 5.351): 

tkatbén "you (f.s.) will write - ktdbi “write! (f.s.)” 

thatbon “you (pl.) will write” - ktdbu “write! (pl.)” 


8.43 When the direct or indirect object pron. suffix is added to the f.s. and 
pl. imperative, stress shifts to the inflectional suffix, as in the imperfect, and 
the vowels @ and @ are consequently retained, except before 3f.s. direct ob- 
ject pron. suff. when @ and change to 7 and a respectively (sce 11.353): 
katbénu “write (fs.) it (m.s.)!" - katbiha | katbiya “write (f.s.) it (f. 
katbola “write (pl.) to her” - katbitha | kathiwa “write (pl.) it (fs. 
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8.44 The ms. imperative ending with i is identical with f.s. imperative 
(10.83), ¢.g. gdtti “cover!”, agi “meet!” are both m.s. and f.s.” 


7 However, the final iin m.s. and fs. have a different derivation. While the m.s. i 

derives from the base pattern by monophthongization *iy > i (e.g. *gdttiy > 
derives from the inflectional suffix by the vowel change @> i (e.g. 
). This difference is surfaced, for example, when an object pron. 
ided, and stress falls on the inflectional suffix: gettini “cover (m.s.) me!” 
“cover (f:s.) me!” 
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ROOT PATTERNS OF THE PERFECT 


9.0 Introduction 


9.01 In verbs - persons and tenses are marked not only by different 
inflectional affixes but also by changes in the vowels of the root consonants. 
It is these vowels that determine the root pattern. 


We can distinguish, in general, three different root patterns in the perfect, 
two in the imperfect, and two in the imperative. It does not seem possible 
to explain by phonetic rules how the root patterns of the imperfect have 
derived from those of the perfect, or vice versa. But it is possible to show 
(as we do in this chapter) how the three perfect root patterns have, by a 
simple phonetic process, derived from a single pattern; and how the two 
imperfect and two imperative patterns have derived from another single 
pattern (which we shall show in the following chapter). 


9.02 The perfect in Form | of the verb kdtab “to write”, for example, has 
the following root patterns: 


(a) katab, which occurs, as such, in the 3m.s.: 
kdtab “he wrote”. 
We shall refer to this as Pat. A. 


(b) katb, which is found in the 3f.s. and in the 3pl.: 
kdtbat “she wrote”; 
kdtbu “they wrote”. 

We shall refer to this as Pat. B. 


(c) ktab, which is found in Is., 2m.s., 2f.s., Ipl. and 2pl.: 
ktdbtu “I wrote’; 
ktabt “you (m.s.) wrote”; 
ktdbti "you (f.s.) wrote”; 
ktdbna “we wrote’; 
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ktdbtam “you (pl.) wrote”. 
We shall refer to this as Pat. C. 


9.03 Before dealing with the perfect root patterns we shall give the 
paradigms of the perfect of all the verbs in question. We shall not, however, 
arrange them according to person, gender and number, as they usually are 
arranged, but according to their root patterns, as follows: 

Pat. A: perfect - 3m.s. (he). 

Pat. B: perfect - 3f-s. (she), 3pl. (they). 

Pat. C: perfect - 1s. (I), 2m.s. (you), 2f.s. (you), Ipl. (we), 2pl. (you). 


9.04 The JB verb Forms will be designated - as CA Forms traditionally 
are - by number. The JB Forms féCal and foCal which do not exist as such 
in CA will be treated here as variants of Form 3 (faCa/) and numbered 3a 
and 3b respectively. Similarly, their passive forms iféCal and ¢(/a¢al will be 
treated as variants of Form 6 (/acal) and numbered 6a and 6b 
respectively.'. Form 4 does not occur in JB, and will not therefore be listed 
here. 


The JB verb Forms are: 
Form 1: fécal. Form 2: faccal. Form 3: facal. 
Form 3a: fecal. Form 3b: focal. Form 5: ¢faecal. 
Form 6: ifacal. Form 6a: fécal. Form 6b: ¢/oCal. 
Form 7: nfécal. Form 8: fidcal. Form 9: fall. 
Form 10: stdftal. 


9.1 Paradigms of Strong Verbs 


9.101 Form 1: (a) kdtab “to write” 
Pat. A: kdtab. 


Pat. B: kdtbat, kdtbu. 
Pat. C: ktdbtu, -t, -ti, -na, -tam. 


(b) gdbal “to accept, agree” 
conjugates in the perfect like kdtab. 


9.102 Form 2: ndzzal “to take down” 
Pat. A: ndzzal. 


' See 1.31. 
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Pat. B: ndzzlat, ndzzlu. 
Pat. C: nazzdltu, -t, -ti, -na, tam. 


9.103 Form 3: Aarab “to fight” 


Pat. A: Adrab. 
Pat. B: Adrbat, harbu. 
Pat. C: hardbtu, -t, -ti, -na, -tam. 


9.104 Form 3a: bégak “to bless” 


Pat. A: begak. 
Pat. B: bégkat, begku. 
Pat. C: bigdktu | begdktu, -t, -ti, -na, -tam. 


9.105 Form 3b: sdlaf “to chat” 


Pat. A: sdlaf. 
Pat. B: solfet, sdlfu. 
Pat. C: soldfiu | suldftu, -t, -ti, -na, tam. 


9.106 Form 5: tkdmmal “to be completed” 


Pat. A: tkdmmal. 
Pat. B: tkdmmlat, thémmlu. 
Pat. C: tkamméditu, -t, -ti, -na, -tam. 


9.107 Form 6: tqatal “to quarrel” 


Pat. A: tqatal. 
Pat. B: tgatlat, tgatlu. 
Pat. C: tqatdltu, -1, -ti, -na, -tem. 


9.108 Form 6a: tnéfan “to be marked, become betrothed” 


Pat. A: tnéSan. 
Pat. B: tnéSnat, iné§nu. 
Pat. C: tnifdntu / tne§dntu, -t, -ti, -na, -tam. 


9.109 Form 6b: tdéxan > dddxan “to feel dizzy” 


2 Blanc (1964, p. 110) records this verb as dxan (Form 3b). Although déxan may 
in fact be heard, the reflexive meaning of the verb indicates that it should prop- 
erly be tdoxan (Form 6b), which by assimiiation becomes dddxan, which is 
actualized as dxan. 
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Pat. A: ddoxan. 
Pat. B: ddoxnat, ddoxnu. 
Pat. C: dduxdntu, -t, -ti, -na, -tam. 


9.110 Form 7: nkdtab “to be written down, listed” 


Pat. A: nkdtab. 
Pat. B: nkdtbat, nkdtbu. 
Pat. C: naktdbtu, -t, -ti, -na, -tam. 


9.111 Form 8: (a) ftdham “to understand” 


Pat. A: ftdham. 
Pat. B: ftdhmat, ftéhmu. 
Pat. C: fothdmtu, -t, -ti, -na, tam. 


(b) With C,=s: S¢dgal “to work” 


Pat. A: Sdgal. 
Pat. B: Stdglot, Stdglu. 
Pat. C: S¢gditu, -t, -ti, -na, tam. 


9.112 Form 9: sfagz “to turn yellow, become pale” 
Pat. A: sfagg. 


Pat. B: sfdigat, sfdggu. 
Pat. C: sfaggétu, -t, -ti, -na, -tam. 


9.113 Form 10: std¢jal “to hurry” 


Pat. A: std¢jal. 
Pat. B: stdcjlat | stdCajlat, stdcjlu | stdcajlu. 
Pat. C: stacjditu, -t, -ti, -na, -tam. 


9.2. Paradigms of Verbs with Geminate Root 


9.201 Form I: farr “to throw” 
Pat. A: farr. 

Pat. B: farrat, farru. 

Pat. C: farrétu, -t, -ti, -na, -tam. 


9.202 Form 2: jdnnan “to madden” 
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conjugates like strong verbs (9.102). 

9.203 Form 7: ndaqq “to be ground, knocked” 

Pat. A: ndaqq. 

Pat. B: nddqqat, -u. 

Pat. C: ndaqgétu, -t, -ti, -na, -tam. 

9.204 Form 8: Stamm “to smell” 


Pat. A: Stamm. 
Pat. B: Stdmmat, Sidmmu. 
Pat. C: Stammétu, -t, -ti, -na, -tam. 


9.205 Form 10: stCadd “to get ready, to become proficient, expert” 


Pat. A: stCadd. 
Pat. B: stCdddat, stCdddu. 
Pat. C: stCaddétu, -t, -ti, -na, -tam. 


9.3 Paradigms of Verbs with C;='/w/y 


9.31 Verbs with C,=' 


9.311 Form |: ‘dkal “to eat” 


9.312 Form 2: ‘djjar “to rent” 
conjugates like strong verbs (9.102). 


9.313 Form 5: t’dttar “to be affected, be moved” 
conjugates like strong verbs (9.106). 


9.314 Form 7: n’dkal “to be eaten” 
conjugates like strong verbs (9.110). 


9.32 Verbs with C, = 


9.321 Form I: (a) waga¢ “to fall” 
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conjugates in the perfect like strong verbs (9.101). 

(b) wdzan “to weigh” 

conjugates in the perfect like strong verbs (9.101). 


9.322 Form 2: wdssal “to escort, take/walk someone to” 
conjugates like strong verbs (9.102). 


9.323 Form 5: twdnnas “to enjoy oneself” 
conjugates like strong verbs (9.106). 


9.324 Form 6: twaCad “to make an appointment” 
conjugates like strong verbs (9.107). 


9.325 Form 7: mwdlad “to be born” 


Pat. A: nwdlad. 
Pat. B: mwdldot, nwdldu. 
Pat. C: nawlddtu | nuwlddtu | niilddtu | mulddtu, -t, -ti, -na, -tam. 


9.326 Form 8: tdfaq ( < *wtdfaq) “to agree” 


Pat. A: ttdfaq. 


Pat. B: tdfgat, ttdfqu. 
Pat. C: tafagtu, -t, -ti, -na, -tam. 


9.33 Verbs with C,=y 


9.331 Form 1: ydbas “to dry (intr.)” 
conjugates in the perfect like strong verbs (9.101). 


9.332 Form 2: yébbas “to dry (trans.)” 
conjugates like strong verbs (9.102). 


9.4 Paradigms of Verbs with Hollow Root and Verbs with C:= w/y 


9.401 Form | with hollow root: (a) xdf “to be scared, afraid” 
Pat. A: xaf. 


Pat. B: xafat, xafu. 
Pat. C: xaftu, -t, -ti, -na, -tam. 
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(b) sa@g “to become” 
conjugates in the perfect like xa/- 


(c) gam “to get up” 
conjugates in the perfect like xa/. 


9.402 Form | with hollow root and C;= w/y: ja “to come” 
Pat. A: ja. 


Pat. B: jat, jo. 
Pat. C: jitu, -t, -ti, -na, -tam. 


9.403 Form | with C,=w: tdwal “to grow tall” 
conjugates like strong verbs (9.101). 


9.404 Form 2 with C:=w: xdwwaf “to frighten” 
conjugates like strong verbs (9.102). 


9.405 Form 2 with C,=y: ndyyam “to put to sleep” 
conjugates like strong verbs (9.102). 


9.406 Form 3 with C,=w: jawab “to answer” 
conjugates like strong verbs (9.103). 


9.407 Form 3 with C:=y: sdyal “to ask” 
conjugates like strong verbs (9.103). 


9.408 Form 5 with C:=w: tsdwwaq “to go shopping” 
conjugates like strong verbs (9.106). 


9.409 Form 7 with hollow root: ndag “to turn (intr.)” 
Pat. A: ndag. 


Pat. B: ndaget, ndagu. 
Pat. C: ndagétu, -t, -ti, -na, -tam. 


9.410 Form 7 with Ca=w: ntdwal “to become confused” 
conjugates like strong verbs (9.110). 


9.411 Form 8 with hollow root: ¢taz “to need” 
Pat. A: ¢tdz. 


Pat. B: Ctdzat, Ctdzu. 
Pat. C: Ctazétu, -t, -ti, -na, -tam. 
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9.412 Form 9 with C;=w: swadd “to tum black” 
conjugates like strong verbs (9.112). 


9.413 Form 9 with C;=y: byadd “to tum white” 
conjugates like strong verbs (9. 112). 


9.414 Form 10 with hollow root: sigah> sigah “to rest” 


Pat. A: s(gah. 
Pat. B: stgahat, sigahu. 
Pat. C: stgah@tu, -t, -ti, -na, -tam. 


9.415 Form 10 with hollow root and C;=w/y: stéha “to be ashamed” 


Pat. A: stdha. 
Pat. B: stdhat, stdhu. 
Pat. C: sthétu, -t, 


9.5 Paradigms of Verbs with Cs= w/y 


9.501 Form |: (a) bdga “to remain? 


Pat. A: bdqa. 


Pat. B: bdgat, bdqu. 
Pat. C: bgétu, -t, -ti, -na, -tam. 


(b) dla “to fry” 
conjugates in the perfect like bdga. 


9.502 Form 2: (a) xdila “to put” 


Pat. A: xdila. 
Pat. B: xdilat, xdllu. 
Pat. C: xallétu, -t, -ti, -na, -tam. 


(b) With C;=w: wddda “to convey, transfer” 
conjugates like xdila. 


3 In the verb qdga “to read” the consonant g assimilates with q when q and form 
a cluster, as in *qgétu > qqétu “I read” (3.511). The same occurs in the imperfect 
and imperative, see 10.501, n. 
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(c) With C,=w: sdwwa “to do, make” 
conjugates like xdlla. 


9.503 Form 3: (a) aga “to meet” 


Pat. A: /aga. 
Pat. B: /agat, laqu. 
Pat. C: lagétu, -t, -ti, -na, -tam. 


(b) With C,=": 'dda “to harm” 
conjugates like /aga. 
9.504 Form 5: (a) tgddda “to have a meal, lunch” 


Pat. A: tgddda. 
Pat. B: igdddat, igdddu. 
Pat. C: (gaddétu, -t, -ti, -na, -tam. 


(b) With C,=w: twdffa “to die, pass away” 
conjugates like (gddda. 
9.505 Form 6: (a) thaha “to brag, pride oneself” 


Pat. A: thaha. 
Pat. B: tbahat, tbahu. 
Pat. C: thahétu, -t, -ti, -na, -tam. 


(b) With C,=": dda “to be harmed” 
conjugates like tbaha. 


(c) With C,=w: twaza “to be excited and provoked to interfere” 
conjugates like haha. 


9.506 Form 7: ngdla “to be fried” 
Pat. A: ngdla. 

Pat. B: ngdlat, ngdlu. 

Pat. C: nagleétu, -t, -ti, -na, -tam. 


9.507 Form 8: $tdka “to lodge a complaint, to suc” 


Pat. A: Staka. 
Pat. B: Stakat, ftdku. 
Pat. C: §¢kétu, -t, -li, -na, -tam. 


9.508 Form 10: stéhna “to enjoy” 
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Pat. A: stdhna. 
Pat. B: stdhnat, stéhnu. 
Pat. C: stahnétu, -t, -ti, -na, -tam. 


9.6 Paradigms of Quadriconsonantal Verbs 


9.601 Form 2: tdrjam “to translate” 


Pat. A: tdrjam. 
Pat. B: tdrjmat | tdrajmat, tdrjmu | tdrajmu. 
Pat. C: tarjdémtu, -t, -ti, -na, -tam. 


9.602 Form 5: (4glab “to tumble, roll over” 


Pat. A: ¢Sdglab. 
Pat. B: tSdqlbat | t$dgalbat, t8dqlbu | $dgalbu. 
Pat. C: sagldbtu, -t, -ti, -na, -tam. 


9.7 Derivation of Pat. B from Pat. A 


9.70 If we consider Pat. A (= 3m.s.) as the base pattern of the perfect, then 
Pat. B (= 3f.s., 3pl.) can be shown to derive from it. The difference, if any, 
between the two pattems arises in most cases from the need to avoid 
antepenultimate stress (5.1321) and, in some cases, to avoid hiatus (7.3), 
which the addition of the 3f.s. and 3pl. inflectional suffixes to Pat. A would 
produce (cf. 10.80). 


9.71 If Pat. A has two syllables and the second syllable is closed, e.g. kdtab 
“he wrote”, the addition of the 3f.s. and 3pl. inflectional suffixes would 
produce the forms *kdtabat, *kdtabu, with antepenultimate stress. We may 
assume therefore that in order to avoid antepenultimate stress the vowel that 
follows the second radical has been elided in the 3f.s. and 3pl., thus 
producing the forms kdrbat “she wrote” and kdtbu “they wrote” (5.1321b; cf. 
10.82). This occurs in all strong verbs and those weak verbs that conjugate 
like strong verbs, except Form 9, whose Pat. A consists of a single syllable 
(see 9.73): 

harab+u > *harabu > harbu “they fought” (9.103). 

nkdtab+ at > *nkdtabat > nkdtbat “she was written down” (9.110). 

‘dkal+u > *ékalu > 'dklu “they ate” (9.311). 

nwdlad+ at > *nwdladat > nwdldat “she was born” (9.325). 
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9.72 If the elision of the vowel results in a medial 3-consonant sequence, 
an anaptyctic may intrude between the first and second consonants (6.432; 
cf. 10.83). This occurs in Form 10 with strong verbs and in 
quadriconsonantal verbs: 
tdrjam+u > *tdrjamu > tdrjmu | tdrajmu “they translated” (9.601). 
stdcjal+ at > *std¢jalet > stdcjlat | staCajlat “she hurried” (9.113). 


However, if the first two consonants of the the resulting three-consonant 
sequence are a geminate, they are actualized as a single consonant, thus 
producing a two-consonant cluster; and no anaptyctic is required (6.43le; 
cf.10.83). This occurs in Forms 2 and 5 with strong verbs: 

*ndzzalu > ndzzlu > nazlu “they took down” (9.102). 

*tkdmmalat > tkémmist > thamlot “it (f.s.) was completed” (9.106). 


9.73 If Pat. A consists of a single closed syllable, Pat. B does not differ from 
it. The addition of an inflectional suffix to Pat. A in this case produces 
penultimate, and not antepenultimate stress, and there is therefore no need 
for elision of any vowel. This occurs in Form 9, in geminate, and in hollow 
roots: 

sfagg “he tured yellow” - s/4ggu “they tuned yellow” (9.112). 

farr “be threw” - farru “they threw” (9.201). 

Ctaz “he needed” - Ctazu “they needed” (9.411). 


9.74 If Pat. A is a single open syllable its vowel is elided in order, it seems, 
to avoid a hiatus in Pat. B (7.5; cf. 10.73, 10.84). This occurs in the verb 
ja “to come”: 

jatoat > *jaat > jt “she came” (9.402). 


In the 3pl. of this verb the vowel a and the suffix u are reduced to a single 
vowel 6: 
jat+u > *jau > j6 “they came” (9.402). 


9.75. Similarly, if Pat. A has two syllables and the second syllable is open, 
the addition of the suffixes produces a hiatus, which the elision of the vowel 
serves to avoid. This occurs in Cs=w/y: 

bdgat at > *bdgaat > bdgat “she remained” (9.501). 

stéha+u > *stéhau > stéhu “they were ashamed” (9.415). 


9.8 Derivation of Pat. C from Pat. A 


9.80 Pat. C (= Ist and 2nd persons) also appears to derive from Pat. A by 
a phonetic process. The vowel change is a result of stress shift. Since the 
stress in Ist and 2nd persons has moved to the second syllable, the vowel 
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of the first syllable, which is now unstressed, undergoes whatever change, 
or changes, usually occur in vowels from which the stress has shifted: 


9.81 A short vowel is elided (5.41): 
kdtab+ tu > *kdtabtu > *katdbtu > ktdbtu “I wrote” (9.101). 


However, if the vowel follows the consonant ’ it is retained (4.521c, 4.522c, 
5.42): 
*dkal “he ate” - 'akdltu “I ate” (9.311). 


9.82 A long vowel is shortened and in certain cases even undergoes a qual- 
itative change (5.3): 
hdrab+ tu > *hdrabtu > hardbtu‘ “I fought” (9.103). 
sdlaf+ tu > **sdlaftu > soléftu /suldftu’ “1 chatted” (9.105). 
bégak+ tu > *bégaktu > begdktu | bigdktué “I blessed” (9.104). 


9.83 When, as a result of clision of the vowel, an initial sequence of three 
consonants is produced, an anaptyctic intrudes between the first and second 
consonants (6.331): 
ndzzal+ tu > *ndzzaltu > *nzzdltu > nazzdltu “1 took down” (9.102). 
Sitham+ tu > *ftthamtu > *fthdmtu > fethdmtu “I understood” 
(9.1 11a). 
tdrjam+ tu > *tdrjamtu > *trjdmtu > tarjdmtu ‘1 translated” (9.601). 


9.84 However, in C;=w of Form 8 the anaptyctic in Pat. B occurs not 
between the first and second consonants, as it usually does in JB, but be- 
tween the second and third consonants. The reason is that the first 2 con- 
sonants, as a result of assimilation of w with ¢, form a geminate (« < wi), 
in which an anaptyctic does not intrude (6.333): 

tdfaq+ tu > *tdfaqtu > *tfdgtu > tafadgtu "I agreed” (9.326). 
9.85 In C,=w of Form 7 the diphthong, which has been produced in Pat. 
B by the addition of an anaptyctic, may be reduced to a single vowel (4.51; 
4.521b; 7.22): 

nwdlad+ tu > nawlddtu /nuwlddtu | niilédtu | nulddtu “1 was bom” 

(9.325). 


9.86 When the first two consonants of the resulting three-consonant se- 
quence are st or ft no anaptyctic intrudes (6.332): 


4 See 5.311. 
5 See 5.352. 


6 See 5.342. 
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Segaltu “I worked” (9.111b). 
4tk@tu “1 lodged a complaint, sued” (9.507). 
sthétu “I was ashamed’ (9.415). 

sigahétu “I rested” (9.414). 


9.87 (a) When, as a result of elision of the vowel, an initial 4-consonant 
sequence is produced in Pat. B, an anaptyctic intrudes between the second 
and third consonants (6.341; 10.721): 

‘*sthnétu > stahnétu “1 enjoyed” (9.508). 

*igddétu > tgaddétu “1 had a meal” (9.504). 

*tkmmdltu > tkammdltu "1 was completed” (9.106). 

*stCjdltu > staCjdltu “I hurried” (9.113). 


(b) When a sequence of 5 initial consonants is produced, an anaptyctic in- 
trudes usually between the ‘ist and 2nd and between the 3rd and 4th con- 
sonants (6.351a; 10.722a). In geminate roots of Form 10, too, elision of the 
vowel produces a sequence of five initial consonants, but since the first two 
consonants are si, the anaptyctic intrudes between the third and fourth 
consonants only (6.352): 

*stCddétu > stCaddétu “I became proficient” (9.205). 


9.88 In the Ist and 2nd persons of some verbs the vowel @ is inserted be- 
tween Pat. C and the inflectional suffix. This occurs in C;=w/y, Form 9, 
geminate roots, and Forms 7-10 of hollow roots. 


If we examine the verbs containing such an @, we find that their Pat. A 
contains either (a) two syllables, of which the second is an open one, e.g. 
bdga “he remained” - bgétu “I remained”, 
sdwwa “he made” - sawwétu “I made”; 
or (b) a single closed syllable,’ e.g. 
Sfaxg “he became pale” - sfoggétu “I became pale” (9.112); 
Sarr “be threw” - forrétu “I threw” (9.201); 
ndag “he turned” - ndagétu “I turned” (9.409). 


With regard to (a), ie. C;=w/y, we may assume that Pat. A should, the- 
oretically, have ended with a diphthong (e.g. *bdqay), but the final y, since 
it occurs in a final unstressed syllable, is not actualized (*bdgay > bdga “he 
remained”). The vowel @ in Pat. C is therefore a result of the 
monophthongization of the assumed diphthong ay (7.212): 

*bagaytu > bgétu “I remained” (9.501). 


7 In all verbs whose Pat. A consists of a single closed syllable the vowel @ is in- 
except in Form | of hollow root: xaf “he was afraid” - xéftu “I was 
'; See below, 9.89. 
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In (b), however, where Pat. A is a single closed syllable, the presence of a 
diphthong is not assumed. But here we meet with a phenomenon that is 
not confined to JB, namely, analogy with C;=w/y." 


This explanation appears to be acceptable; the question, however, is 
whether the insertion of @ occurred in JB in accordance with its own rules, 
which seems unlikely, or whether it was adopted. 


9.89 In hollow roots of Form | (9.401) it is more difficult to explain, pho- 
netically, the derivation of Pat. C from Pat. A. e.g. 
xf “he was afraid” - xdftu “I was afraid”? 


However, since this kind of vowel change (i.e. xaftu, gamtu etc.) is found in 
CA (xiftu, qumtu), and apparently in all Arabic dialects, there is no reason 
to try to explain it solely within JB itself. In this case (as, it would seem, in 
the case of the insertion of @ mentioned above, 9.88) the vowel change 
clearly did not occur within JB but was adopted by JB. 


9.9 Conclusion 


To conclude, the elision of the vowel in Pat. C, like the stress shift in Pat. 
B, both stem from the need to avoid antepenultimate stress. The question 
that this raises is why in each case a different solution is adopted ? We shall 
try to explain this difference within JB itself, without reference to other lin- 
guistic systems. 


+ We may assume that this analogy stems from the 3pl., where both geminate root 
of Form 1 and C;=w/y of Form 2 have the same form: farru “they threw” 
(9.201) - xdilu “they put” (9.502). Consequently we get forrétu “I threw’ by 
analogy with xallétu “I put’. 


9 From the base pattern xaf we would expect in the Ist and 2nd persons, for ex- 
ample, the forms *xd/tu etc. How, then, is xaftu derived from *xaftu? The 
shortening of a may be due to the presence of the following cluster (although the 
vowel in such cases is not regularly shortened and we do find long vowels before 
a cluster, e.g. hamdi “sour, acid"). The shift a > ais more difficult to explain, 
since stress position remains unchanged and the vowel a is found before a clus- 
ter, e.g. bbdhdu “alone (3m.s.), by himself”. 

However, comparison with CA shows that in CA too only u and i occur in the 
Ist and 2nd persons of hollow roots in Form | (e.g. CA qumtu “I got up’, xiftu 
“I was afraid’), but not a. 
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The stress shift in Pat. C is due to the addition of the Ist and 2nd person 
inflectional suffix to the base pattem. This creates a penultimate syllable 
that is either closed (e.g. *katabtu > ktdbtu “I wrote”) or contains a long 
vowel (e.g. *ndagétu > ndagétu “I tumed”); and such penultimate syllables 
are always stressed in JB. 


The elision of the vowel in Pat. B is due to the addition of the 3f.s. and 3pl. 
inflectional suffix to the base pattern. This creates an open penultimate 
syllable."° In such cases JB offers two alternatives for avoiding 
antepenultimate stress (5.132): (a) to shift the stress to the penultimate 
syllable as in the Ist and 2nd persons; or (b) to elide the vowel of the open 
syllable, and the resulting syllabic reduction converts the stressed 
antepenultimate syllable into a stressed penultimate syllable without stress 
shift. The choice of the second alternative for the 3f.s. and 3p]. may be due 
to a desire to create a uniform sound pattern for all the forms of the 3rd 
person, with the stress, each time, on the word initial syllable, which has the 
same initial consonant(s) as 3m.s.: kdtab, kdtbot, kétbu. Cf. the imperative 
forms, 10.91. 


10 The reason for this is that the 3rd person inflectional suffixes are either a vowel 
(-u) or vowel plus consonant (-at), while the Ist and 2nd person inflectional suf- 
fixes are either a consonant (-!) or a consonant plus vowel (-tu, -li, -ma, -tdm). 
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ROOT PATTERNS OF THE IMPERFECT AND IMPERATIVE 


10.0 Introduction 


10.01 In the previous chapter we dealt with the three root patterns of the 
perfect, which we referred to as Pat. A, B and C. In this chapter we shall 
deal with the root patterns of the imperfect and the imperative. 


In the imperfect two root patterns may be distinguished. The verb ndzzal “to 
take down”, in Form 2, for example, has the following imperfect root pat- 
terns: 


(a) nazzal is found in the |s., 2m.s., 3m.s., 3f.s. and Ipl.: 
*andzzal “I'll take down"; 
tndzzal “you (m.s.) will take down’; 
yndzzal “he'll take down”; 
tndzzal “she'll take down’; 
nndzzal “we'll take down”. 
We shall refer to this as Pat. D. 


(b) nazzi is found in the 2f.s., 2pl. and 3pl.: 
tnazzlén “you'll (f.s.) take down"; 
tnazzlon “you'll (pl.) take down”; 
ynazzlon “they'll take down”. 

We shall refer to this as Pat. E. 


10.02 We find two root patterns in the imperative too: 
(a) aazzal occurs, as such, in m.s., which is identical with Pat. D. of the 
imperfect: 
nézzal “take down! (m.s.)”. 
We shall refer to this as Pat F. 


(b) nazzi is found in the f.s. and in pl.: 
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ndzzli “take down! ( 
ndzzlu “take down! (pl. 
We shall refer to this as Pat. G. 


10.03 We shall attempt to show, below, that Pat. D (= Pat. F) is the base 
pattern from which Pat. E and G derive. 


Here, too, we shall present the paradigm not in the usual Ist, 2nd, 3rd per- 
son order but arranged according to root patterns, as follows: 


Pat. D: Imperfect - Is., 2m.s.,3m.s., 3f.s., Ipl. 
Pat. E: Imperfect - 2f.s., 2pl., 3pl. 

Pat. F: Imperative - m.s.. 

Pat. G: Imperative - f.s., pl. 


10.1 Paradigms of Strong Verbs 


10.101 Form 1 (a) with a in Pat. D: kdtab “to write” 


Pat. D: 'dktab, tdktab, ya-, ta-, na-. 
Pat. E: tkatbén, tkatbin, ykatbon. 
Pat. F: ktab. 

Pat. G: ktdbi, ktdbu. 


(b) With ain Pat. D: gdbal “to accept, agree” 


Pat. D: ‘dgbal, tagbal, ya-, ta-, nd-. 
Pat. E: tgablén, tqablon, yqablon. 
Pat. F: qbal. 

Pat. G: qbdli, gbdlu. 


10.102 Form 2: ndzzal “to take down” 


Pat. D: ‘andzzal, tndzzal, y-, t-, n-. 
Pat. E: tnazzlén, tnazzlon, ynazzlon. 
Pat. F: ndzzal. 

Pat. G: ndzzli, ndzzlu. 


10.103 Form 3: Adrab “to fight” 


Pat. D: ‘aharab, tharab, y-, t-, n-. 
Pat. E: tharbén, tharbon, yharbon. 
Pat. F: Aarab. 
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Pat. G: harbi, harbu. 


10.104 Form 3a: bégak “to bless” 


Pat. D: ‘*abégak, tbégak, y-, t-, n-. 
Pat. E: tbigkén, thigkon, ybigkon. 
Pat. F: bégak. 

Pat. G: bégki, begku. 


10.105 Form 3b: sdlaf “to chat” 


Pat. D: ‘asdlaf, tsdlaf, y-, t-, n-. 
Pat. E: tsolfén, tsolfon, ysolfon. 
Pat. solaf. 

Pat. G: so/fi, sdlfu. 


10.106 Form 5: tkdmmal “to be completed” 


Pat. D: 'atkdmmal, tatkdmmal, ya-, ta-, na-. 
Pat. E: tatkammlén, tatkammlon, yatkammlon. 
Pat. F: tkdmmal. 

Pat. G: tkdmmli, thémmlu. 


10.107 Form 6: ¢qatal “to quarrel” 


Pat. D: ‘atg@tal, tatqatal, ya-, ta-, na-. 
Pat. E: tatqatlén, tatqatlon, yatqatlon. 
Pat. F: ¢qatal. 

Pat. G: tqatli, tqatlu. 


10.108 Form 6a: iméSan “to be marked, become betrothed” 


Pat. D: ‘atnéSan, tatnésan, ya-, ta-, na-. 
Pat. E: tatne§nén, tatne§ndn, yatne§ndn. 
Pat. F: tnéfan. 

Pat. G: tné$ni, tnéinu. 


10.109 Form 6b: tdéxan > ddoxan “to feel dizzy” 


Pat. D: ‘adddxan, tadddxan, ya-, ta-, na-. 
Pat. E: taddoxnén, taddoxnon, yaddoxnon. 
Pat. dd6xan. 

Pat. G: dddxni, ddéxnu. 
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10.110 Form 7: nkdtab “to be written down, listed” 


Pat. D: 'ankdtab, tankdtab, ya-, ta-, na-. 
Pat. E: tankathén, tankatbon, yankatbon. 
Pat. F: nkdtab. 

Pat. G: nkdtbi, nkdtbu. 


10.111 Form 8: (a) ftéham “to understand” 


Pat. D: 'aftéham, taftdham, ya-, ta-, na-. 
Pat. E: taftahmén, taftahmon, yaftahmon. 
Pat. F: ftéham. 

Pat. G: ftdhmi, fidhmu. 


(b) With C,= Stdgal “to work” 
conjugates in the imperfect and imperative like fidham. 
10.112 Form 9: sfagg “to turn yellow, become pale” 


Pat. D: ‘'asfagg, tasf4gg, ya-, ta-, na-. 
Pat. E: 1asfoggen, tasfoggon, yasfoggon. 
Pat. F: sfagg. 

Pat. G: sfdggi, sfdggu. 


10.113 Form 10: std¢jal “to hurry” 
Pat. D: ‘astd¢jal, tastd¢jal, ya-, 1a-, na-. 
Pat. E: tastacajlén, tastacajlon, yastacajlon. 


Pat. F: stdcjal. 
Pat. G: std¢jli | stdcajli, stdjhu | stdCajlu. 


10.2 Paradigms of Verbs with Geminate Root 


10.201 Form I: farr “to throw” 


Pat. D: ‘aférr, Ufarr, y-, t-, ne. 
Pat. E: sfarrén, tferran, yforran. 
Pat. F: forr. 

Pat. G: farri, farru. 


10.202 Form 2: jdnnan “to madden” 
conjugates like strong verbs (10.102). 
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10.203 Form 7: ndagq “to be ground, knocked” 


Pat. D: ‘anddqq, tanddgqq, ye-, ta-, na-. 
Pat. E: tandaggén, tandaqqon, yandaggon. 
Pat. F: ndaqq. 

Pat. G: ndéqqi, ndéqqu. 


10.204 Form 8: Stamm “to smell” 


Pat. D: ‘altdmm, taktémm, ya-, ta-, nd-. 
Pat. E: ta3tammén, taltammén, yastammon. 
Pat. F: Stamm. 

Pat. G: Stdémmi, §t4mmu. 


10.205 Form 10: stCadd “to get ready, to become proficient, expert” 


Pat. D: ‘astCédd, tastCidd, ya-, ta-, na-. 
Pat. E: tastCaddén, tastCadddn, yastCaddon. 
Pat. F: stcadd. 

Pat. G: stdddi, stCdddu. 


10.3 Paradigms of Verbs with C, ='/w/y 
10.31 Verbs with C, =" 
10.311 Form 1: 'dkal “to eat”! 
Pat. D: ‘akal, takal, y-, t-, n-. 
Pat. E: taklén, takl6n, yaklon. 
Pat. F: kal. 
Pat. G: kéli, kélu. 


10.312 Form 2: ’djjar “to rent” 
conjugates like strong verbs (10.102). 


10.313 Form 5: t’dttar “to be affected, be moved” 
conjugates like strong verbs (10.106). 


1 The verb *dmag “to order” conjugates in the imperfect: 'dmag, td'mag, Vamgin ; 
and in the imperative: "mag and 'dmag (Blanc 1964, pp. 105-106), cf. 4.521¢. The 
verb 'dxad “to take’, however, conjugates like "dkal. 
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10.314 Form 7: n’dkal “to be eaten” 
conjugates like strong verbs (10.110). 


10.32 Verbs with C, = w 


10.321 Form | (a) with ain Pat. D: wdgat “to fall” 


Pat. D: 'dwqat, tswqat | tiiga®, y-, t-, n-. 
Pat. twaqcén, twaqCdn, ywaqcon. 

Pat. F: wqac? 

Pat. G: wqd¢i, wqdCu. 


(b) With a in Pat. D: wdzan “to weigh” 


Pat. D: *dwzan, téwzan | tiizan, y-, t-, n-. 
Pat. twaznén, twazndn, ywazndn. 

Pat. F: wzon. 

Pat. G: wzéni, wzdnu. 


10.322 Form 2: wdssal “to escort, make someone get to” 
conjugates like strong verbs (10.102). 


10.323 Form 5: twdnnas “to enjoy oneself” 
conjugates like strong verbs (10.106). 


10.324 Form 6: twa@Cad “to make an appointment” 
conjugates like strong verbs (10.107). 


10.325 Form 7: nwdlad “to be born” 
conjugates in the imperfect and imperative like strong verbs. 


10.326 Form 8: tdfaq (< *widfaq) “to agree” 


Pat. D: ‘attdfag, tattdfeq, ya-, ta-, na-. 
Pat. E: tattafqén, tattafgon, yattafqon. 
Pat. F: udfag. 

Pat. G: «dfqi, udfqu. 


2 Blanc (1964, p. 104) records the imperative with & wqaC. On the other hand he 
records the imperfect of this verb with a, which is irregular, since the imperative 
and imperfect usually have the same vowel. The imperative, as attested by my 
informants, should be wgaC. I suspect that Blanc’s notation of the imperative 
wage is due to a printing error. 
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10.33 Verbs with C:=y 


10.331 Form 1: ydbas “to dry (intr.)” 


Pat. D: *dybas, tébas, y-, t-, n-. 
Pat. E: tyabsén, tyabson, yyabson 
Pat. F: ybas. 

Pat. G: ybdsi, ybdsu. 


10.332 Form 2: ydbbas “to dry (trans.)” 
conjugates like strong verbs (9.102). 


10.4 Paradigms of Verbs with Hollow Root and Verbs with C:= w/y 
10.401 Form | with hollow root: 
(a) with a in Pat. D: xaf“to be scared, afraid” 


Pat. D: 'axdf, txaf, y-, t, n-. 
Pat. E: txafén, txafon, yxafon. 
Pat. F: xaf. 

Pat. G: x4fi, xafu. 


(b) with iin Pat. D: sag “to become” 


Pat. D: ‘asig, tsig, y-, t-, n-. 
Pat. E: tsigén, tsigGn, ysigon. 
Pat. F: sig. 

Pat. G: sigi, sigu. 


(c) With win Pat. D: gam “to get up” 


Pat. D: ‘aqiim, tqiim, y-, t-, n-. 


Pat. E: tqumén, tqumdn, yqumon. 
Pat. gum. 
Pat. G: qiimi, qiimu. 


10.402 Form | with hollow root and C;=w/y: ja “to come 


3 The verb ja “to come” has no imperative. For the imperative a different verb is 
used in JB: ral “comet” (m.s.), (ali (Cs.), (alu (pl.). This verb occurs only in the 
imperative. 
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Pat. D: 'dji, tdji, y-, t, n-. 
Pat. E: djén/ tajen, djon | tajon, yjon. 


10.403 Form | with C,:=w: {dwal “to grow tall” 
conjugates like strong verbs (10.101b). 


10.404 Form 2 with C:=w: xdwwaf “to frighten” 
conjugates like strong verbs (10.102). 


10.405 Form 2 with C:=y: ndyyam “to put to sleep” 
conjugates like strong verbs (10.102). 


10.406 Form 3 with C,=w: jawab “to answer” 
conjugates like strong verbs (10.103). 


10.407 Form 3 with C.=y: sdyal “to ask” 
conjugates like strong verbs (10.103). 


10.408 Form 5 with C,=w: tsdwwagq “to go shopping” 
conjugates like strong verbs (10.106). 


10.409 Form 7 with hollow root: ndag “to turn (intr.)” 
Pat. D: ‘andag, tandag, ya-, ta-, na-. 

Pat tandagén, tandagon, yandagon. 

Pat. ndag. 

Pat. G: ndagi, ndagu. 


10.410 Form 7 with C,=w: ntdwal “to become confused” 
conjugates like strong verbs (10.110). 


10.411 Form 8 with hollow root: ¢raz “to need” 


Pat. D: 'aCtdz, tactdz, ya-, t2-, na-. 
Pat. taCtazén, taCtazon, yaCtazon. 
Pat. F: ¢taz. 

Pat. G: ¢tazi, Ctazu. 


10.412 Form 9 with C,=w: swadd “to tum black” 
conjugates like strong verbs (10.112). 


10.413 Form 9 with C:=y: byadd “to turn white” 


4 See 6.32, n. 
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conjugates like strong verbs (10.112). 

10.414 Form 10 with hollow root: sigah> stgah “to rest” 

Pat. D: 'astgah, tastgah, ya-, ta-, na-. 

Pat. E: tastgahén, tastgahdn, yastgahon. 


Pat. F: stgah. 
Pat. G: stgahi, sigahu. 


10.415 Form 10 with hollow root and C;=w/y: stéha “to be ashamed” 
Pat. D: ‘astdhi, tastahi, ya-, ta-, na-. 
Pat. E: tasthén, tasthin, yasthon. 


Pat. F: stdhi. 
Pat. G: stahi, stdhu. 


10.5 Paradigms of Verbs with Cs= w/y 
10.501 Form 1: (a) with ain Pat. D: béga “to remain” 
: 'dbga, tdbqa, ya-, ta-, na-. 
. E: tabgén, tabgin, yabgon. 
Pat. F: bqa. 
Pat. G: bgé, bqo. 


(b) With iin Pat. D: gdla “to fry” 


Pat. D: ‘dgli, téqli, ya-, ta-, nd-. 
Pat. taqlén, taqlon, yaqlon. 

Pat. F: 
Pat. G: le, qlo. 


10.502 Form 2: (a) xdila “to put” 


Pat. D: 'axdili, txdlli, y-, t-, n-. 
Pat. E: txallén, txallon, yxallon. 
Pat. F: xdili. 

Pat. G: xdili, xdllu. 


5 The verb qdga “to read” conjugates like bdga , but in qdga the cluster g@ is ar- 
ticulated as 9q (cf. the perfect, 9.501, n.), e.g. 'éqqa “I'll read”, raqgén “you'll (Fs.) 
read”, qqa “read! (m.s.)"; see 3.511. 
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Pat. E: 
Pat. F: 
Pat. G: 


10.507 


Pat. D: 
Pat. E: 
Pat. F: 
Pat. G: 


10.508 


Pat. D: 
Pat. E: 
Pat. F: 
Pat. G: 


10.601 


Pat. D: 
Pat. E: 
Pat. F: 
Pat. G: 


10.602 


Pat. D: 
Pat. E: 
Pat. F: 
Pat. G: 


tanglén, tanqlon, yanqlon. 
nqdli. 
ngdli, nqdlu 


Form 8: Stdka “to lodge a complaint” 


tabtaki, taktdki, ya-, ta-, na-. 
taStkén, taStkin, yastkon. 
Stdki. 

Stdki, $tdku. 


Form 10: stdhna “to enjoy” 


*astdhni, tastdhni, ya-, ta-, na-. 
tastahnén, tastahnon, yastahnon. 
stdhni. 

stdhni, stdhnu. 


10.6 Paradigms of Quadriconsonantal Verbs 


Form 2: tdrjam “to translate” 


*atdrjam, ttdrjam, y-, t-, n-. 
ttarajmén, ttarajmon, ylarajmon. 
tdrjam. 

tdrjmi | tdrajmi, térjmu | térajmu. 


Form 5: tSdqlab “to tumble, roll over” 


tat$aqlab, tat$dqlab, ya-, ta-, na-. 
tatSaqalbén, tatSagalbon, yatSagalbon. 
t8dqlab. 

tSdqlbi | tSdgalbi, tSaglbu | t$agalbu. 


10.7 Derivation of Pat. E from Pat. D 


1587 


10.70 If we consider Pat. D as the base pattern of the imperfect we can show 
that Pat. E derives from it by a phonetic process. The vowel changes that 
occur in Pat. E are due to stress shift. In Pat. D stress occurs on the last 
syllable if this syllable contains a long vowel or ends with a geminate cluster; 
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in all other cases stress falls on the penultimate syllable, as is usual in JB. 
The 2f.s. 2pl. and 3pl., in which Pat. E is found, have suffixes as well as 
prefixes, and since these suffixes have long vowels, the stress shifts to them. 
Consequently, the vowel from which stress has shifted changes in accord- 
ance with the rules of JB. In some cases, when Pat. D ends with a vowel, 
elision of the vowel in Pat. E arises also from the need to avoid the hiatus 
produced by addition of the inflectional suffixes which have an initial vowel. 
A. detailed illustration of all these changes is given below. 


10.71 If Pat. D has a long vowel, this vowel is shortened in Pat. E as a result 
of stress shift and may, in certain cases, even undergo a qualitative change 
(5.3): 

tqiim “you (m.s.) will get up” - tqumén “you (f.s.) will get up”.® 

tsig you (m.s.) will become” - tsigdn “you (pl.) will become”.’ 

tharab “you (m.s.) will fight - tharbon “you (pl.) will fight”.* 

tbégak “you (m.s.) will bless” - tbigkén “you (f.s.) will bless”? 


10.72 A short vowel from which stress has shifted is elided and an 
anaptyctic vowel intrudes in the resulting initial consonant sequence (5.41): 


10.721 If elision of the vowel produces a sequence of four initial consonants, 
an anaptyctic will intrude between the second and third consonants (6.341; 
9.87). This occurs, for example, in Form | of strong verbs and Form 2 of 
C;=w/y roots: 

taktab+én > *tktben > tkatbén “you (f.s.) will write” (10.101). 


In tastkdn “you (pl.) will lodge a complaint” (10.507) and tasthon “you (pl.) 
will be ashamed” (10.415) the anaptyctic vowel intrudes between the Ist and 
2nd consonants, since the consonants §¢ and st usually produce a cluster 
with the following consonant (6.343). 


10.722 (a) If elision of the vowel produces an initial 5-consonant sequence, 
two anaptyctic vowels will generally intrude - between the Ist and 2nd, and 
between the 3rd and 4th consonants (6.351a; 9.87b). This occurs, for ex- 
ample, in Forms 7, 8 and 9 of strong verbs and Forms 5 and 10 of C3= w/y 
roots: 


6 10.401c; see 5.331. 
7 10.401b; see 5.321. 
§ 10.103; see 5.311. 


9 10.104; see 5.341. 
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tankdtab+ én > *tnktbén > tankatbén “you (f.s.) will be written down, 
listed” (10.110). 

taftdham+ on > *tfthmdn > taftahmdn “you (pl.) will understand” 
(10.111). 


(b) In Form 2 of quadriconsonantal verbs the anaptyctic intrudes between 
the 2nd and 3rd consonants (6.351b): ttarajmon “you (pl.) will translate”, 
ylarajmon “they will translate” (10.601). 


(c) In Form 2 of strong verbs, too, elision produces an initial 5-consonant 
sequence, but since the second and third are a geminate, they are not sepa- 
rated. Consequently only one anaptyctic vowel intrudes, as in an initial 
4-consonant sequence (6.353): 

tnazzlén > tnazlén “you (f.s.) will take down” (10.102). 


10.723 (a) If elision produces an initial 6-consonant sequence, three 
anaptyctic vowels will generally intrude - between the Ist and 2nd, between 
the 3rd and 4th and between the 4th and Sth consonants (6.361). This oc- 
curs in Form 5 of quadriconsonantal verbs: 

tatSaqalbdn “you (pl.) will tumble” (10.602). 


(b) In Form 5 of strong verbs, too, elision produces a sequence of six con- 

sonants, but since the 4th and Sth consonants are a geminate, they are not 

separated and only two vowels intrude as in a 5-consonant sequence (6.363): 
yatkammlon > yatkamlon “they will be completed” (10.106). 


(c) In Form 10 of geminate roots, e.g. tastCadd6n “you (pl.) will become 
proficient”, no anaptyctic intrudes between the 3rd and 4th consonants, 
since the 2nd and 3rd are st which may produce a cluster with the following 
(here, the 4th) consonant (6.362). 


In Form 10 of strong verbs, too, the 2nd and 3rd consonants are st. But 
here an anaptyctic may intrude between the 3rd and 4th consonants: 
tastacajlon “you (pl.) will hurry” (10.113). 


10.73 If Pat. D ends with a vowel, the addition of the inflectional suffix with 
an initial vowel will produce a hiatus. The elision of the final vowel of Pat. 
D in this case avoids it (7.5; cf. 9.74, 10.84). This occurs in C3= w/y roots: 

tabqa+én > *tabqaén > tabgén “you (f.s.) will remain”. 

txdlli+ Gn > *txadllion > txalldn “you (pl.) will put”. 

ylaqi+ Gn > *ylagidn > ylagdn “they'll meet”. 
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10.8 Derivation of Pat. G from Pat. F 


10.80 The imperative root patterns are derived from the same pattern as the 
imperfect, since the imperative base pattern, Pat. F (from which the second 
imperative pattern, Pat. G, is derived) is identical with Pat. D, the imperfect 
base pattern.!° 


The difference, if any, between Pat. G and Pat. F arises either from the need 
to avoid antepenultimate stress (5.1321) or from the need to avoid a hiatus 
(7.3), either of which may result from the addition of an inflectional suffix 
(cf. 9.70). 


10.81 If Pat. F consists of a single closed syllable there is no vowel change 
in Pat. G: 

qbal “accept! (m.s.)” - qbdli (f.s.), gbdlu (pl.) (10.101b). 

qium “get up! (m.s.)” - giimi (f.s.), qiimmu (pl.) (10.40 1c). 

Sfagg “turn yellow! (m.s.)” - sfdggi (f.s.), sfdggu (pl.) (10.112). 


10.82 If Pat. F consists of two syllables, of which the Ist is open and the 
2nd closed, the vowel of the 2nd syllable is elided to avoid antepenultimate 
stress (5.1321b; cf. 9.71). This occurs, for example, with strong verbs in 
Forms 3, 6, 7 and 8: 

tqatal+u > *tq@talu > tqatlu “quarrel! (pl.)” (10.107). 

Stdham+i > *ftdhami > ftahmi “understand! (f.s.)” (10.111). 


10.83 If Pat. F consists of two closed syllables and, as a result of elision of 
the vowel, a medial 3-consonant sequence is produced, an anaptyctic may 
intrude (6.432; cf. 9.72). This occurs with strong verbs in Form 10 and 
quadriconsonantal verbs in Forms 2 and 5: 

stacjalt+ i > *stdCjali > stacjli | staCajli "hurry! (f.s.)’. 

tdrjam+u > *tdrjamu > tdrjmu | tdrajmu “translate! (pl.)”. 


However, when the 2nd and 3rd consonants of this three-consonant se- 
quence are a geminate, no anaptyctic intrudes (6.431e; cf. 9.72). This occurs 
with strong verbs in Forms 2 and 5: 
ndzzal+u > *ndzzalu > ndzzlu | ndzlu “take down! (pl.)” (10.102). 
tkammal+i > *tkdmmali > tkdmmli | tkamli “be completed! (f.s.)” 
(10.106). 


0 In spite of this formal identity of Pat. D and F I have preferred to treat these 
patterns separately so as to derive an imperfect pattern from an imperfect pattern 
and an imperative pattern from an imperative pattern. 
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10.84 If the base pattern (Pat. F) consists of two syllables, of which the 2nd 

one is open, the addition of the inflectional suffix i (for fem. sing.) or u (for 

pl.) would produce a hiatus. In order to avoid this the final vowel of the 

base pattern is elided (7.5; cf. 9.74, 10.73). This occurs in C;=w/y roots: 
tgdddat+u > *tgdddau > tgdddu “have a meal! (pl.)” (10.504). 
thahat+i > *tbahai > thahi “brag! (f.s.)” (10.505). 


Where the final vowel of Pat. F is i there is no difference between masc. sing. 
and fem. sing. imperative. This occurs with C;=w/y in Forms 2, 3, 7, 8 and 
10: 
xdilli “put! (m.s.)” - xdllit i > *xdllii > xdilli “put! (f.s.)” (10.502). 
stdhi “be ashamed! (m.s.)” - stdhit+ i > *stdhii > stdhi (f.s.) (10.415). 


Pat. F in Form | of C;= w/y consists of a single open syllable with a stressed 
long vowel. This vowel too is elided when the f.s. and pl. suffixes are added, 
but in this case the inflectional suffixes, being stressed, undergo a quantita- 
tive and qualitative change: the imperative f.s. suffix is € when stressed (and 
i when unstressed), and the pl. suffix is 6 when stressed (and u when un- 
stressed): 

bqa+i > *bqai > bqae > bgé “remain! (f.s.)” (10.501a). 

qait+i> *qlii > *qlié > qlé "fry! (f.s.) (10.501b). 

bqa+u > *bhqau > *bgad> bqo “remain! (pl.)” (10.501a). 

qlitu > *qliu > *qlid> qlo “fry! (pl.)” (10.501b). 


10.9 Conclusion 


Pat. F of the imperative is identical with Pat. D of the imperfect. There are 
in fact therefore only three root patterns in the imperfect and imperative 
together, the same number as in the perfect. 


Comparison of the three perfect root patterns with the three imperfect and 
imperative root patterns reveals a great similarity in the way they derive from 
their base patterns. Pat. B relates to Pat. A as G relates to F, and Pat. C 
relates to Pat. A as E relates to D. 


10.91 Derivation of Pat. B from Pat. A, and Pat. G from Pat. F 
Derivation of Pat. B from A_ in the perfect is similar to the derivation of 


Pat. G from F in the imperative. This may be illustrated by the verb nazzal 
“to take down”: 
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PERFECT IMPERATIVE 


Pat. B: *ndzzalat > ndzzlat Pat. G: *ndzzali> ndzzli fis. 
*ndzzalu> ndzzlu *ndzzalu> ndzzlu 


(a) There is parallelism of number and gender between A and F on the one 
hand (both occur in masc. sing.) and between B and G on the other hand 
(both occur in the fem. sing. and in the pl.). 


(b) In Pat. A as in Pat. F stress occurs on the word initial syllable, and in 
B and G too. 


The reason for retaining the stress in Pat. B on the same syllable as Pat. A 
may be, as mentioned in 9.9, in order to create a uniform stress position for 
all the forms of the 3rd person of the perfect. Similarly the reason for re- 
taining the stress in Pat. G on the same syllable as Pat. F may be to create 
a uniform stress position for all forms of the imperative. 


(c) In both B and G the addition of inflectional suffixes may produce 
antepenultimate stress and in some cases even hiatus. Vowel elision in these 
two patterns (as compared with their base patterns A and E) serves to avoid 
either antepenultimate stress or hiatus. 


10.92 Derivation of Pat. C from Pat. A, and Pat. E from Pat. D 


Derivation of Pat. C from A in the perfect is similar to derivation of Pat. 
G from F in the imperfect, e.g. 


Pat. A: ndzzal Pat. D: tndzzal 
Pat. C: *ndzzaltu> nazzdltu Pat. E: *indzzalon> tnazzlon 


(a) In both Pat. C and E the stress moves forward. In the imperfect the 
inflectional suffixes of the 2f.s., 2pl. and 3pl. contain a long vowel. For this 
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reason the stress, in those persons, in Pat. E, shifts to the suffix. In the 
perfect, as mentioned in 9.9, the addition of the Ist and 2nd person 
inflectional suffixes creates a penultimate syllable, which is either closed or 
contains a long vowel and to which, as is usual in JB, the stress shifts. 


(b) Stress shift in both Pat. C and E produces vowel changes (shortening 
of long vowels, elision of short vowels, and insertion of an anaptyctic in the 
resulting consonant sequences). 
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CHAPTER I1 


DIRECT OBJECT PRONOMINAL SUFFIXES 


11.0 Pronominal suffixes attached to nouns and particles, though seman- 
tically different from, are formally identical with, direct object pronominal 
suffixes attached to verbs. We shall therefore deal with both types of suffixes 
together and shall use, in this chapter, the term pron. suff. to include both.! 


11.1 Paradigms 


Before dealing with the forms of the pron. suff. we give below paradigms 
of verbs, nouns and particles with these suffixes, arranged according to their 
final syllable. Notes on each paradigm table will follow. 


TABLE Ja TABLE 1b TABLE 2 

jab "he brought” bet “house” qébba “room” 
Is. jabni beti qgabbati 
2m.s. _jabak bétak qabbitak 
2f.s. jabak betak qabbatak 
3m.s. jabu) bétu qabbatu 
3f.s. jaba beta qabbata 
Ipl. jabna betna gabbatna 
2pl. jabkam betkam qabbatkam 
3pl. jabam betam gabbitam 


1 In chap. 12, however, where we deal with verb forms only, we shall use the term 
direct pron. suff. (not just pron. suff.) to distinguish the direct object suffix from 
the indirect object and other pron. suffixes attached to verbs. 
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TABLE 3a 
xdlla “he put” 


xallani 
xallak 
xallaki 
xallanu 
xallaha 
xallana 
xallakam 
xallaham 


TABLE 4b 
Céla “on” 


Cldyyi/Cléyyi 
Clék 

cléeki 

cle@u) 
Cliha/cliya 
Cléna 
Clékam 
Cléham 


TABLE 6 
jabu “they brought” 


jaboni 

jabok 

jaboki 

jabonu 
jabiiha|jakiya 
jabona 
jabokam 
jaboham 


at & 


TABLE 3b 
wdya “with” 


wayyayi 
wayyak 
wayyaki 
wayyanu 
wayyaha 
wayyana 
wayyakam 
wayyaham 


TABLE Sa 
yélqi “he'll meet” 


yalqini 

yalqik 

yalqiki 

yalginu 
yalqthalyalqiya 
yalqina 
yalqikam 
yalqiham 


TABLE 7 
‘ab “father” 


rabityi/’abuyi 
tabiik 

tabiiki 

tabiunu 
‘abitha/'abuwa 
‘abiina 
*abiikam 
‘abitham 
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TABLE 4a 
atti “cover! (f.s.)” 


gotteni 
goltenu 
gattihalgattiya 
golténa 


gatteham 


TABLE 5b 
b- “in” 


biyi/biyyi 
bik 

biki 

binu 
biha/biya 
bina 
bikam 
biham 


TABLE 8 
lla- “to” 


Uni 
llak 
Wbki 
lbnu 
llsha 
lina 
llbkam 
Usham 
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11.2 Notes on the Paradigms 
11.21 Tables 1a-ib 


11.211 Table la includes verbs ending in a consonant: 
jab “he brought” - jabni “he brought me”. 


11.212 Table 1b: nouns (both masc. and fem.) and particles ending in a 
consonant (other than those belonging to Table 7): 

bét “house” - béti “my house”. 
Concerning kall “all” and tnén “two” see 11.222-224. 


11.22 Table 2 


11.221 Table 2 includes fem. nouns ending in a vowel. This final vowel is 
elided and replaced by a¢ before the pron. suff.: 
gébba "toom” - qabbati “my room”. 


11.222 Exceptions to this rule are: 


(a) The noun mdga “wife” which becomes mgat before a pron. suff.: 
mgati “my wife”, mgatu “his wife”, etc. 


(b) The particle kal “all”. Although it does not end in a vowel, af may be 
added to it before a pron. suff. In fact, both forms, with and without af, 
are used: 

kallu | kéllatu “all of it (m.s.), it (m.s.)... all’; 

kallam | kéllatam “all of them, they... all”. 


Examination of various texts reveals that informants differ in the use of kall 
with 3rd person (sing. and pl.) pron. suff. Some prefer to use kall with at, 
and others - without at. In Text C, for example, the form kdllu “all of it 
(m.s.)”, without a¢, occurs only once (C 66), whereas all other occurrences 
are with at: kdllatu , 3m.s. (C 44); kallata , 3f.s. (C 11, 18, 21, 44, 53, 71, 90, 
100, 116); kdllatam , 3pl. (C 38, 65). On the other hand, in Text D all 3rd 
persons occur without af: kél/u (D 17, 31); kdlla (D 29, 48, 49, 71); kéllam 
(D 53, 69). In Text E we find for 3m.s. both kd/lu (E 71, 113) and kédllatu 
(E 5, 93); for 3f.s. both kdlla (E 11, 71, 118, 143, 149) and kdlleta (E 71, 103, 
113, 142, 149); whereas for 3pl. all occurrences are with at: kallatam (E25, 
79, 81, 88, 90, 93, 125, 139, 146, 147, 156). 
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The Ist and 2nd person plural occur in these texts only a few times, but al- 
ways are with at: kdllatna (D 52; E 14, 74, 147), kdllatkam (D 28).2 


11.223 Note the deviant stress position in kdllatu, kdllatam , etc. (5.1322): 
With all nouns in Table 2 stress falls on a of at, which makes the stress 
penultimate: 

qabbatu "his room”, gabbitna etc. 
With the particle kall, however, stress falls on the syllable preceding at, that 
is, on the same syllable as in kall without at, which makes the stress 
antepenultimate: kallatu, kdllatam etc. See 5.1322. 


11.224 The same is the case with tnén “two”, which also has two alternants 
with the pron. suff.: tnénatam “they... two” and tnénam. With tnénatam, as 
with kédllatam , stress is on the syllable preceding at. 


11.23 Tables 3a-3b 


11.231 Table 3a includes verbs ending in 4 or a. 


Final @ occurs with the verb ja “he came” (3m.s. perfect of Form 1), and 
with certain C;=w/y verbs in m.s. imperative of Form | (10.501a), e.g. 
qqa “read (m.s.)!” - qqdnu “read (m.s.) it (m.s.)!”. 


Final a occurs in 
(a) Ipl. perfect of all verbs: 
ktdbna “we wrote” - ktabnanu “we wrote it (m.s.)”; 
(b) 3m.s. perfect of C3=w/y verbs: 
xdlla “he put” - xallani “he put me”;3 
(c) Is., 2m.s., 3m.s., 3f.s., 2pl imperfect of C;=w/y verbs in Forms | (cer- 
tain verbs only, 10.501a), 5 and 6: 
yéqqa “he'll read” - yaqqaha “he'll read it (f.s.)”; 
(d) m.s. imperative of C;=w/y in Forms 5 and 6. 


11.232 Table 3b: Masculine nouns ending with a, such as ddwa “medicine”, 
ddwa “light”. Also the particles wdya “with”, jawwa “below”, e.g. wayyayi 
“with me”. 


2 It is worth while to note, that even the informant of D, who always used kell 
without af for the 3rd person, used kell with at for Ipl. and 2pl. 


3 Note, that the final a of xd/la and other such verbs (i.e. 3m.s. of C3=w/y root) 
becomes @ before a direct and indirect object pron. suff. (xal/anu “he put him’, 
xallalu “he put for him’), but it becomes @ before an inflectional suff. (xe//étu “1 
put’). 
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11.24 Tables 4a-4b 


11.241 Table 4a includes verbs ending in 2, @n (of which n is elided before 
the pron. suff.), or in i deriving from @. 


Final @ occurs with C3= w/y verbs in 2f.s. imperative of Form 1: 
qlé “fry (f.s.)!" - qlénu “fry (f.s.) it (m.s.)!”. 


Final én occurs in 2f.s. imperfect: 
thatbén “you (f.s.) will write” - thatbéham “you (f.s.) will write them”. 


And final i ( < @) occurs in 2f.s. perfect and f.s. imperative: 
ktabti “you (f.s.) wrote” - ktabténu “you (f.s.) wrote it (m.s.)”. 
gdtti “cover! (f.s.)” - gatténi “cover (f.s.) me!”. 


Since these endings all occur in the inflectional suffixes of the 2nd person, 
the 2nd person of both the direct and indirect object pron. suff. may not 
be added to them. 


11.242 Table 4b: The particle Cd/a “on”, (which may be considered to be 
derived from *¢dlay, 7.212): 
Cldyyi “on me”. 


Also /- “to” in certain phrases, such as 
gah lénu “he went to him” (Text E 114), 
gahu lénu “they went to him” (Text C 17), 
j@ lénu "they came to him” (Text C 15). 


11.25 Tables 5a-5b 


11.251 Table 5a includes verbs ending in i, or in i which derives from ‘tiy. 


Final 7 occurs with certain C;= w/y verbs in m.s. imperative of Form 1: 
Aki “tell (m.s.)!” - hkiha “tell (m.s.) it (f.s.)!”. 


Final i (< *iy) occurs in 
(a) Is., 2m.s., 3m.s., 3f.s., Ipl. imperfect of C;=w/y in Forms | (only with 
certain verbs, 10.501b), 2, 3, 7, 8, 10: 
yalqi "he'll meet” - yalqini “he'll mect me”; 
(b) m.s. imperative of C3=w/y in Forms 2, 3, 7, 8, 10: 
sawwi “do (m.s.)!” - sawwinu “do (m.s.) it (m.s.)!”. 


11.252 Table 5b: The particle b- “in, at”: biyyi “in me’. 
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11.26 Table 6 


Table 6 includes verbs ending in u, 5 or dn (of which n is elided before the 
pron. suff.). 


Final u occurs in ls. and 3pl. perfect, and in pl. imperative consisting of two 
syllables: 
jabu “they brought” - jabdnu “they brought him’; 
jibu “bring (pl.)!” - jibonu “bring (pl.) him!” 
Final 6 occurs in 
(a) pl. imperative of C;=w/y in Form | when it consists of a single syllable: 
qq6 “read (pl.)!” - gqOnu “read (pl.) it (m.s.)!; 
(b) 3pl. perfect of the verb ja “to come”: 
jo “they came” - jok “they came to you”. 


Final 6n occurs in 2pl. and 3pl. imperfect: 
yjibon “they'll bring” - yjibok “they'll bring you (m.s.)”. 


11.27 Table 7 


Table 7 includes the nouns ‘ab “father”, ’ax “brother”, e.g. 'abiiyi “my fa- 
ther”. 
11.28 Table 8 


Table 8 includes the particles /- and /la- “to”, e.g. lini “to me”. 


11.3. The Forms of the Pronominal Suffixes 
11.31 Is. pron. suff. 


The Is. pron. suff. has two alternants: ni and i. 
11.311 ai occurs after all verbal forms (Tables 1a, 3a, 4a, 5a, 6): 
jabni “he brought me”. 
The only particles I found with the alternant ni (Table 8) were: ni “I have”, 
lbni “to me”, baccddni "I still...”.4 


“ Concerning wayyani see 11.312, n. 
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11.312 i occurs after nouns and particles. When it follows a consonant it 
does not undergo any change (Tables 1b, 2): 

béti “my house”; gabbati “my room”. 
However, when i follows a vowel, a glide y intrudes in order, it would seem, 
to avoid a hiatus (7.313): 

*wayyai > wayyayi* “with me” (Table 3b). 


In b- “in” the glide y may be articulated with gemination when the preceding 
long vowel is reduced to a short vowel (cf. 7.32): 
*bii > biyi or blyyi “in me”. 


Cidyyi “on me”, too, is articulated with geminate yy: 

*cdlay+i > *Cdlayi > Cldyyi. 
Besides C/dyyi the form C/éyyi, with e, is also used. It seems that by analogy 
with other forms, such as C/ék, Clénu, Cléham etc., the JB speaker assumes 
that the form C/é is the alternant of Cd/a, to which the Is. pron. suff. -i, too, 
should be attached: 

Clé+i > *Cléi > Cléyi > Cléyyi. 
According to this assumption the semivowel y in Cléyyi may be considered 
not as a part of the diphthong *ay, which is assumed to be present in 
*Calay > Cdla (7.212), but as a glide intruded to avoid a hiatus. 


In ‘abiiyi “my father” the vowel u is sometimes heard as a short one without 
gemination of the following y (4.321a, 7.315): 
*abui > ‘abiiyi | 'abiyi “my father”. 


11.32 2m.s. pron. suff. 


The 2m.s. pron. suff. has two alternants: ak and k. ak may be assumed to 
be the basic form which, in certain phonetic contexts, is reduced to k. 


11.321 The form ak occurs after a consonant (Tables 1-2): 
jabak “he brought you (m.s.)”. 
qabbatak “your (m.s.) room”. 


11.322 However, when ak follows a vowel (Tables 3-8), the vowel a of the 
suffix ak is elided in order, it would seem, to avoid a hiatus (see 7.5): 
*abiiak > ‘abiik “your (m.s.) father”. 
*yalqiak > yalqik “he'll meet you (m.s.)”. 
*jaboak > jabok “they brought you (m.s.)”. 


$ Blanc (1964, p. 123) records: wiyani for all three Baghdadi dialects. My JB 
informants, however, used wayyayi (see, for example, Text E 37). 
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11.33 2f.s. pron. suff. 


The 2f.s. pron. suff. has two alternants: ak after a consonant (Tables 1-2) 
and ki after a vowel (Tables 3-8). 


If we assume that the basic 2f.s. pron. suff. is *aki, we can explain the two 
forms as follows: 


11.331 *aki changes to ki when it follows a vowel, in order to avoid a hiatus 
(see 7.5): 
*abuaki > 'abiiki “your (f.s.) father”. 


11.332 *aki changes to ak when it follows a consonant, in order to avoid 
antepenultimate stress (5.1321): 

*jabaki > jabak “he brought you (f.s.)”. 

*betaki > beétak “your (f.s.) house”. 


11.34 3m.s. pron. suff. 


The 3m.s. pron. suff. has two alternants: - u and nu. 


11.341 uw occurs after a consonant (Tables 1-2): 
jabu “he brought him”. 
gabbatu “his room’. 


11.342 nu occurs after a vowel (Tables 3-8): 
binu “in him’. 
jabonu “they brought him”. 
lbnu “to him”. 


11.35 3f.s. pron. suff. 


The 3f.s. pron. suff. has two alternants: ha and a. ha may be assumed to 
be the basic form which undergoes certain changes in different phonetic 
contexts (cf. 11.38): 


11.351 When ha is preceded by a consonant, producing medial cluster, / is 
elided (11.1 Tables 1a, 1b, 2):6 


*bétha > béta “her house”. 
*jabha > jaba “he brought her”. 


6 For elision of h in particles and demonstrative pronouns see 3.56. 
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*gabbatha > gabbata “her room’. 


11.352 When ha is preceded by the vowels d or a, A is retained (11.1 Tables 
3a, 3b): 
sawwaha “he made it (f.s.)”. liha “to her”. 


11.353 When ha is preceded by other vowels - i, iz, 2, or 6 - both alternants 
occur (11.1 Tables 4-7): 


(a) If ha is preceded by a vowel actualized as a long vowel, A is retained: 
yalgiha “he'll meet her”. 
tabitha “her father”. 


When the preceding vowels are 7 or i (as in the above examples) they remain 
unchanged before all pron. suff. (Tables 5a, 5b, 7). But @ and 6 undergo a 
qualitative change before 3f.s.: € becomes i, and 6 becomes i (11.1 Tables 
4a, 4b, 6). Cf. 
Citha “on her” with 7 before 3f.s. vs. C/énu “on him’, Cléham “on them” 
etc. with @ before other pron. suff. 
jabitha “they brought her” with @ before 3f.s. vs. jabonu “they brought 
him’, jaboham “they brought them” etc. with 0 before other pron. 
suff. 


(b) If ha is preceded by a vowel actualized as a short vowel, A is elided and 
a glide, y or w, is inserted between the adjacent vowels to avoid a hiatus 
(4.321a; 7.3). The glide w occurs after o/u, and y after e/i (11.1 Tables 4-7): 

biha > *bia > biya “on her”. 

yalgiha > *yalgia > yalqgiya “he'll meet her’. 

‘abiiha > *'abua > ‘abuwa “her father”. 


Here, too, there is a change similar to that in the forms with long vowels: 
the short vowels u and i replace 6 and @, respectively, before the 3f.s. pron. 
suff. (11.1 Tables 4a, 4b, 6): 

Cliya (not *Cleya) “on her’. 

jabiwa (not *jabowa) “they brought her”. 


11.36 Ipl. pron. suff. 


The Ipl. pron. suff. is na after a consonant or vowel: 
bétna “our house”, wayyana “with us”. 


11.37. 2pl. pron. suff. 


The 2pl. pron. suff. is kam after a consonant or vowel: 
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jabkeam “he brought you (pl.)”, bikarn “on you (pl.)”. 


11.38 3pl. pron. suff. 


The 3pl. pron. suff. has two alternants: ham and am. ham may be assumed 
to be the basic form (cf. 11.35). It occurs only after a vowel (Tables 3-8): 
yalqiham “he'll meet them”. 
‘abitham “their father”. 


After a consonant, am will occur:’ 
*bétham > bétam “their house”. 
*jabham > jabam “he brought them”. 


11.4 Conclusion 


The direct object pronominal suffixes are therefore as follows: 


Is. ni, i. 

2m.s. ak, k. The basic form: ak. 
2f.s. ak, ki. The basic form: *aki. 
3m.s. mu, u. 

3f.s. ha, a. The basic form: ha. 
Ipl. na. 

2pl. kam. 

3pl. ham, am. The basic form: ham. 


The vowel changes which occur in the word to which the pron. suff. is at- 
tached are a result of stress shift. These changes are described in 5.3-4. 


7 his elided in this suff., as in 3f.s. pron. suff. (11.351), when a medial cluster is 
produced. 
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INDIRECT AND DOUBLE OBJECT PRONOMINAL SUFFIXES 


12.1 Indirect Object Pronominal Suffixes 


12.11 The indirect object pronominal suffixes (henceforth: indirect pron. 
suff.) attached to verbal forms are: 


Is. -li, e.g. ktdbli “he wrote to me”. 

2m.s.  -lak, _— e.g. ktdblak “he wrote to you (m.s.)”. 
2f.s. -lk, e.g. ktdblak “he wrote to you (f.s.)”. 

3m.s.  -/u, e.g. ktdblu “he wrote to him’. 

3f.s. -la, e.g. ktdbla “he wrote to her’. 

Ipl. -Ina, e.g. ktdbalna | ktdbanna' “he wrote to us”. 
2pl. -lkam, e.g. ktdbalkam “he wrote to you (pl.)”. 
3pl. -lam, e.g. ktdblam “he wrote to them”. 


12.12 When the indirect pron. suff. follows a vowel this vowel generally 
undergoes the same change as with the direct pron. suff. (chap. 11): 


12.121 The vowels a and i (* < iy) are lengthened,? e.g. 
xdlla “he put” - xallali “he put... for me”. 
yohki “he'll tell” - yahkilam “he'll tell them”. 


12.122 The vowels u and i ( < @) undergo both quantitative and qualitative 
change: they become @ and @, respectively,? e.g. 

jabu “they brought” - jabdlu “they brought... to him”. 

ktdbi “write! (f.s.)” - katbélna “write (f.s.) to us!” 


! The consonant / in the cluster /n may assimilate with the following 1 (see 3.531). 
2 Cf. 11.1 Tables 3a, Sa; 11.231; 11.251. 


3 Cf. 11.1 Tables 4a, 6; 11.241; 11.26. 
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However, the indirect pron. suff. differs from the direct pron. suff., in this 
respect: whereas the vowel preceding the 3f.s. direct pron. suff. differs from 
the vowel preceding other direct pron. suff. (11.353), the vowel preceding 
the indirect pron. suff. is the same for all indirect pron. suff. For example, 
the 3f.s. direct pron. suff. is preceded by i/uw when attached to a verb end- 
ing with u: 

jabu “they brought’ - jabitha | jabiwa “they brought her”. 
while other direct pron. suff. are preceded by 3: 

jabu “they brought” - jabdnu “they brought him’, jabdham “they 

brought them”, etc. 
The indirect pron. suff., on the other hand, is preceded by d for all indirect 
pron. suff.: 

jabola “they brought to her”. 

jabolu “they brought to him”. 

jabolam “they brought to them”. 


Similarly, when the 3f.s. direct pron. suff. is added to thatbén “you (f.s.) will 
write”, for example, @ changes to i/iy : 

tkatbiha | tkatbiya “you (f.s.) will write it (f.s.)”, 
whereas before other direct pron. suff. the vowel é is retained: 

thatbénu “you (f.s.) will write it (m.s.)’, etc. 
On the other hand, when the 3f.s. indirect pron. suff. is added, the vowel @ 
is retained with all indirect pron. suff., including 3f.s.: 

thatbéla “you (f.s.) will write to her”. 

thatbélu “you (f.s.) will write to him”, etc. 


12.13. The vowel changes, which occur in the verb forms to which the in- 
direct pron. suff. is attached, are due to stress shift. These changes are de- 
scribed in 5.3-4. 


12.14 The verb qa/ “to say” undergoes peculiar changes when the indirect 
pron. suff. is added: 


(a) When the radical / of the verb gal is followed by the / of the indirect 
pron. suff., although no stress shift occurs, the long vowels of the verb are 
nevertheless shortened: d@ changes to a, and i changes to a: 

qal “he said” - gdlli “he told me”. 
taqiil “I'll say” - ’aqallak “I'll tell you (m.s.)”. 
qiil “say (m.s.)!” - gallu “tell (m.s.) him!” 
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(b) When a vowel occurs between the radical / and the / of the indirect pron. 
suff., the radical / is again geminated.4 However, gemination seems to occur 
only when the radical / is preceded by the vowel iZ/u. In this case the pre- 
ceding u/u changes to a: 

tqulén+ lu > tqallélu “you (f.s.) will tell him’. 

tqul6n+ lu > tqallolu “you (pi.) will tell him”. 

qulit+ li > qalléli “tell (f.s.) me!”. 

qulu+ li > qalloli “tell (pl.) me!”. 


However, when the radical / is preceded by @ it is not geminated: 
qalu “they said” - galoli 5 “they told me”. 


(c) When a consonant occurs between the radical / and the / of the indirect 
pron. suff., no gemination of / occurs: 

galtut lu > qgaltdlu 1 told him”. 

galat+ li > qalétli “she told me”* 


x 12.2 Double Object Pronominal Suffixes 


12.21 The double object pronominal suffix (henceforth: double pron. suff.) 
includes both direct and indirect object pron. suffixes, the latter specified, the 
former unspecified. It consists of /+ ya with pron. suff. referring to the in- 
direct object. E.g. 

jabalyak “he brought it/him/her/them to you (m.s.)”. 

jabalyakam “he brought it/him/her/them to you (pl.)”. 


4 We may assume that this occurs by analogy with the previous forms, where no 
vowel occurs between the two /'s. 


S$ Blanc (1964, p. 106) records: gal/oli “they told me” ( with gemination of / and 

change of a to 4), as in the imperative: gol/oli “tell (pl.) me!”. My informants, 
however, used ga//dli only for the imperative and qa/oli for the perfect. But since 
Blanc (ibid.) mentions that in this verb only 7 changes to a, whereas @ is merely 
shortened, a printing error seems to have occurred and Blanc must have meant 
to record: galloli. 
Yet many verbs, in the 3pl. perfect (e.g. kdtbu “they wrote”) and the pl. imper- 
ative (e.g. ktébu “write!” pl.), when linked to a direct or indirect pron. suff., take 
the same form: katbolu , which means both “they wrote to him” and “write (pl.) 
to him!’. The verb qa/ , however, differentiates between the perfect (qa/oli ) and 
the imperative (ge//ali ). 


§ Here, too, Blanc (1964, p. 106) records qallatli with gemination of / and a change 


of a>e. I assume that here, too, a printing error has occurred and Blanc meant 
to record gallatli with a. 
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jabalyaham “he brought it/him/her/them to them’. 
The regular JB double pron. suff. may be assumed to be as follows:’ 


Is. -ha 

2m.s. —-lyak 

2f.s. -lyaki 

jms. -arnu (14% ) 
3fs. —-Ipaha 

Ipl. -Inya 

2pl. -lyakam 

3pl. -lyaham 


However, there is some difference of usage among JB speakers. An exam- 
ination of four recordings from four different informants (Texts B-E) reveals 
the following differences: 


12.211 For 3m.s. three informants (B, C and D)* used /ya, e.g. 
‘abiCalya lal-gddar “I'll sell it (=the cooking pot) to him” (B 35). 
§ala lla-Cbayi tCalya “he took off his cloak and gave it to him” (C 62). 
hkalya lla-hktyyi “he told it (=the story) to him” (C 66, D 11). 


Informant E, however, used /yanu, which may be considered to be the reg- 
ular JB form for 3m.s.:° 

tCalyanu “give it to him!” (E 53). 

d-atCalyanu |-dda la-qran “1'1\ give it (= this qran) to him” (E 54). 


12.212 For 1s. two informants used the same form, namely [ya (Texts B 
and D), as they used for 3m.s. (12.211): 
Walyd l-adyi tlat-'dgbat jénat twaddalya la-mkani “will you (m.s.) carry 
them (= these three or four trunks) for me and take them for me to 
my home ?” (B 39). 
tgid tabCatalya “you want to send it to me” (D 20). 


Informant E, on the other hand, used /y@nu for both Is.,'° and 3m.s.: 


7 Persons indicated in this list refer to the indirect object pronoun. 

® Text B 35; C 2, 27, 51, 54, 60, 62, 66, 69, 76; D 11. 

9 On fCatamlyanu (C S3) see below, 12.212. 

10 | am not certain whether the pron. suff. nu in some of the examples refers to the 
indirect object (as it should do in JB) which is (in context) Is.; or, whether it 


refers here to the direct object which is 3m.s. The second alternative, in which 
the pron. suff. following yd refers to the direct object, represents regular MB and 
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follasalyanu Sitaf S3taf wa-tCamalyanu b-tsmmi “he sliced them (=the 
limes) for me and fed them to me” (E 45). 

djibalyaru |-dda la-gran “you (m.s.) will bring it (=this qran) to me” 
(E 53). 


However, informant C, who used /ya for 3m.s., used /yanu for 1s.: 
w-lémma ‘éntam (Catamlydnu |-cd8ag lerat “and when you (pl.) gave 
them (= the ten liras) to me” (C 53)." 


12.213 For 2m.s. informant B used the form /kyd, in which the indirect 
pron. suff. follows /: 
‘awaddalkya “I'll take them (=the trunks) for you (m.s.)” (B 40) 
and informant D used -kalyd, in which the indirect pron. suff. precedes /: 
qad-aqalkalya “I’m telling it to you (m.s.)” (D 67). 


Such forms are used in MB. Cf. 
MB jabalkiyGhwm “he brought them to you (m.s.)” (Blanc 1964, p. 67); 
MB nijibilkiya “we bring it to you (m.s.)” (Erwin 1963, p. 146). 


Blanc (1964, p. 68) also states that JB speakers used, for example, 
‘akammalkiya “1 shall fulfil it for you (m.s.)” instead of ‘akammalyak. 


However, the form /yak, which is considered to be the regular JB form for 
2m.s., did not occur in texts B-E. 


12.214 For Ipl. the suff. /nya'? was used: 
L-manfax le-bCattanya ( < la-bCattalnya) “the bellows which you (m.s.) 
sent (them) to us” (D 29). 
qay-yahsabalnya Cléna “he is charging them to us” (E 38). 


12.215 For 2pl. the form /yakam is used in Text D: 
qad-afahhamalyakam “I'm explaining it to you (pl.)” (D 24). 
‘arajjacalyakam “Vl return it to you (pl.)” (D 29). 


12.216 For 3pl. the form /yaham is found in Text D: 
beatalyaham “he sent it to them” (D 22). 


CB usage. Cf. CB jabli yanu “he brought it (m.) to me” (Blanc, 1964, p. 67), in 
which /i of jabli refers to the Is. indirect object whereas nu of yanu refers to the 
3.m.s. direct object. It is interesting to note that in text E the influence of MB 
or CB appears in 3pl. as well (see below, 12.216). 


It is also possible, however, that Cetemlyanu, here, is used for 3m.s.: “you gave 
them to him’. 


12 Note, that here the Ipl. indirect pron. suff. n follows /, and not ya as in other 
persons. 
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Informant E used yagwolpaham bl-wali “they Tl show them (= the thieves) 
to him (=the governor)” (E 99), intending the pron. suff. Agrn to refer, it 
would seem, to the direct object. This may be due to MB influence.” The 
regular JB form should be yagwolyanu. 


12.217 2f.s. and 3f.s. double pron. suff. do not occur in Texts B-E. 


12.22 When the double pron. suff. is added, stress shifts to it - to the syllable 
ya, which has a long vowel. Consequently, the vowels in the syllables from 
which stress has shifted undergo changes, but these vowel changes some- 
times differ from vowel changes in other cases of stress shift (see 4.521d, 
4.522a, 5.322, 5.342, 5.352). 


12.23 If the double pron. suff. follows a consonant an anaptyctic may in- 
trude in the resulting medial three consonant sequence (cf. 6.432): 
jab+ la > jablya > jabalya “he brought it / him / her / them to me’. 


Cf. 12.212. 
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TEXT A 


0.1 The informant: the late Mrs. Regina Mansour, the author's mother, 
born in Baghdad in 1900. The language of instruction, at the school in 
which she studied, was French. She emigrated to Israel in 1929 and lived 
in Jerusalem. Here she heard various Arabic dialects, but there is no trace 
of them in her speech. She continued to speak JB with members of the 
family as well as immigrants from Iraq. With speakers of other Arabic dia- 
lects she generally conversed in Hebrew. Since she had left Baghdad in a 
relatively early period, she continued to use “ancient” words which, later, 
began to fall into disuse in the speech of those who stayed in Baghdad.! 


Unlike the other texts in this book, this text was not taped. It is reproduced 
here as originally transcribed (with a few technical changes) in 1950. 


' See, for example, below, 9, concerning the particle Zanki. 
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Marriage Customs 


1. ‘iyyam qébal kara yasthon w-md-yomton ‘atag? bed-ddgb. n-noswan 
ylabson 'szag> wa-xwilis w-la-bnat ylabson CobiS w-pusiyats 


In the old days people were very modest and did not expose themselves 
when they went about in the street. Women used to wear wrappers and 
veils, and girls would wear cloaks and fine silk veils. 


2. wdlad 'ida ygid yétlab bniti, ji 'émmu w-dxtu yCaniwa, w-ida Cajbitam 
yjibru Ul-wdlad? w-igaddsonu, w-ida yCayéna bad-dagb md-yaqdag ya°géfa, 
médtta wokea,! lebsi Cbayi w-piili, mantéraf kdru yxafon mnalo-msalmin. 


2 *alag “uncovered; light coloured’. Turk. agik . 


3 ‘d29g, sing. ‘izag. The 'izag was made from two pieces of cloth joined along the 
length. It was made of silk threads of delicate shades, usually interwoven with 
gold or silver thread. It was worn by married women when they went out of the 
house, and served as a wrap that concealed every part of their body. Unmarried 
women wore a Cbayi. The Cbayi was cut like a very broad sack, open in front, 
with two other openings at the side which served as armholes. It was made of 
a coarser cloth than the 'izag. However, already in the thirties, the 'izag began 
to go out of fashion and Jewish women began to wear Cbayi of the kind worn 
by Arab women. See Marmorstein 1954, pp. 1-11; Milller-Lancet 1981, pp. 
203-227. 


4 xwili, sing. xeliyyi. The xeliyyi is an ancient veil woven from black thread into 
a decorative pattern. The threads are made from the hair of a horse's tail and 
the veil is enframed in a ribboned border of gold and silver thread. It is tied 
round the forehead with two other, usually silk, ribbons. The xeliyyi was worn 
by married women. Unmarried girls wore a piifi. The piifi was also a black veil, 
but of fine silk, more transparent than the xeliyyi, and without a border. How- 
ever, already in the thirties, the xeliyyi was rarely seen, and most of Jewish 
women of Baghdad went without a veil or covered their faces with a pili. See 
Marmorstein 1954; Milller-Lancet 1981. According to Marmorstein 1954, the 
word xeliyyi derives from CA xayal “shadow*. But more likely, it derives from 
CA xayl “horse”, since it was made of horsehair. 


5 Cébi, sing. Cbayi, see note 3 above. 


§ pubiyat, sing. pilfi, see note 4 above. Pers. poka “veil, curtain’. Turk. pece 
“black veil (worn by women)". 


yjibonu Il-wdlad > lal-walad (6.342). Concerning this construction see 1.62. 


8 wall/wudl “face”. CA wajh (see 1.163). 
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a-msalmin y'adoham’ ktig. maxsiis *ida ylaqgon bnat, y'adoham ktig. 
w-'dktag lo-bnat yxafon ytakon b-béhdam.” bnéti md-kanat ttlac bal-lél 
fottali. 


If a young man wanted to ask for a girl’s hand in marriage, his mother and 
sister would go and see her, and if they liked her they would bring the boy 
and engage him to her. If he saw her in the street he would not be able to 
recognize her, [since] her face was covered and she would be wearing a cloak 
and a veil, for they were afraid of the Muslims. The Muslims used to harass 
them a lot, especially when they met girls they would harass them a lot, and 
most girls were afraid to go out alone. At night a girl would not go out at 
all subjarctive wail 

3. wdlad lémma yqdddas, Céb yCayéna Ila-bnéti lima yedzdwwaj."' ydCni, 
‘ida baddlitha md-yaqdag yhass. ktig bdddlu bnat. 


When a boy got engaged it was not done"? for him to see the girl until they 
got married, so that if they changed her, he could not tell. And girls were 
often changed. 


4. we-rdhmat hklyyi ndba wéehad gad yadzdwwaj, w-'dmmu gahat Cayndta 
Us-bneti w-Cajbdta w-qaddsita, wal-wdlad mé-yacgafa. hinwwi bogdat 'smmu. 
lémma sag !-Cdgs dzdwwaj, wamna-sbah gam hass blya hola, yd¢ni ddiga 
LCéna. man sahwotu lal-wdlad ‘allédi sdmat kélmat 'immu, jann w-34qqaq 
hwasu. 


And there was such a case. Once, a man wanted to marry, and his mother 
went and saw the girl and liked her and engaged her [to her son], but her son 
didn’t know the girl. He [was bound] by his mother’s consent. After the 
wedding, they became man and wife, and in the morning he woke up and 
saw that she was cross-eyed, that is to say, she turned her eyes inward. The 
man who had relied on his mother, was so ashamed that he went berserk 
and rent his garments. 


9 'Gda “to hurt, to harm; to infect (with a disease)". CA ‘ada “to harm, to hurt”. 
CA ‘atda “to infect (with a disease)’. 

© 6-bdhdu “(he) alone, by himself” < *b-wahdu. CA wahdahu. 

" yadzdwwaj < yatzdwwaj (3.22). 


‘2 Lit. It was considered shameful. 
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5. métal ma-tsadfet ‘alladi [ea w-rahél"® lamma dzdwwju ma baddlitha lé'a 
céwad rahél ? bal-lél, lamma tala€ |-Caggis manal-qdbba, qamu ysowwon 
kalolala,!* yatni [ea Ié’a. w-linad s-sd€a Céndam hada n-nifan's yqulon 
kalolala. 


Just as it happened with Leah and Rachel. When they were married wasn’t 
Leah made to take the place of Rachel? In the night, when the bridegroom 
[Jacob] came out of the room, [the women who stood at the door] began to 
trill “kililili”, which was intended to mean “Leah, Leah, Leah”, and they have 
kept up this custom'* up today, they cry “ki 


6. [eli qabl-al-Cigs ysawwon hanni, yxadbola hinni ‘ida w-géjla, w-ixallon 
tépap hinni Cdla sabica. w-manbaCden yjon n-naswan, ynatin l-hdnni man 
"Ida w-ihalohlon,” w-daggaga" tbqCad ddoqq” [é0-al-hénni.? 


On the night before the wedding, they make henna, they smear henna on the 
bride’s hands and feet, and put blobs of henna on her fingers. After that, 


rahél or gahél (see 1.152, n.). 


kalalala - a joyful cry uttered by women (see below, 6). The explanation given 
by the informant, that the cry kalalala “derives” from the name Leah, is based only 
on folk etymology. 


'S nian “sign; betrothal, engagement’. Pers. nifan. Turk. nian. 
6 Lit. sign. 


17 hdthal “to utter a shrill trilling sound with the tongue: kelalala". This sound is 
called halehlayi (pl. hithal ), and is produced by women on joyful occasions. See 
Blanc 1964, p. 158; Sassoon 1949, p. 148; Sassoon 1955, p. 201. 


18 The daqqagat, a troupe of female musicians, described by Shiloah 1983, p. 201, 
as follows: “The group included four or five women who played various kinds 
of drums (frame-drum, tympani, two headed drum, and so on). The leader was 
distinguished by her agreeable voice and singing talent, and she acted as soloist. 
She played on small tympanies and sang, while the other women played the other 
drums and accompanied her with their voices.” Cf. Avishur 1990, pp. 98-100. 


ddeqq < tdeqq (3.23). The verb daqq means usually “to grind, to knock”; here 
it means “to play (a musical instrument)”. 


2 fet < [elt (3.532; 5.342) “night of (in a construct state). Cf. Text D 1; E 105. 


2 


Concerning the Henna Night see Sassoon 1949, pp. 184-185; Sassoon 1955, pp. 
201-202; Avishur 1990, pp. 95-97. 
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the women come and snatch the henna from her hands and trill “kililili”, and 
a singer sits and beats on a drum, on the Henna Night. 


7. Laggis lamma yadzdwwaj, lamma yzayyndnu, yjibdlu mzdyyan lal-bét 
w-izayynOnu, w-idaqqdlu mazigqa, w-icazmon |-awadam Cdla zyan™ malu. 
w-lét-al-Cags ygadon Cdla bab-al-qdbba lima yétlac, wal-maziqa qa-ddaqq. 


The bridegroom, when he is getting married, and he has to have a haircut, 
a barber is called to the house and his hair is cut, and music is played for 
him, and people are invited to attend the haircutting. And on the wedding 
night, people sit at the door of the [bridal] room until he comes out. And 
music is played. 


Children 


8. L-mdga lémma djib® bnat, zdja killa’ mé-ytiq yCayénam Mle-bnat, 
hasbalak jabétam man bet-abiiha. 


When a woman gives birth to daughters her husband cannot bear to see 
them, just as if she had brought them from her father’s house. 


9. w-ndba, wahdi sag Cénda xamas-satt-abnat. waqt-al-wdldat, zdCal zdja, 
w-tini nhag nazzdla llsha wal-banta las-sagdab,* md-ygida la llbha w-la\ 
Lbénta. zdCal CMtha Uinki® jabatlu bnéti. yqalldlu I-awadam: jabstam man 
bet-abiiha w-qat-t5zCal Cliya ? 


Once it happened that a woman had five or six girls, and when she gave 
birth [to yet another] her husband was angry and on the very next day he 
sent her down to the cellar with her daughter. He did not want either her 
or her daughter. He was angry with her because she brought him a girl. 


2 zyGn, maybe < z-zyan, with the definite article. 
2 jib < (fb (3.22) “she brings"; here: “she gives birth’. 


™ sagdab “cellar, basement, underground room (used in hot weather)’. Pers. 
sard-’ab. Turk. serdab. See Sassoon 1955, p. 121. 


% 24nki “because, for, as, since’. Turk. ¢iinki , ciinkil. Pers. tin-ki. Ata later 


period, this word began to fall into disuse and JB speakers took to using the 
Arabic word li'dn. 
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People said to him: did she bring them from her father’s house that you are 
angry with her? 


10. akan lémma djib wdlad, lét-as-sdtti yqassmon $48$a* w-ikasgon 
tangayi® w-l-ulad ylommoham w-yatCoham I-kall wdlad faqlayi qahaf, pani 
wésla mal _ tangayi. w-mdga tsdwwi zaCafgan, ydCni_lon 
‘dsfag matl-al-kigkam, wa-ddiglam™ -kall wdlad Swdyya _ bal-qahaf. 
w-iguhon ydalqiwa bad-dégb w-isihon $a3a Saka,” w-itas$olom diga 
w-ilammitha mnal-'dgd. 


But when she gives birth to a boy - on the sixth day they distribute shasha 
and break a jar, and the children collect the fragments and cach child gets a 
potsherd, that is, a piece of the broken jar. And a woman prepares [a liquid 
mixture of] saffron, which is a yellow colour like turmeric, and pours a little 
for each child in his potsherd. And they go and sprinkle it in the street, 
crying “shasha, shasha”. And they scatter roasted maize for them, and the 
children collect it from the floor. 


% 448%a - This is the name given to the ceremony held on the sixth day afler the 
birth of the child. It is also the name given to sweetmeats, especially the roasted 
maize, which is distributed to the children on this occasion. See Sassoon 1949, 
p. 182; Sassoon 1955, p. 199. Since this ceremony is held on the sixth day it is 
very likely that the word Safa derives from the Hebrew word for “six” - nv 
Hilla. Cf. also Pers. fa “six”. 


1 tangayi “earthenware jar (used to cool water)"; pl. indgi, tengayat. (Text C 76. 
83), 


® ddiglam < tdiglem (3.23). 


% 48a - this word is usually pronounced #4¥¥a , but in the children’s cry it is pro- 
nounced Safa. 
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ll. w-lét-atmini ysawwon Caqd-alyas.” yjibon ealgi,™" kégsi_ lyahu 
mnabi? w-inasbomu w-izugdnu,® w-igattolu woelu U-wdlad, w-igaccdonu 
b-hdjgom™ 


And on the eighth day they hold the “Iqd-ilyas” [= Binding of the Myrtle] 
ceremony. They bring a band, [and] Prophet Elijah’s Chair which they set 
up and approach and make a wish; and they cover the face of the [new- 
bom] child and seat him on their lap. 


12. lémma yfotmonu Ul-wélad, yforrolu bedi bal-B4tt montdraf lo-fram malu. 


Silbea/ the child weaned they. chro an ga into, the sea fe; bien; because 
he has been weaned. i 

395 
13, ‘ida tdlac sénnu L-foq, ywazndnu ba-thin w-isewwonu beabacs 
w-igassmonu. 


When he cuts an upper tooth they weigh him in flour, and [from the flour] 
they make a pastry and distribute it. 


% cagd-alyas was the name for the ceremony that took place on the night before the 
circumcision. It means, literally, “binding of the myrtle’, and it was the custom 
to place a bunch of myrtle on the Prophet Elijah’s Chair (see below). One ex- 
planation for the use of myrtle in this ceremony was its phonological identity with 
the name of the Prophet Elijah ( is called alyas in Arabic, and al-yas also 
means “the myrtle”). See Sassoon 1949, pp. 182-183; Sassoon 1955, p. 200. 


3 da/gi “a band of male musicians”. Turk. calgi “musical instrument, instrumental 
music’. See Shiloah 1983, pp. 20-21; Avishur 1990, pp. 134-138. 


kagsi ly@hu nnabi “Prophet Elijah’s Chair’. ‘This Chair is described by Sassoon 
1949, p. 183, as follows: “On the evening preceding the eighth day the Chair of 
Elijah the Prophet is removed from its place in the synagogue and brought to the 
house of childbirth. Here a Pentateuch (scroll) is placed on it and covered with 
tich brocade, and decorated with flowers and with twigs of fresh myrtle and rue. 
A pair of bells from the Scroll of Law is also fixed to the chair.” 


The verb 24g in JB applies to visits to holy places and tombs. Since Prophet 
Elijah’s Chair is considered a holy object, the informant apparently used this 
verb to indicate that people approached it with veneration, and prayed and made 
a wish as they stood by it. 


™ b-hajgem “on their lap’. Sassoon 1949, p. 192: “During these nights [the sixth 
and the eighth] the child must be borne on the lap and must not be in the cradle.” 


38 beabeC, sing. baCbe “small sweet cake, cookie’. It may be plain (bebe sada ) 
or filled with dates (beCbaC b-tamag) or sugar ( baCba b-fakar ), etc. 
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14. ‘Ida ydaqqolu jadgi w-itib l-jadgi, ygassmolu gémag™ w-Casal. 

When he is vaccinated for smallpox and recovers from the vaccination they 
distribute clotted cream and honey (for him). 

Method of teaching the Hebrew alphabet 


In order to help their pupils learn the Hebrew alphabet, teachers in Baghdad, 
until quite recently, used to describe the form of each letter as follows:3” 


15. *dbu 'dgbat giis ‘alef 
gaziina* be 
*dbu janh gimal 
ndjaz dal 
&djla maqtiica he 
“bei waw 
dambiis® zan 
‘amm gajaltén sag het 
Séjla b-bdina fet 
*dxtak la-zgdyygi yod 
gaziina mdéwwga kaf 
Ljémal lamad 
84sa zbibayi mim 
tangal @ niin 
mddwwag sammax 
*dbu gasén can 
b-timma zbibayi pe 
gasén w-mdhni sad 
gbjlu wil qof 
matrix" ros 


% gémag “clotted cream*. Turk. kaymak. Pers. gaymag, qaymaq. (see Blanc 1964, 
p. 154). 


37 CF. Sassoon 1949, pp. 172-173; Sassoon 1955, pp. 136-138. 
3 gaziina ‘niche’. Pers. rozan, rauzan. 

3% dambiis / danbiis (3.522) “pin”, pl. dnabis. 

© angal “hook”. Pers. Zangul. Turk. cengel. 


4. makriix “curved”. arx “wheel”. Pers. éorx. Turk. cark. 
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géjla macgiija 
*alef-lam 


It has four heads 


It’s a niche 
Has a wing 
It’s a hatchet 


It has a severed leg 


It’s a needle 
Apin 


Both its legs are intact 
Its leg is in its stomach 
Your younger sister 


A round niche 
A camel 


Its head is a raisin 


It’s a hook 
It’s circular 


It has two heads 


Has a raisin in 


its mouth 


Has two heads and is bent 


Has a long leg 
It’s curved 


It has three heads 


Has a crooked 
talef-lam 


leg 


sad 
qf 
ros 
Sin 
a 


In} 


Salaam [bye bye] [¥] 
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TEXT B 


0.1 The informant: The late Mr. Ezra Mashiah, born at BaCquba (Iraq) in 
1910. He spent most of his life in Baghdad, and emigrated to Israel in 1951. 
He was well acquainted with the various dialects of Baghdad and could dis- 
tinguish between them. Beside Arabic, he also knew Hebrew, English and 
some German and Turkish. 


The following stories were recorded at Haifa in 1973. 


Story I: “If the sun rises before the crack of dawn...” 


sly 
1. tagfon lo-hkiyyat w-lo-swalof, ham' twanrdd w-ham «Céllom Cagol. 
tahkilkam hktyyi, 'd#lon kanu bal-'awwal, la-hkiyyi hdlwa,? bal-'dwwal, ydCni 
"iyyam jdiidna} lémrGn) kanu ygidon yguhin mn-ulayi Lulayi,* mé-kan la 
ay 9 


' ham “also, as well as, in addition, too” (1.72). Pers. ham. Turk. hem. Sce Blanc 
1964, p. 158. 


2 Ia-hklyyi hélwa is uttered here parenthetically. 

3 Pronounced here: 2diidna (2.41). 

4 < mna-wlayi le-wlayi. The diphthong »w is not clearly articulated as a diphthong 
in the recording, nor is it quite a monophthong. It is heard as something in be- 


tween (see 7.22). 


5 rél"train” < Eng. railway, see below, 2. 
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rélS w-la tomabil,§ kanu yam36n mn-ilayi l-ulayi - 16 mbhila’ ygakbon Céla 
dwab, 16 yguhon ba-sfini. 


As you know, stories and tales are entertaining as well as instructive. I'll tell 
you a story, how in the old days - this is a nice story - in the old days, that 
is, in the days of our grandparents, when people wanted to travel from town 
to town, there were no trains or cars, and they used to get from town to 
town either by (your pardon!) by donkey or by boat. 


2. mnaj-jimla ‘ahkilkam *48gad kanat ‘iectertad) sape. FmaghiimaD 
‘8mmi hkétli, qalat Idmman kanat hlyyi w-'dxta? 2gag, 'dmam 'axdétam gahat 
and *dhla bala-msdyyab. la-msdyyab |-ydm saa bas-Samanddfar," saca 
saca w 2agok Pha tqiil téKu man bagdad I-féjag, wdslu lale-msdyyab 
yom j-jsmea waqi l-mwdddan qa-ymdjjad. yy 


+> 

To mention just one-of ‘ian things, I'll tell you how long such a journey 
took. My late mother told me that when she and her sister were little, their 
mother took them to [visit] her relatives at Al-Musayyab. To get to Al- 
Musayyab today, takes an hour by train. An hour, or an hour and a quarter 


6 Later generations started to use the word sayydra, as in MB and CA (1.153). 


7 mhila “excuse me, 1 beg your pardon” < Heb. nnn mohila “pardon, 
forgiveness” (1.732; 1.734). Since the informant is about to utter the name of a 
“base” animal (the donkey), he apologizes in advance to his audience. The word 
mhila is mostly used by those who have a background of Hebrew. Others use 
the word tdkram which has the same meaning in JB as in MB. 


‘The word hékad is not clearly heard in the recording, and its transcription is only 
approximate. 


Heard more as wiixta in the recording. 


10 Samandafar “train” < Fr. chemin de fer ‘railway’. This word was used during 
the Ottoman regime. After the British occupation the word ré! (< Eng. 
railway) came into use and replaced famandafar. However, there were still some 
people who used both words without distinction, as our informant does in this 
story. Another word - also from English - was trén (< Eng. train). Young 
people, and those who emigrated from Baghdad recently, use only gitar, as in 
CA and MB. This word was no doubt introduced into JB after Iraq became 
independent. 


"\ dagak “quarter, forth part’. Pers. &ar yak. Turk. ceyrek. Ata later period, the 


Arabic word gab¢ (CA rub¢, MB rubuC) was preferred and is now commonly 
used by JB speakers. 
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at most. She said they left Baghdad at dawn and arrived at Al-Musayyab 
on Friday, just at the time when the muezzin was chanting God’s praises. 


3. hayi hklyyi le-smactiwa mnal-maghiima 'immi. (yd€ni_s-sd€a) nirjac 
ke poke (deni s-ste@) 


This is what I heard from my late mother. Now let’s return to our story. 


z+ 4. hadoli bal-'dwwal kdnu ysafgin ba-sfini. fadd yom tékat sfini man wiayi 
ysommuatwa l-handtyyi. handtyyi hayi ysommiwa twerlj hdmzed. 


In the old days people used to travel by boat. One day a boat sailed from 
a town called Al-Hindiya. Hindiya is also called Tuwerij. 
herp ane 
5. GlabsdD smdctam hayi b-dyi'? |-handlyyi hdsal hktyyi kdl’ mé-mllha. 
lémman qdbal ma-ydji fésal Cdqab ma-ddxal l-anglézi, |-cdgab"’ qamu'* 
w-axdiwa I-uldyi. Saba ja Langlezi, jab Gskag) w-gadd ddxal lala-wlayi. 
Ome 


You may have heard that in this town of Hindiya, something very 
dreadful's happened. After the British entered [the country] - this was before 
Faisal’s time - the bedouins took the town. Then the British came with an 
army and reconquered the town. 


6. had6li ldmman daxtu |-ulayi... 
When the British entered the town... 


7. baga's |-Cdskag l-anglezi kan binu ‘akkal 'atkal. kan binu burma, w-kan 
binu sik," w-kan binu hniid. 


12 b-ayi < b-hayi (3.56). 


&" Cagab, with the consonant g, generally refers to “bedouins’. Carab, with r, refers 
to Arabs in general. More usually, however, Arabs are referred to as msalmin 
“Muslims”, nasaga “Christians”, etc. 


\4 The verb gam functions here not as a full verb, but as a kind of auxiliary, em- 
phasizing, as a rule, some change of situation, or the start of an action, etc. See 
also below, 14, 19, and 23. 

1S Lit. not good. 

16 Concerning the particle haga see Mansour 1985. 


17 In the recording, only si... is heard. But since, in what follows, the word sik is 
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Now, the British army was composed of various elements. It contained 
Burmese, it contained Sikhs, and Hindus. 


8. hadali man déxu I-uldyi, karu msakin, yhitd, gahu *éwwal jéfqa"* lo-sla, 
kanu qa-ysallon. w-hadoli kanu Cdskag sik. sik hadoli l-igabbonu 
Kkdcgom, hadoli kblla8 qwiyyin. 


When the British entered the town, there were some unfortunate Jews, who 
went to the early service at the synagogue, and were praying there. The 
soldiers [who entered the town] were Sikhs. Sikhs are those who grow their 
hair and are very strong. 


9. baga Lihiid b-dyi ba-twerij bol-hondlyyi kau ylobson motl-al-cégab, ydCni 
yalmag” wa-Cgal® 


Now, the Jews of Tuwerij, Al-Hindiya, used to dress like the bedouins, that 
is, with a kerchief and headband. 


10. Aaddli s-sik, ldmman ddxlu, b-idem t-téfag" w-biya s-sing, wen ddxtu ? 
Cal-la-sla. hadoli kanu qa-ysallon, w-j6 Cléham, Cabalam Cdgab, w-daxxlonu 
las-singi b-bdtnam. b-adak® I-ydm qdtlu sab yhiid b3-sla, msakin. 


The Sikhs entered the town armed with rifles and bayonets. And where did 
they go ? To the synagogue. These Jews were praying, and the Sikhs fell 
upon them, taking them to be bedouins, and drove their bayonets into their 
bellies. On that day they killed seven Jews in the synagogue. Poor souls! 


heard a few times, I have assumed that si... was intended for sik “Sikhs”, mem- 
bers of a Hindu sect. 


' jafqa “group; shift”. CA jawga. The reference, here, is to a group of worshippers 
(equivalent, here, to Heb. pn minyan). It was customary to hold more than one 
service, particularly for the morning prayer. Those who came to the early, or 
first, service were known as ‘awwal jafqa “the first group’; the next group of 
worshippers were known as {ini ja/qa “the second group’, and so on. The same 
word pronounced jaqa has the meaning of a group in general. 


19 yalmag “a man’s head-dress or kerchief. Turk. yasmak “veil” (4.5224). 


% cgai “a headband around the yakmag (kerchief).”. CA Cigal. 


tafag, sing. tafga (Text C 69, 74), tfuga (C 46, 53, 54, 60, 61) “gun, rifle, musket”; 
see 4.32le. Turk. riifek. Pers. tufang. See Blanc 1964, p. 148. 


2 b-adak < b-hadak (3.56). 
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11. ¢éla kall hal, hayi lo-hklyyi md-Canna ménna. nébhki s-sé¢a ® Céla hayi 
bo-hktyyi mal s-sdfag. 


However, this is by the way. It is not related to our story. Now we'll tell 
you about the journey. 


12. kan hada* fadd yom b-ayi la-wlayi ba-twerij wehad kan qa-ygid 
ysafog. tdlat sfini qat-timii w-hiwwi gdkab bé-sfini. tCamal wayyanu, qdllu: 
*dlqad taxad* ménni ? {dCa qran* béSlog,” macgaf™ ‘d8qad, w-sdcad 
ba-sfini. la-sfini® md$at mddat mdgat dal dal ® lama" wdslot lal-kiifa. 


One day, in this town Tuwerij, a certain man wanted to go on a journey. 
A boat was setting out and he got onto it. He bargained with the boatman, 
he said to him: “How much will you charge 7” He gave a qrdn, or a 
beshlik, 1 don’t know how much, and got into the boat. The boat sailed 
on and on* till it came to Al-Kufa. 


23 In fact, in the recording we hear a long vowel: assaCa. But as a rule, this word 
with a long vowel (assaCa ) means “the hour, the clock / watch’; and with a short 
vowel (assd¢a ) - “now*. 


™ hada seems to refer to wehad, which occurs later on. 

3 In fact, it is heard in the recording: 'afgattaxed, and may be understood either 
as ‘a¥ qat-t@xed (‘what are you taking 7°) or as ‘afgad taxad ("how much will 
you take? how much will you charge ?*). In context the second meaning is the 
more appropriate one. Cf. 3.24. 


6 qran - a twenty fils coin. 


beblog < Turk. beslik, a Turkish coin (4.322c).. 

% macgaf < md-'acgef (see 3.54). 

2 In the recording we hear be-sfini, but the informant was no doubt mistakenly 
repeating the word be-sfini which precedes it. The context clearly requires 
le-sfini. 


% dal dal - the informant uses these syllables to denote continuous movement. Sce 
also below, 14. 


Or dima (4.3216). 


32 Lit. the boat sailed, sailed, sailed. 
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13. ldmman waslat lal-kiifa... hada |-'ésta® mal lo-sfini ysaommoru ndxda 
hada n-ndxda qéllam: yaba, ‘dna Condi tlat-'dgbaC sacat, nndzzal hbmal 
wa-nsécCod hbmal. l-adali® I-gay-yam$on wayyanu qadllam: nzblu sdyygu 
bala-wlayi, kilu §gdbu, w-baCd tlat-sacat *dgbaC-sacat talu* 


When it reached Al-Kufa... The master of the boat is called a captain. And 
this captain said to them: “Listen, I have three or four hours to unload and 
reload”. He told his passengers: “Get off the boat, walk about the town, 
eat and drink, and come back in three or four hours”. 


14. télaC wéhad man haddli, tdlaC qa-ysdyyag bale-wlayi. lamman*™ tdlac, 
gah bas-siig, Bdgab Edy, *dkal, S4gab w-qdm ysdyyeg mno-mkan b-mkan. 
dal dal, wésal laj,jlmac lo-kbig. 


One of the passengers went... he went for a walk in the town. He went on 
his way... he went to the market, had a cup of tea, ate and drank, and started 
strolling from place to place. He walked and walked... until he came to the 
Big Mosque. 


15. Caydnu j-jimac kbig, tCdjjab. ddxal baj-jima qay-ydsfon, honi mnaga, 
oni qobba,* honi tarar,” di® lima wdsal fadd qébba. madd gasu yCayan 
qecadin, mafgiita |-gdbba, w-gacCadin wlad qay-yatcallmon, w-qead 
la-m¢dllam malam qa-yCallsmam. 


33 'dsta or *és{a (4.322c). Turk. usta “master of a craft; foreman’. Cf. CA ‘ustad. 
Pers. ‘ustad “master, teacher’. 

M Pers. ndxudd, naxuda “shipmaster, captain’. 

$< hadéli (3.56). 

% The verb 1a/ “come! (m.s.)" is used in the imperative only (10.402). CA tacala. 

lamman - Here and in some other places the gemination of m is not heard. 


38 qabba in JB usually means “a room’ (1.71), but probably the informant here uses 
this word for “a dome’, as used in CA and MB. 


3 arr “a three walled room with an open entrance”. In MB: /iwan ‘a covered, 
paved area, open to the air, facing on a courtyard” (Woodhead and Beene 1967, 
p. 431). CA ‘wan. 


“© di - This word is usually used to urge someone to speed up. Here it has the 


meaning of “and so he continued to walk and to look... until he reached a cer- 
tain room’. Cf. Text C 2, 21, 64, 67, 68, 104, 108; D 5S. 
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He saw the great size of the mosque and was filled with amazement. He 
entered the mosque and looked around: here a minaret, there a dome, then 
a terrace and so on... until he reached a certain room. He looked in“ and 
saw [people] sitting. The room was covered with carpets, children were sit- 
ting and studying, and their teacher was sitting and teaching them. 


16. hadoli, agfon, L-cdgab yqacdon, xdymd-yqacdon Cala kgasi, qo°Cadin 
Cal-l-agd dla zwili w-matgabbCin. —w-la-mCdllam malam ham qed 
(w-matgabbee... w-q8od)® bal-qébba. 


The bedouins, as you know, do not sit on chairs, but on the floor, on car- 
pets, cross-legged. And their teacher also sits... in the room. 


17. ja hada déxal, télab® fixsg-w-ddxal jéwwa, qay-yastdmat ‘al qa-yqiil 
b-mCdllam. * hadtk s-saCa kan la-mCéllam qa-yCallsmam ‘émta ysallon, 
mnb-sbah Ul-magrab 'émta ysallon. on 


This man came, and entered. He asked permission and went in. He was 
listening to the words of the teacher. Just then, he was teaching them when 
to pray, from sunrise to sunset (when to pray). 


18. bdga hada, mnaj-jimla, ‘blo-mCdllam,S kanat géjlu tujdCu. kanat gbjlu 
tujdcu, macgaf 'd#lon mdrad blya, w-md-yaqdag ygabbica I-géjlu, lazam 


Lit. he put forth his head. 


@ Here the informant after saying w-matgabbs© “and sits cross-legged”, immediately 
retracted and repeated w-qéCad “and sits”. These two words have been omitted 
in the English version. 


‘3 In the recording it is heard sarab, maybe under the influence of the consonant r 
of the next word. 


“4 The word Casag is equivalent to “afternoon”, magrab to “sunset”, and masa to 
the late evening, when it is already dark. 


The informant pronounces "sle-m¢allem, instead of la-mCdllam, probably for 
emphasis (6.32). Cf. ‘éle-mlih (Text C 69). 
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ylawwila. wa-tcagfon, hada lamman...% g@% haddli l-ulad qay-yatCallmon” 
éndu matl-ulddu,* md-yastahi man Céndam. 


Now, the teacher (among other things) had a pain in the leg. His leg was 
paining - I don’t know what was wrong with it - and he could not cross his 
leg and had to stretch it. And as you know, when the teacher... The chil- 
dren who study with him are like his own children. He does not feel 
ashamed before them. 


19. bdga kan léamma mé-yatgdbbac, ytawwila |-géjlu w-ydqred. ldmman 
ja hada lo-grib, sttha man Céndu. ma qabal 'axar gajjal grib ja, w-ydji 
ydqtad qbalu w-imaddéda I-gajlu ? md-maCqiila. qam ‘d8-isdwwi ? njdbar 
tgabbac. tgabbat, lakan giilu qat-tujdcu. 


Now, when he did not sit cross-legged, he would sit with his leg stretched 
out. But when this stranger came, he felt ashamed (before him). After all, 
this was not done. A stranger had come in. How could he sit in his pres- 
ence with his leg stretched out ? It would not do. So what did he do ? 
He was compelled to cross his legs. And he crossed his legs, though” they 
hurt him. 


20. hada la-mCdllam qa-yCallimam Céla ‘awgat..° 'émta ysallon. 
(lammon...) * stébda qa-ygillam mdtalan: |-Cdsag_ysallon s-saCa bat-tisca 


Fer 


lamman "when" signals the beginning of a sentence, but instead of continuing the 
sentence, the informant started a new sentence. 


© Possibly < I-gay-yatCallmon 
© < mal wladu. 
© Lit. but. 


After Cala ‘awgat “about the times”, the informant retracted and said: 'émta 
ysallon “when to pray’. 


The word lamman “when” does not appear to be connected with the sentence that 
follows it. It would seem that the informant after saying /ammen changed his 
mind and started a fresh sentence. 


By “Arabic time” 12 o'clock is sunset time (= gribi ); by “European time” 12 


o'clock is noon (= zawali ). Even after “European time” was introduced, “Arabic 
time” continued to be used, especially in setting times for prayers in synagogue. 
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Cérabi,  ydCni Caqb-addéhag. I-mbgrab ysallén ba-tnacal* Cdrabi, ydCni waya 
ma-tgib §-Sams. I-fajag s-saCa bal-wahdi w-talt Cdrabi. 


This teacher was teaching them (about the times...) when to pray. (When...) 
He started to teach them, for example, that the afternoon prayer is said at 
nine o’clock Arabic time, that is, in the afternoon. In the evening, one prays 
at twelve o’clock Arabic time, that is, at sunset. And at dawn - at one 
twenty Arabic time. 


21. jina Cal-la-sla mal la-sbahiyyat. 'ds-sbahiyyat,“ qdllem, s-sla mal 
la-sbah (slg wagt |-fajag, qabal ma..., ydcni waya ma-ytagg |-fdjog, w-qdbal 
ma-tétlat §-Sams. 


Now we come to the morning prayer. In the morning, he told them, the 
morning prayer is said at dawn, before... that is, at the crack of dawn, before 
sunrise. 


22. hada sahdbna sdmat hékad qa-yqiil, qdllu: ‘atrajjak, d-asaydlak msayla. 
qallu: qil-abni. qdllu: ‘énta qa-tqiil, s-sla mal la-sbah wdya tdggat 
Lféjag w-qabal ma-tétlac §-$ams, ‘dssa 'dna d-agid ’asaydlak, ‘ida §-$ams 
tékat qdbal ma-ytg¢ |-fdjag, 'd8-asawwi ? 


Our man, hearing this, said to him: “Please, I want to ask you a question”. 
The teacher said: “Speak, my son”. And the man said: “You say that the 
moming prayer is at the crack of dawn, before sunrise. Now I want to ask 
you: if the sun rises before the crack of dawn, what do I do ” 


23. gam’ hada la-mCdllam maddéda I-gdjlu. kan bal-'dwwal mgabbsca 
w-gat-tujdCu gjiilu, madddda |-gajlu w-qdllu: 'dlla ygihak métal ma-gohtni 
ydni 'étkun ? ydCni md-yaswa wehad yqoddéru I-hada, md-yaswa wéhad 
ysowwilu kabod’” 


s 


Itis heard be-macat (cf. Text C 45, 72). 

S Cf. above, 18. 

$8 Here, gam, clearly does not function as a full verb, since the man could not have 
stood up and stretched his legs. gam serves to emphasize the connection between 
the sentence it introduces and the preceding one. In other words, it makes it 
clear that stretching his legs is the teacher's response to the man’s question. See 
above, 5. 

56 This is said mockingly. 


s 


kabod < Heb. 1122 kabod “honour, resnect” (cf. 1.731; 1.734; 4.521e). 
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The teacher stretched his leg. He had been sitting cross-legged, and his legs 
were aching. Now he stretched his leg and said to him: “May God comfort 
you, as you have comforted me”. What did he mean by this ? He meant 
that this man was not worthy of respect, not worthy of esteem. 


24. hayi béga natCdllam man Cénda, bani-'adam* *4$lon gdrag® yaftsham 
‘al ydhki w-'al ydtlac man témmu. 


So we learn from this story that a man has to know what to say and how 
to speak. @ 


Story Il: “Is he not worthy that I should sell my cooking pot for him?” 


25. yohkon yqulén wehod kan kélls¥ Cdsabi, Céla kall $n yotwaza," w-kall 
hktyyi txdssu. iil mdtalan hklyyi, 1@ sdbu w-la b-jdnbu, lazam hiwwi 
crédi® yddxxal ndfsu blya. 


This is the story they tell: There was a man who had a very nervous nature. 
Everything that happened caused him to react, and he made everything his 
business. For example, even if something happened that did not concern 
him or affect him in any way,® he, the busybody, had to intervene and get 
involved. 


5 Pronounced also as beni-'adam (Text C 61), see 4.3214. 

% garag < Turk. gerek. In JB this word is generally used to mean “it would seem, 
possibly’ (1.72). But the original meaning of the word in Turkish is “necessary”, 
and the informant has here used it in this sense. See Blanc 1964, p. 155. 

Lit has to mind what comes out of his mouth. 


4 twaza “to be easily excited and provoked to interfere”. 


© crédi”a person who interferes in matters that do not concern him, a ‘busybody”. 
‘The word Crédi appears to be here in apposition to huwwi “he”. 


© Lit. not near him and not beside him. 
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26 kan ydji mdtalan yCdyan bid-dagh *dtnén,* wehad tCddda Cal-lax, 
lo-wéhad *ékal mnal-lax,S yiji hada yddxxal ndfsu ban-nass, yoledmu 
U-wéhad man Céndam, y8attému, yaqtalu, ysdbbu,* yélzam dégbu w-igith. 


He might, for example, sce, in the street, two people, and one had mistreated 
the other, or defrauded him. He would intervene, catch hold of one of them, 
curse him, hit him, abuse him, then take off and go on his way. 


21. ttali man yiisal I-bétu, bénu-ben-ndfsu yqiil: wlak ‘dna ‘ak Cindi b-ayi 
la-hklyyi 2 ‘dna ‘al lini blya ? jitu ‘dna taddétu Céla hada l-gajjal, 
dgabtoru, Sattemtonu, tfltu b-wieeu, Cdla-mud-'€3 ? ‘dna ‘al Cindi blya ? 


But later, when he got home, he would say to himself: Now look here, you! 
What had I to do in this matter ? What did it have to do with me ? I have 
mistreated that man: I hit him, cursed him, spat in his face - what for ? 
What did it have to do with me? 


28. im xdtag ydCni, mébtal® ma-tqiil, ydtlab samah man rabb |-Calamin. 
'dNisdwwb ? ygith yjlb yaxad* xdmas lerat, ysoggbfa xérdd® wi... yattlya 
sddaga lal-féqra, mantéraf yéCni ygillak hada sabu Cawon,” xdta hada 
1L-Caw6n ygith. 


Then he stood up to - as to say - to ask forgiveness from God. And what 
does he do? He goes and takes five liras, changes it into small coins, and... 
gives them to charity, to the poor. As if to say, he had sinned, and this 
[good deed] would atone for his sin. 


% The regular, unemphatic form is inén (cf. above, 18). 


6 ‘akal mannu, lit. “ate from him”, meaning: did not return what he had borrowed 
or received. 


 $attam and sabb both mean “to curse, abuse”, but sabb is considered more vulgar 
than Sattam. 


© matal - in the recording this sounds like matal. 


{ ygith yjfb yaxad, lit. he goes and brings and takes. The informant seems to be 
substituting yaxad “takes” for yjib “brings”. 


® xerda “change, small change”. Pers. xurda “small”. Turk. hirdavat “small pieces; 
scraps”. 


70 Cawon “sin”. Heb. wy (Cawdn). sabu Cawon means “the sin found him’. 
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29. w-Céla hal mutéddal,” yom Cégab yom, kall ma-yétlac lad-dégb 
yatCddda Céla wehad w-igith yjib fltis w-igassima lol-feqra mantdraf... yaCni 
yaith b-Cawin man Cindu 


And so, day after day, whenever he went into the street, he would wrong 
someone, and then go and get some money, and give it to the poor, to atone 
for his sin. 


30. bdga té¢gaf, hada xo-ma Céndu big mal le-flis. yom Cdla yom, ¢dla 
ym, Céla yom, fadd yom md-fadal Cindu kall $éni. 


Now, as you know, this man didn’t have unlimited resources.” Day after 
day, and again and again, [he would do this, until] one day he had nothing 
Teft. 


31. stébda ybic ‘af ma-Céndu bol-bét. baCa U-fégla male, bac 2-2ullyyi 
malu, bac Kall Keni. mé-fadal Céndu bol-bet bas gidor™ zedyyag. hada 
Lgddar zgdyyag™ yastaCmdlu, yétbax binu, ydgab binu may, ysdwwi binu 
day, md-Candu §én 'dbadan. 


He began to sell whatever he had in his house. He sold his bedding, sold 
his carpet, sold everything. All that was left in the house was one little 
cooking pot. And this little pot he used - to cook with, to drink water from, 
to make tea. He had nothing else. 


32. fadd yom, hdm-tala led-ddgb. man tdlac lad-dagb 3af wehod, 
b-tammiiz w-'ab,> |-hagg qay-ydqtal qay-ydtwi Sdwi, w-hada |-gajjal 


11 muCaddal “manner of acting”. The CA form mufa‘cal is usually pronounced in 
JB as mfaccal, without the vowel u. The use of muCaddal, with u, here, may be 
under the influence of CA or MB. mCaddal, without u, in JB, has a different 
meaning: “neat, orderly person” (4.521e). 


7 Lit. a well of money. 


gadar “cooking pot”. CA qidr. Concerning the consonant g in this word - see 
1.162; Blanc 1964, p. 27. 


4 -gader zgayyeg possibly < I-gadar la-zgayyag. 
tammiiz and ‘ab are the Hebrew months which approximate to July and August. 


The expression tammiiz w-'-ab is used to mean the hottest time of the year (cf. 
Text D 38). 
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qay-yémsi bad-dagb lebislu hwas mal $i, w-fugata paltu’® win, w-fog 
L-paltu far, wal-gaqbitu lefefa b-Sdrfa," w-tdlu w-Canu. 

One day he went into the street again. And in the street he saw a man - it 
was midsummer, the heat was killing, actually sizzling - and this man was 
going about dressed in winter clothes, and over this he wore a thick over- 


coat, and on the top of the overcoat - a fur, and his neck was wrapped in a 
scarf. And now, see what happens! 


33. hada ja wdgaf sdfan Clénu, ygid yaji ySattému ysdbbu yqillu: wlak, 'énta 
majniin,” *d8lon xligi "énta ? 


Our man came, and stood, and looked at him... and wanted to curse him, 
to abuse him, to say to him: “You, there! Are you mad ? What kind of a 
creature are you!” 


34. wali dékag, gal: hada ‘ida ygid yatCadda Clénu, ma-lazam yatfa™ flis, 
lazam ygith yétfac lal-fagra, mnén yéstfac ? ma md-Condu Seni | 


Then he collected himself and thought, if he mistreated him, he would have 
to pay money, he would have to go and give to the poor. And how would 
he do that, since he had nothing ? 


35. gam Cdlla Cénu la§-$amayim," qallu: ya rabbi, 'dssa hada md-yaswa 
tabicalya lal-gédar ? mu ydCni mantéraf ybicu Il-gadar w-la-flis mal |-gédar 
yattlya, mantdraf |-Cawon I-gdyyah ysawwinu. 


He looked up to Heaven and spoke to God: “Oh Lord, God! Is this man 
not worthy that I should sell my cooking pot for him?” What he meant was, 
that he should sell the cooking pot and give the money to charity for the sin 
he was about to commit. 


%6 paltu “overcoat”. Fr. paletot. Turk. palto. 
7 Sarfa “scarf. Fr. écharpe. Turk. sarpa. 

78 Lit. come and see! 

79 majniin - sounds here maSniin ( 2.41). 

% yatfac < yadfat (3.22). 


M Jamayim “Heaven”. Heb. nnw ( Samayim). Cf. Text D 38; E 10. 
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Story III: “What have you got to be so haughty about ?” 


36. fadd wehad wasal bal-Samanddfar, wayyaru tlat-'dgbac jénat™ kbag. 
ndzal mnel-Samanddfar w-qay-yastindeg hammal. 


A certain person arrived by train with three or four trunks. He got off the 
train and waited for a porter. 


37. Cayan Cala... b¢id, hammal, sahClénu,® gallu: tal hon, tal wlak. 


He spotted a porter in the distance and called out to him roughly: “Come 
here! You, there! Come here!” 


38. ja Lhammal qdilu: ha, 'a¥ qa-tgid ? 
The porter came and said to him: “Well, what do you want?” 
39. qdllu: tolya L-ayi tlat-'dgbac jbnat twaddalya le-mkani ? 


And the man said: “Will you carry these three or four trunks for me and take 
them to my home ?” 


40. qdllu: "7, ‘awaddalkya, lakan '43qad tatcini* ? mdtalan hada mkanu 
mnal-mahdtta mal bdsga*s la5-36rja* métalan, "i hada masafa b¢idi. gallu: 
*dSqad tarcini ? 

The porter said: I'll take them for you, but how much will you give me 7” 
For example [explains the informant] the distance to this man’s house might 
be like that from the Basra station to Shorja, for example. And this is a long 
way. The porter said: “How much will you give me ?” 


41. gallu: 'atCik mdtalan Catg-aflis.” 


"2 jonat, sing. janta “suitcase”. Turk. canta. 


® sah Clénu usually means “he shouted at him’, while sah/u means “he called him’. 
But here the informant seems to mean both together. 


™ Heard as ‘akgatta(Cini (see 3.24; cf. above, 12). 
%S mahat{a mal basga is the station in Baghdad for trains to Basra. 


Jrja is the name of a quarter in Baghdad, with a large market center (cf. Text 
C75). 


® flis, sing. fals “a small Iraqi coin’. 
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And the man answered, let’s say: “I'll give you ten fils”. 


42‘, qéllu, ya Cdmmi"* hdssa ‘énta 1a Isinak tdyyob, w-la I-kdgwa malak 
smini, w-la Lhbmal malak xfif, ' b28 Seyélu I-gasak ? 


And the porter said: “Yes mister, but you are not polite,” nor is the wage a 


large® one, or the load a light one, so what have you got to be so haughty 
about ?” 


% ya Cammi , lit. “uncle!” but used in general way as a respectful form of address. 
® Lit. your tongue is not good. 


9 Lit. fat. 
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TEXT C 


0.1 The informant: The late Mr. Joseph Rejwan. Born in Baghdad around 
1900. A tailor and clothdealer. Emigrated to Israel in 1951. 


This text was recorded in Tel-Aviv, May 1975. For this recording, I wish 
to thank Prof. David Semah, the informant’s son in law, who arranged the 
session. Prof. Semah’s remarks in the course of the session which were in- 
cluded in the recording appear, in the text, in brackets and with his initials 
DS. 


0.2 Mr. Rejwan tells his stories in a lively realistic manner, employing the 
language of his characters and imitating their way of speaking. This appears, 
in particular, in the informant’s deliberate use of MB. 


0.21 In Story I (below, 1-9), for example, in the dialogue between a Jew and 
a Muslim, the MB dialect is spoken not only by the Muslim but also by the 
Jew. The reason appears to be that while most Jews were, in various de- 
grees, familiar with MB, Muslims did not know JB. Consequently when 
Jews and Muslims conversed the dialect used was, it seems, usually MB. 


0.22 However, the informant does not consistently use the language of his 
characters, and the Muslims in his stories sometimes speak JB. In Story 
VI (below, 44-74), for example, in which all the characters are Muslims, 
most of them are made to speak JB. The king and his ministers consistently 
speak JB. The king even uses the characteristically Jewish word méswa (57). 
The sheikh, too, when speaking to the king also uses JB. The use of JB by 
Muslims is, here, natural enough since JB is the language of narration. On 
the other hand, the king’s son and the gatekeeper (also the sheikh when 
addressing the gatekeeper) all speak MB (62, 64). This use of MB in a JB 
text may be due to the informant’s desire to make his narrative more vivid 
(by means of the dialectal shift) and more realistic (since Muslims in real life 
speak MB). It is therefore a stylistic device. 


The use of MB in the various stories related by this informant has, besides 
its stylistic function, also a sociolinguistic function: the sheikh, for example, 
speaks to the gatekeeper in MB (64) but to the king in JB (53, 72). And the 
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gatekeeper’s use of MB serves to distinguish him, as a man of the people, 
from the king and his courtiers. If this interpretation is correct, the 
informant is here employing (no doubt unwittingly) a familiar literary 
device - using different language varieties (in this case, different dialects) to 
signal social differences. 


The use of MB by the king’s son (62) is more difficult to explain. On the 
stylistic level, because of its extreme brevity (only three words), it produces 
little or no effect. On the sociological level too, it is difficult to find a con- 
vincing reason, unless we accept the view that the prince’s youth is the rea- 
son for distinguishing him, dialectically, from the king and his cortiers. 


Obviously, in a spontaneous narrative such as this, we cannot expect to find 
the same considered use of linguistic devices as in a planned narrative. 


0.23 One should note, that the informant does not always use MB 
throughout the quoted speech. He sometimes uses a mixture of dialects and 
even a mixture of forms (see, for example, 32, 98, 102) within a single unit 
of quoted speech. 


Also, the informant sometimes makes the change to MB even before the 
quote, from the introductory words “he said”, using the MB form galla in- 
stead of the JB form gallu. (see, for example, below, 3, 5, 6). 


0.3 The deliberate use of MB as such by the informant for stylistic purposes 


is marked in my transcription by the use of bold italics. Cf. Text D 0.3; Text 
E 0.2. 
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Story I: “I swear by the seven commandments” 


1. kan fadd wehad b-bagdad b-ayi' 'iyyam I-hdsa? mal bec w-83gi? (‘dnta 
md-kant b-bogdad),4 wehad bandértis w-qa-ybic ‘amwal. 


There was a certain person in Baghdad, in the days when the market was 
booming (you were not in Baghdad [then]), a cloth dealer, who sold goods. 


2. tsadaq wdya wéhad méslam, yaji yaktdgi man Céndu, w-ijibalya yom 
j-jam€a. ygadd yaktdgi man Céndu mdtalan b-Cakgin pawans gadd tini ndba... 
(w-ijibaly@ bdla waqqa") b-xamsin pawan. di* wdssal wayyanu mit pawan. 
(‘amménu). 

He got friendly with a Muslim who used to come and buy from him, and 
the dealer used to bring him the goods on Friday. The Muslim bought from 
him (again) for, let’s say, twenty pounds. And then again... (and the dealer 
used to give him the goods without taking a receipt) - for fifty pounds. And 
so... they reached a hundred pounds. (The dealer trusted him.) 


1 << b-hayi (3.56). 

2 hdsa “uproar, din, commotion’. /-hdsa, with the definite article, usually refers 
to the great boom in the Baghdad markets in the years 1943-45, towards the end 
of the Second World War. 

3 bac w-Hagi “trade, business”; lit. “selling and buying’. Sy 9 t L 

This remark is addressed to one of the persons present at the recording. 


5 bandarti “cloth dealer”, who bought from the ‘ajar (‘merchant, trader”) and sold 
to the dakkandi (“shopkeeper”). 


© pawan / pawun “pound sterling”. Eng. pound (1.161). 


wagqqa < *wagqa (3.511) “piece of paper; note, document” (CA waraqa). Pl. 
weaq. 
* di-see Text B15. 
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3. wdsal bal-mit pawan, S4yyal mal? I-mdslom nkdga. gdlla:" npztak."' 


[When] they reached a hundred pounds [and] loaded the goods, the Muslim 
denied [the debt]. He said: “I paid you”. 


4, nfgtak ma nfétak ," sagt lagwa.? 


[They started to argue:] “I paid you!” - “No, you didn’t!” - and there was a 
big row. 


5. gah Stdka Lihiidi. j6 tqdddmu bal-mdhkama," L-méslam  w-l-ihitdi. 
Lhakam qéllu lol-mdslam: ‘énta madyiin's mit [éra'’ lil-ihiidi ? gdlla: mu 
ntetlyd. gdlla: tshlof? gdlla: was-sdbac kalimat ntetlya. 


The Jew brought a case against him. They came to court, the Muslim and 
the Jew. The judge said to the Muslim: “Do you [admit that you] owe a 
hundred liras to the Jew ?” And he said: “But I paid him”. Said the judge: 
“Will you swear ?” And he said: “By the seven commandments, I gave him 
the money”. 


9 Sayyal mal or Sayyal I-mal. 


1© At this point the informant switches to MB, which is printed here in bold 
italics, In this story (as mentioned above, 0.2), each time the Muslim speaks or 
is spoken to, the informant uses MB. And, interestingly, the change to MB be- 
gins sometimes at the words “he said to him” (gal/a), even though these words 
do not form part of the quote. 


1 In JB it would be qallu (citdk. For q/g sec 1.11. Cf. below, 6: MB bag / JB 
bag. 


This construction signals, here, conflicting statements: one says this and the 
other says that. Cf. miwa ma miwa, Text D 71. 


3 fagwa “a noisy argument or quarrel, heated discussion; empty talk, babbling, 
nonsense” (cf. MB /agwa, Woodhead and Beene 1967, p. 424). Cf. Text D 49. 


“4 mahkama “law court’. In JB the form mahakma is more commonly used (see 
5.131). 


'S madyiin - This is the MB (and CA) form. The informant appears to have used 
this form intentionally in quoting the words of the judge to the Muslim, although 
the other words in the sentence are JB. The regular JB form is madyiin (cf. 
4.5224). 


‘6 féra “lira, pound”. Above, in 2, the informant used the word pawan with the 
same reference. 
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6. dag wéttu Cal-Lihiidi. gdlla: ygil ntalkya. gdlla: mCdwwad, ya hddrat 
Lhakam, ‘ila man kalam ‘éffa bag tata,” hada §-"*tat'ammal manna” ? 
(D.S.; bed$ra sawwaha sdbCa). 

bcdtra... 'dku wahad® mé-yoCruf™ hiya Cd8or kalimat ? 


The judge turned to the Jew and said: “He says he paid you”. And the Jew 
said: “By your leave, your worship, he has stolen three of God's 
commandments, so what can you expect of such a man ? 

(D.S.: out of ten he has made seven). 

Out of ten... Is there anyone who does not know that there are ten 
commandments ?” 


7. bed$ra™ sawwaha sdbCa. déhak |-hakam, mat mnad-dahk. 


Out of ten he has made seven. The judge laughed, he almost burst with 
laughter. 


8. talita d-détwa* mdfat. hassdla taliyéta l-ihiidi man batdén. ‘axar 
tagallabat sag bal-hdki w-hassdla. 


Finally, the case was won. The Jew won the case in the end. The Muslim 
had made false statement,* so the Jew won. 


9. hayi salfa hayi. 


17 JB: tlati “three’ (1.13; 1.41). Cf. below, MB hiyya / JB hiyyi “she”. 

1 JB: 'al. 

19 JB: mennu. 

2 JB: wehad “one” (cf. 1.212). 

21 JB: yaCgaf. Cf. below, MB Cafsr / JB Cafag. For r/g see 1.15. 

Here the informant, by way of explanation, repeats the words of D.S. (above, 
6) and therefore, it seems, used the MB form Catra instead of the JB form 
cakga. 

2 Lit. he died of laughing. 

™ In the recording this sounds like t1alitaddaCwa. 


Lit. because incompatible (or: contradictory) statements had been made. 
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There’s a story for you! * 


Story II: “Woe to the man who bequeaths his possessions in his lifetime” 


10. kan fadd wehod tajor yhiidi, kébag bas-sinn. gal hdl-lo-flas yqossbma 
la-wladu mnis-saCa. 


There was a certain Jewish merchant who had grown old. He said he would 
distribute his money among his children now. 


11. gasséma ‘a¥ yémlak, man malk ‘ila fliis *ila mal, kéllata qasséma. 


He distributed all his possessions - property, money, and goods. He gave 
everything. 


12. ado mon batdén, l-uldd,” mé-dagilu bal, Cbqab ma-'axdiwa lo-flis. 
nazzlonu sob bab I-ho8, qacCdonu fogiolu hsig w-qdcad, w-citétu dalil. 
hada 'd8-isdwwi ? lo-flis ntdcat. 


After that, when they had taken the money, his children no longer cared for 
him. They took him and sat him down by the door of the house, they laid 
a mat for him, and he sat there, and lived very meagrely. What could he 
do ? The money had been given away! 


13. man-batdén mda sadiqu,* tajor, $afu halbtu kélla§ duntyyi, man 
qocdbtu li-cittu, kbllas ydtni dalfl. qdllu: le! bdl-hal® ? qdllu: sagot. 
gessdmtu lo-fliis w-axdiwa w-forrini. 

Some time later, his friend, a merchant, passed by and saw his wretched 
condition - sitting, as he was [by the door], and his manner of living - very 
wretched indeed. He said to him: “Why are you in this state 7” He an- 


swered: “It’s done. I gave [them] my money, they took it and they‘ve 
thrown me out”. 


2% Lit. that’s a story, that is! 
7 Or le-wldd. 


% sadiqu “his friend”. The more common JB form is sdiqu or zdiqu (4.521e). Cf. 
below, 22. 


® bal-hal < b-hal-hal (3.56). 
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14. qdllu: ‘dna ‘aséwwi ara” géillam, Céndi mal, malak, (mxdilla) 
mawduc™ éndi, ‘amwal. man bdCad moti githu xdiwa. akan s-sda 
rajCOnu ’ayyditwa. snadiq mmdrka™ b-dsmi, mali. t-tajar Callému |-hada 
ba-ndail hékad ydhki w-hekad. 


And his friend said: “I will find a way out of this. Tell them I have some 
goods, belonging to you, that you have (kept) deposited with me, (goods). 
[Tell them:] ‘After my death go and collect them, but now contact him and 
check the goods. [There are some] cases marked with my name, [they are] 
mine’”, The merchant taught his impoverished friend what he should say. 


15. hadoli j6 ténu lal-bét. qdllam: ‘dna Céndi ‘amwal. ‘axaf ‘amiit 
w-md-tCagfon blya. Cand flan tajar mxallayi. ©bqab moti tguhon taxditwa. 
The children came to their father, at the house. He said to them: “I have 
some goods. I am afraid I shall die and you won’t know about them. They 
are lying with such and such a merchant. After my death, go and take 
them”. 

ca kod “ 
16. haddli qalu: hékad zangin® ‘abiina ? hada le} géad hd§-Sokal™ ? 
qamu saccdonu foq, bal-gdbba, sani xalldlu, le-mdaga* $én I-igidu. 
hayat gam yéqdi man hayi l-cal. 
And they said [among themselves]: “Is our father indeed so rich 7 Then 
why is he sitting like this 2” They took him up to [his] room. They kept a 
servant for him, [and he was given] every care and good nourishment - 
whatever he wanted. He began to live well. 


% dara “remedy, cure; means, way out”. Pers. dara. Turk. care (1.72). 

4 The informant seems to be substituting mawdiic “deposited” for mxalla “kept”. 
31 mmarka *is marked”. marka “mark, sign”. Eng. mark, trade-mark. 

33 zangin “wealthy, rich”. Pl. zanginin. Turk. zengin (1.162). 

M < hal-Eokal (3.534). 

38 secedonu is heard here as sac¢donu. 

% mdaga “care, attention, service; good food, nourishment”. Cf. below, 46. CA 


mudara’a. 


oi/¥ Pv 
lés < le-as 
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17. man-bacdén fatat 'iyydm, twdffa. gahu lénu, lat-tajor, man béCad...” 


Then, after some time, he died. And the children went to the merchant af- 
oe 

18. sawwolu sdbac-tiyyam Cal-'usiil w-qamu b-qddgu, man kéllata, qamu b- 

qadgu man Cikdtu ‘tla mutétu, kallata. Céndam wagt bdCad. 


They had observed the seven days of mourning for him, according to all the 
rules, and had shown him respect, in everything, they showed him respect 
both in his life and in his death, (everything) - they had something more to 
inherit. 


19. ga@hu Cdla t-tajar qalélu: I-mal talya* (baCd-as-sdba¢-tiyyam hayi), 
Jina qan-nastalamu. qdllam: ‘i, 'dku Céndu Cakgin sandiiq (snadiq kanu), 
wal-marka malu, w-tastalrmiwa. fothiiha Cayniiha wo-stolriwa. 


They went to the merchant and said to him: “Give us the goods (this was 
after the seven days of mourning), we have come to take them”. He said to 
them: “Yes, he has twenty cases (they were cases) with his mark, and you 
may take them. Open them, examine them and take them.” 


20. haddli fathu wehad, $afu matriis jgannag” wa-hjag, w-matkiix wadd® 
b-nass s-sandiig, daxdlu. wal-wadd malziiq binu waqqa. |-wdqga tqiil: 
hada |-wadd bj-mgatu —_I-yétCi malu bé-hyatu. 


They opened one [of the cases], they found it full of gravel and stones, and 
a stake thrust into the middle of it (inside it), and on the stake a note had 
been stuck, and the note said: 


37 At this point the informant seems to have realized that he had not described the 
mourning of the children for their father. So he stops to describe it (18) and 
resumes the narrative at 19. 


3M Possibly < ¢Calnyd (12.214). 


% jgannag “chips, broken pieces of brick’. MB Sgannag (Woodhead and Beene 
1967, p. 246). 


“@ When the informant was asked the meaning of wadd he said: wadd 
psig, hat-tulatu, mna-hdid, ydsqqdnu, w-binu halga w-igebtonu “wadd is an iron 
[stake] with a ring at the top, and about this length [the informant demonstrates 
this with his two hands]. It is driven into the ground and |the donkey] is tied to 
it [by a rope passed through this ring]”. 
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This stake - [thrust] into the wife of the man 
who gives away his possessions in his lifetime. 


21. féthu blax, kadalok. df, féthu tlat-'dgbaC snadiq, Safiewa" kéllata 
jgdnnag wa-hjag, w-maskiix wadd, w-kall wéhad binu wdqqa héekad 
qa-yqul? : 

hada |-wadd bi-mgatu —_I-yétCi malu bé-hyatu. 


They opened the other [case], it was the same. And so, one after the other, 
they opened three or four cases and found in all of them gravel and stones, 
and a stake thrust [in the case], and on each stake a note which said: 

This stake - [thrust] into the wife of the man 

who gives away his possessions in his lifetime. 


22. qa@mu hadoli nhdzmu w-gahu. sagu (gab w-Cafar® gaddam |-'ahali, 
gqeddam l-awadam, ‘sli abitham *d8lon hékad xanu biru, w-hayi...“ w-hada 
t-tdjar sdiqu, ‘allédi xalldsu, xallaham ysorfolu w-iCl8 mith, w-lima ntdhat. 


They went off and ran away. They had become dust and ashes in the eyes 
of [all] the community, in the eyes of [all] the people. How had they failed 
their father so... And this merchant, his friend, had saved him, and made 
them spend on him so that he lived well, until the end. 


$afuwa or Safiiha. (11.35). 


2 The use of mai 
Above, in 20, 


form qa-yqiil with the fem. noun wagga seems irregular. 
formant correctly uses the fem. form: /-waqga tqiil. 


{gab w-Cafar both mean “dust, earth”: ab is an Arabic word (CA turab ), and 
Cafar is a Hebrew word (Heb. 19» Cafar). This expression is applied to a man 
who has fallen into disgrace. 


w-hayi in this context is equivalent to “and so on”, or three dots (cf. below, 94). 
The informant implies that the children had done other things as well, but he 
does not fist them. 


 sdiqu sounds here like 2diqu or 2diqu (3.22). Cf. above, 13. 
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Story III: "Why enter the next world with a black face ?” 


23. fadd wéhad tajer tsadaq wdya Cazgayil. (kall wagt,) bén waqt 
U-waqt yéji Cazgayil lénu, w-isolfon w-yahkon. sdgu mhabbin. 


A certain merchant became friendly with the angel of death. From time to 
time, the angel of death would come to him and they would talk and chat. 
They became close friends. 


24. hada t-tajar s'dlu” gallu: ‘emia ‘amiit ?  qadllu: hayi_md- 
mraxxas ‘aqiila. 


The merchant asked him (and said): “When will I die 2” and he answered: 
“That, I may not tell you”. 


25. qdllu: qilli bari béyyt sdna, qdllu: md-yxalaf, béyyi sdna 
‘dqdag ‘agill. qdllu: b-flan sdna. 


The merchant said (to him): “Tell me, at least, in which year 2” The angel 
of death answered: “Very well. That I can tell you”. And he said: “In such 
and such a year”. 


26. mdiat 'iyyam. baccddlu mmidda qlili téji hadik s-sdna le-wddu bya 
bac I-mal, jémmat lo-fliis, hawwala lbs-sin. sin sdbac-mit malyon. qal, wen 
Sdyyah Sifu? 

The years*' went by. There was only a short time left for the appointed year 
to come. He sold his property, collected the money, and transferred it to 


China. In China there are seven hundred million people. And he thought: 
Where would he find him ? 


It scems that the informant, after saying kell wagt “every time’, immediately 
corrected it to b&n waqt li-wagt “from time to time”. ¢ 


© 


stalu “he asked him”. Actually the regular verb for “to ask” in JB is s@yal rather 
than sa’al (cf. below, 40). 


@ bari “atleast”. Pers. bare. 


 beyyi “in which”. It is pronounced also as bayyi and bayyu (4.322b). 


biya or biha (11.353). 


Lit. days. 
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21. weféttah dakkdn mbdyyad. hiwwi md-mactaz, mlayin Céndu. gal, 
mentdraf ld-yacgafu. ham sag mbdyyad, w-kall gédar Lijibolya, ysoxxému 
Lwéddu bil-gadar. sag l-wa8t malu 'dswad tamaman. 


He opened a smithy. He was not in need of money. He had millions. He 
said, just so he should not be able to recognize him. He also became a 
blacksmith, and each time they brought him a pot, he would blacken his 
face in the pot [until] it became completely black. 


28. sthdqqat hadtk s-sdna, ja. qdllu: ha? qdllu: le}, le} qa- 
yaith b-wate 'dswad 7 


The appointed year arrived, the angel of death came. The merchant said (to 


him): “You!” And he asked the merchant, Why, why was he coming with 
a black face ? 


29. ma-kan-gah b-wate 'dbyad, w-qa-ygaddmonul hayi 2! sbdgu l-wéeeu, 
sowwadu, w-igith b-wate 'dswad 7! 


He could have come [to Heaven] with a white face, and then he would have 
been well received! And what had he gone and done! He had coloured his 
face and blackened it, and he would go [to Heaven] with a black face! 

30. 'axdda I-githu w-hiwwi waeeu 'dswad. 


The angel of death took his soul, and he, well, his face was black. 
Story IV: “When you exaggerate I shall cough” 
31. fadd wéhad tajar, méslam, ‘alla teCinu, mlak wa... we-msdwwi diwan, 


yjon rabcu bal-lel. 


There was a certain merchant, a Muslim, to whom God had given [much 
wealth]: property and..., and he made a guest room [where] his friends 
gathered at night. 


51 ha? An expression of surprise at meeting someone unexpectedly. 
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32. 'd8-binu tab ? ybalag. *dbnu Cagal, md-qay-yathammdla. gdlla:* 
‘abitya, hal la-mbalga litwes...* da-thalog ? géllass matCdllam. §-dsawwi ? 
magdar. fahhamni §-dsawwi. gdlla: ‘onta rah thalog, ’ani 'agithh,* w-onta 
sa-ysir’ Candak maCliim, w-Caddal ndfsak. 


Now, what was this man’s characteristic feature ? He was given to exag- 
geration. His son, who was wise, could not put up with this. He said to 
him: “Father, why all this exaggeration, why do you do it ?” And he an- 
swered: “It’s a habit. What can I do? I can’t help it. Tell me what to do.” 
And his son said (to him): When you exaggerate, I shall cough, and you 
will realize [what you're doing] and correct yourself”. 


33. zén. ja@ qdCad bad-diwan, qay-yohki, qa-yqiil: bnét jamac, bet-'élla, 
dasawwi la-mnara, ‘alfén mater |-Calu mala. ‘alfén miter foq l-gém 
bdSqadag!** qahh |-wdlad. 


Very well. He came and sat in the guest room, and was talking, and said: 
“I have built a mosque, a house of God, and I’m making a minaret for it two 
thousand metres high”. Two thousand metres - how far above the clouds! 
The boy coughed. 


34. bidu sbbha. gal: hada b-titl s-sabha. ham qahh I-wélad. 


The father had a string of beads in his hand. He said: “It’s as long as this 
string of beads”. The boy coughed again. 


galla sounds here like gella. The conversation between the man and his son in 
this story is reported in MB (see above, 0.2). 


4 Iuwel “what for? why 2” This word can, it scems, either precede or follow its 
referent: hal le-mbalga luwe§ 2 “why all this exaggeration 2° or fuwel da- 
thaileg ? “why do you exaggerate 7° 

$5 galla sounds here like galla. 

86 ‘aguhh or 'agohh. 


57 sa-ysir - This is a combination of MB sa-ysir and JB sa-ysig: it has the r of MB 
and the s of JB. 


st ‘a¥gadag “how much ? how many 2° This word, it appears, is considered as 


belonging to a low register. Its equivalent in a higher register is ‘afgad 
(<'aF gadaj), which is also more commonly used. 
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35. gélla: ‘abn-ale-flana (Céla 'dbnu), ‘agiil ‘alfén mator, tgukh gaddam 
Emajtdmec; ‘agiil b-tiil s-sobha, tguhh, ma-tgulli §-dhti ? 


His father said to him: “You son of a so and so! (referring to his son). 
When I said two thousand metres you coughed in front of all the people; 
[then] I said, as long as this string of beads and [again] you coughed! Will 
you tell me what I should say 7” 


Story V: “If I had been inside the nightdress, I would have been dashed to 
pieces” 


36. hada fadd wehad, sdbah sbah... (Céndu Cada, gég bal-lél ylebson 
datdasa®? xo md-yndm bel-bédla). sdbah shah, Calléga Cél-borrada, 
bé-ssath, tini tdpqa. 


There was a certain man, when moming came... (he had a particular habit 
- [to hang out his nightdress]. At night, as you know, one wears a nightdress 
+ for one doesn’t sleep in a suit.) When morning came, he hung out his 
nightdress on the cooler, on the terrace of the second floor. 


37. 'dxad znabil® qay-yatsdwwaq. md-§af ‘élla d-dakdasa tagat w-waqCat 
BéL-AOE, bil-'agdtyyi.© 


[-majtamee sounds here like /-mattame (3.22). 


© dafda¥a “an ankle-length robe’. It was used as a night dress before pyjamas were 
introduced, and was also worn outdoors (sometimes with a coat on it) by those 
who did not wear western clothes. 


barraida “cooler”. This was hung beside the inner banisters on the 2nd floor or 
on the terrace roof. At night food and water were placed on it, or hung from it 
to keep them cool. In the morning the food and the water were taken to the 
sagdab “cellar” (Text A 9; E 7). 


2 2nabil, sing. zenbil | zambil “basket made of palm branches”. 
In fact the usual meaning of 'agdiyyi is “the charge for use of floor space, stor- 


age’, but the informant uses it here for “ground, earth”. Later on, in the same 
context (43), he uses ‘agd which is the usual word for “ground, earth”. 
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He took a wicker basket to go shopping. And what does he sce ? - the 
nightdress has been blown off [the cooler] and has fallen in the courtyard (on 
the ground). 


38. hada fat, tsdwwaq jij w-léham w-Cagag, fastaq, 102, 'atkal w-'ajnas.4 
yaid ysdwwi Czimi Céla haqq s-salama. fat Cdzam I-'dhal, 'a$ Céndu 'dhal, 
Cdézam ‘a¥ ma-'dku sadqan. kéllatam hadoli Czayam, yjon I-leli Céndu. 


He went to the market and bought chicken and meat and arrack, pistachio 
nuts, almonds, and all kinds of things. He wanted to make a party to cele- 
brate his deliverance [from death{. He went and invited his relatives, all of 
them, and he invited all his friends. He invited them all to come to him on 
that very night. 


39. qaldlu: ‘al..., janu wdlad, ygid yafgah hekad ? Céndu wdlad qay- 
yodzdwwaj ? la. ‘T ‘*d8-aku? gal: maqul® lima ndqCad w-nasigah bal-lél 
wo-nsolaf, w-ahkilkam $n l-waqat Cindi. md-qa-yCagfon. 


They asked him: “What... Is it the birth of a son that he wants to celebrate? 
Or does he have a son who is getting married ?” - No. - “Then what is it?” 
He said: “I won't tell you until we sit down and relax [together] tonight. 
We'll have a chat, and [then] I'll tell you what happened to me”. They were 
puzzled. 


40. 'dmmu tsayéla lo-mgatu: md-haddat §én bal-lél ? qalitla: la. hayi, 
‘bmmu, tanddg madagu:" gabbi, najjinul md-qa-yCagfon. 


His mother asked his wife: “Didn’t he say anything at night ?” She said: 
“No”. And she, his mother, was devoted to him and lived only for him: “Oh 
God, save him!” They were quite perplexed. 


 ‘ajnds sounds here like 'adndis (cf. 2.41). 
4 < md-agill (3.54). 
“ Lit. They knew nothing. 


© wanda madagu “she would have given her life for him; she loves him very much’. 
Lit. she goes round and round him. This expression probably derives from the 
custom (on the eve of the Day of Atonement) of turning a chicken over the heads 
of members of the family, and then slaughtering it to atone for their sins. And 
the mother, in using this expression, is implying that like the chicken, she would 
give her life for her son. Cf. tatkappar Clénu, below, 41. 


Lit. they knew nothing. 
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41. mgadtu tatkdppar Cléru® gabbi, ’énta, ’énta trajjinu. tébki noba hayi, 
nodba hayi. md-qa-yCogfon ‘al wagac Céndu, w-sdwwa hal la-Czayam. 


His wife would have given her life for him: “Oh God! You, you must save 


him!” Now one would cry, then the other. They just didn’t know what had 
happened (to him) for him to invite all these people. 


42. kéll-¥én jab. sdwwa 'dzyad mnal-cégs. j6 qdCdu bal-lél, ga-y3agbon. 
gallu: hkilna. gal: ‘ahkilkam ‘al waqac Céndi. 


He brought everything. He did more than for a wedding. The guests came 
in the evening. They sat down and started to drink, and they said to him: 
“[Now] tell us”. He said: “I'll tell you what happened to me”. 


43.  qdllam: ‘dna Sohtiwa d-datdasa mili, Callaqniwa bil-barrada. 
mé-loftu ‘blla wégcot mnébl-borrada bl" ‘agd. ‘dna lo-'akiin b-bdtna |-ayi” 
d-da§data, kintu 'asig” wésla wisla. hayi nawlddtu jdid. cémgi jdid” 


He told them: “I took off my nightdress, I hung it on the cooler, and what 
should I see but that it has fallen off the cooler onto the ground below. If 
Thad been inside that nightdress I would have been dashed to pieces. Now 
it’s as if I’ve been born anew. [I have been given] a new lease of life”. 


Story VI: “God takes cognizance of everything” 


44. kan fadd wehad Sex kbig. w-hada 3-5éx, hadik s-sdna z-2dg¢ malu 
kéllatu, md-ja métag, kéllatu mat, wa-fliisu kéllata gahat. 


tatkappar Clénu “she would be his expiatory sacrifice, she would die for him’. 
The same meaning is conveyed by keppara! or keppara Clék! - with exclamatory 
intonation - “I would give my life for you! Let me die in your stead!” Heb. 199 
kappara “atonement”. Cf. tandag madagu (above, 40). 

7 < [-hayi (3.56). 

1 kantu ’asig sounds like kentasig. 


‘1 jdid sounds here like 2did (2.41). 


73 Lit. I would have become pieces pieces. 
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Once there was a great sheikh. One year, when there was no rain, everything 
he planted - all of it - was destroyed and he lost all his money. 


45. w-man séfhat-allixxi mgatu, yhdbba kill ktlg w-jabstlu inace8™ wélad 
wa-bnéti we-yhdbba kéllas ktig, tmardat. 


Also, his wife whom he loved very much and had given him twelve sons and 
a daughter (and he loved her very much), fell ill. 


46. bac |-’alya’ ’allddi Céndu, ‘adawat, mé-fadal Cindu $én lattali. njdbar 
ybica bala-wlayi w-yaltgila déwa, mdaga.” 


He sold everything he had, all his tools, until nothing remained. He was 
obliged to take his gun and (go and) sell it in town, to buy her medicine and 
good food. 


47. baca. xdlsat lo-fliis. gadd gah tini ndba, qdCad béj-jasag qay-yabki. 
mdga s-saltan wal-wazir bat-tabdil. 

He sold it. When the money was finished he went again. He sat on the 
bridge and wept. The king and his minister went by in disguise. 

48. ac. Kéfu. gah qdad baj-j6s0% qay-ybdhak gam. qay-yédhak, 
Sg b-g8% Sir. man sag b-g@g §Ciir, mda $-saltan wal-wazir bat-tabdil. 


No, sorry. He went and sat on the bridge and started to laugh. He laughed 
[until] he was beside himself. When he was in this state, the king and his 
minister went by in disguise. 


49. Safonu mgdddi” gay-ybdhak. qalu: la-mgdddi gég yabki, yatwdssal, 
yothdénnan,” 'é8u hada qay-yédhak. 


™ Sounds as macat (cf. below, 72; above, Text B 53). 


1 


Cf. below, 69. See 4.321e; Text B 10. 


1 


See above, 16. 

7 mgaddi “beggar” (1.71). In this context the word mgaddi may also be functioning 
as a verb: “(they saw him) begging’. Pers. gad, gada, gidya “beggar”. The verb 
is gadda “to beg for alms”. Cf. CA jada “to ask (a gift, or a thing wanted)". See 
Blanc 1946, p. 155 and p. 201 note 176. 


78 thannan and twassal both mean “to entreat, implore, beseech”, but twassal is 
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They saw him - a beggar, laughing! They said: “A beggar usually weeps, and 
begs, and entreats. But this fellow is laughing!” 


50. s-saltdin qéllu ll-wazir: ma-tal dan-natcimu té¢i kbIgi, da-nbiif 'd3-isdwwi. 


The king said to the minister: “Come let’s give him a large sum of money 
and see what happens.” 


51. §alu maqdar Cd8ag lerat. $akiwa tColya. hammi tColya, gam yabki. 


They took about ten liras and gave it to him. And no sooner had they given 
it to him than he started to cry. 


52. hadyi md-qéCdi waya hayi. qa-ygdddi - qay-; -yadhak, ton - gay-yabki. 
galélu: qiil, 'dtkundyi I-gissa dan-nafthima. hki, [é-txaf. 


This seemed odd.” When he was begging, he laughed; when they gave 
him - he cried. They said to him: “Say, what's the meaning of this? We'd 
like to know. Tell us, don’t be afraid’. 


53.  qdllam, hiwwi md-mgdddi.  hitwwi 3éx mal Cdgab, wa-kbig, 
w-matsdmmi. fiisu kéllata gahat, wa-mgatu maridi. ja, baa t-tfiiga honi, 
w-xdlsat, was-sa" md-Condu. w-ldmma |-’Gn™ ‘3ntam Catamlyanu |-cdbag 
lerat, hassétu® Cagq taqq bd-jbini. wal-baki sdgat Cdla kisa l-dyi. lé8 ? hal 
aqq t-taqq™ béj-jbin, hayi ndqtat |-hdya waqat, w-qad-dbki Cltha. 


He told them he was not a beggar, he was a bedouin sheikh, an important 
man, and well known. All his money was gone, and his wife was sick. He 
had come here and sold his gun, and had spent the money, and now he had 


derived from CA tawassala, whereas thannan derives from Heb. nnn 
hithannen. 


” Lit. what he does. 
® Lit. this does not go with that. 


" s-s@ “now” < s-saCa. Cf. kall-sa “every now and then’; hassa “now” < 
hal-saCa. 


"2 [Gn “now” is not the regular JB word. The regular equivalents for “now” in JB 
are s-sa, s-saCa and hassa. 


At this point the informant shifts from indirect to direct speech. Cf. below, 66. 


™ ¢4aqq < -1aqq (cf. 3.534). 
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nothing. “And when you gave me*® the ten liras I felt a vein burst in my 
forehead, and that caused me to cry. Why ? This vein that has burst in 
my forehead is the sense of shame that has departed from me,® and it is for 
this that I weep”. 


54. s-saltan vdttar blya. qdllu: qiim wayyana. Stgolya l-adik t-tfiga 
baa, wa-tConu mdblag kbig, mahét hada md-mgdddi hada, saltan mal 
barr. qiil, maSal," tConu fadd mitén léra, dahab, b-ddak |-waqt.® 


The king was moved, and said to him: “Get up and come with us”. They 
bought back the gun he had sold and gave him a large sum of money, for 
he was no beggar but the king of the desert. They gave him, let’s say for 
example, about two hundred liras in gold [coins], that is, in those days. 


> 
55. s-saltan lamma wadsal lal-bét, hada gah tsdwwaq senile ‘dkal w-$u 
‘al yangad. sag Cindu flus, §-5éx. 


When the king returned home, the sheikh went to the market, bought food 
and all his needs and brought them home. Now he had money, this sheikh. 


56. s-saltan ldmman gah lal-bet, $af qay-yatbakon. xég?® qalolu, 'dbnu 
whdyyad gah qay-ydsbah bal-bdhag, 'axdétu gdja w-mat, mahu. 


When the king got home he found [everyone] mourning. “What has hap- 
pened ? Would to God it is nothing dreadful!” They told him, his son, his 
only son, had gone to swim in the sea and a wave had carried him out to 
sea and he got drowned. And now he was dead. 


85 Or: him (see 12.212). 

% Lit. the drop of shame that has fallen. 

87 maSal “example”. Heb. 9wn mafal (cf. 1.42; Text D 6). 

8 b-adak I-waqt “at that time, in those days”. These words serve to indicate that the 
sum is to be considered in terms of its value in those days when it was worth 
much more than at present. 

89 xeg/xeér - This word, used as a question, as it is here, implies that the speaker 
fears that something is wrong, but does not wish to use a distasteful word, such 
as “disaster, death”, etc. He uses, instead, the euphemistic xér ? - whose literal 


meaning is “is all well ?” - meaning “I hope nothing is wrong”. Cf. Text D 20. 


% Lit. he is no more. 
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57. w-sdgat hizan ‘dswad, b-bét s-saltan. wdlad whdyyad, was-sdlatna 
Sdyyah tgith mannu. qdilu lal-wazir: hayi l-mdswa" s-sawwinaha, yatléqqa 
hekad ? heked ndkba® ? mé-Condu gégu. whdyyad. 


And there was great mourning in the king’s house. [He was] his only son, 
and [with the king’s death] the kingship would be lost. He said to his 
minister: “Is this the reward for the good deed we have done - this great 
blow ?” He had no other son. [He was] an only son. 


58. §-35gal wen ? Cand §-3éx.4 gah tsawwdqlam, 'dkal, l-yangad, w-tdlac 
qa-ysid bat-€61% mnéd-sbah lil-masa ygid ysid, hatti tég gad ysid ham 
maku. *dsam séd md-qay---* hada. 


Now, what had happened ? We must go back to the sheikh. He had gone 
to the market and had bought food and whatever else was required for the 
household, and then went out to hunt in the wilderness. He hunted from 
morning to night but did not find even a bird nor even a trace of anything. 


59. bat bdé-2ol. gal: bog-talag,”" md-yarjac 'ila ma-ysid. 


He spent the night in the wilderness. He swore he would not return until 
he caught something. 


s 


maswa “religious duty, good deed”. Heb. myn miswa (1.731; 1.733). 
2 nakba “misfortune, calamity; disaster, catastrophe”. CA nakba. 


% Lit. black. 


% §-Sgal wen ? Cand §-Séx. Lit. “Where did the matter lie 2? With the sheikh’, 
meaning, that in order to explain the present situation the informant must return 
to the sheikh, which he does. Cf. Text D 5. 


95 861 “wilderness, an uninhabited area outside the town’. The 2o/ begins where 
the town ends, and this point is called gas £-20/ “the beginning of the wilderness”. 
é6! may also refer to a cemetery, since this was generally situated outside the 
town. Turk. ¢é/. Pers. til “desert”. 


% The word is not clearly heard. 


S 


bat-talag, “swear by divorce”, i.e. he swears he would divorce his wife if he returns 
home without catching something. In fact, the word for “divorce” in JB is tlaq 
(CA talaq), but our informant uses the MB form falag. This oath is used only 
by Muslims, and not by Jews, which seems to explain the use of the MB form 
here. 
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60. dni nhag kadalak, ham md-sad. mné-sbah lél-masa. wat-tfiga Cindu 
w-la-gsas, hayi la-Sigalya_ $-saltan. 


It was the same on the second day. He caught nothing. From morning to 
night. He had the gun and the bullets which the king had bought him. 


61. médn-bacdén, tilat nhag sbah §af béni-'adam* mSdllah, w-sabe xdlfu 
qa-yair, w-qa-yCit l-béni-"adam. tdlaC mnal-bdhag (hada ‘abn-as-saltan 
hada). tdlaC mnal-bdhag, ja qay-yatlac Cat-ol, ygid yddwwag mkan 
Lyitsal. s-sabC Caydnu, gar Clénu, ygid yafgisu. hada hdddag t-tfiga; hiwwi 
tqdddam s-sab¢ - dgdbu. kaltén® tlati, qtdlu. 


Then, on the morning of the third day, he saw a naked man, and a lion 
chasing him, and the man was crying out. He had come out of the sea (this 
was the king’s son). He had come out of the sea and was going into the 
wilderness looking for some place to get to. The lion saw him and gave 
chase, in order to devour him. The sheikh cocked his gun, and when the 
lion came near, he shot him. Two or three shots, and he killed him. 


62. gala: mCdéwwad, 'astar Caldyya. la hada qay-ydcgaf hada ‘abn- 
as-saltan wd-la ydcgaf bala-hklyyi 'abn-as-saltan, ’abiinu sdwwa mith wayyanu 
(hadoki qacCadin bal-hdzan, s-saltan). Sala lla-Chayi tCalya, sattagu binu.'™ 


The man said to him: “I beg you, cover me”. Now the sheikh did not know 
that this was the king’s son, nor did the king’s son know what had taken 
place, and that his father had assisted the sheikh. (The king’s household 
were sitting in mourning). The sheikh took off his cloak and gave it to the 
king’s son, he covered him with it. 


63. wdsal lala-wlayi. hiwwi ddxal lal-bét, |-Cdza ngalab xég w-farah ‘élli 
md-sag. 


The king’s son reached the town. He entered the house - and the mourning 
turned to joy and great rejoicing, such as had never been known. 


%8 Pronounced also as bani-’adam (Text B 24), see 4.321d. 
99 Sing. kéla “bullet, gunshot”. MB ééla. 
100 The king’s son, here, speaks MB (see above, 0.22). 


101 binu “with it (m.s.)” refers to Cbayi, a fem. noun, and should therefore be biha 
"with it (£s.)’. 
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64. hada 'a$ qa-ygid §-3éx ? le-Cbayi. n-nobati!™ (lé§ hada, bét saltan, 
héyyi l-ydji ybtxal ? gdtra?) ydssaq'® Clénu md-ysig yatxal. 

galla: '“ mCdwwad, I-Cdba, ‘arid l-Caba, [-Cdba mali. 

- wlak, Sanu, ya Cdba ? $ddt-tahti? di! 

mé-qa-yxallonu. w-hada qay-yastahi yim$i bala Cbayi. 


Now, the sheikh, what did he want ? His cloak. The gatekeeper - (this was 
the king’s house, and not everyone who came could just walk in; was there 
no law and order 7) - forbade him to enter: he was not to go in. The sheikh 
said to him: “Please, the cloak, I want the cloak, my cloak”. And the 
gatekeeper said: “Look here, you! What's all this ? What cloak! What are 
you talking about! Go away from here!” And he was not allowed to go in. 
And he was ashamed to go about without his cloak. 


65. ‘abn-as-saltan gaslolu, baddlolu, jabonu Cand s-saltan b-bétu. ndsab 
miéjlas," 'a$ 'dku wuzara, kéllatam (qaddémam) jabam.% ygid ykuf hayi 
la-hktyyi *d8lon wdqCat: yumeén, w-li-yom t-tilat lima télaC mnal-béhag, 
w-hada... 


As for the king’s son - they washed him and changed his clothes and brought 
him before the king, in his palace. The king summoned a council to which 
he called all his ministers. He wanted to know what had actually happened: 
for two days [his son was in the sea] and it was only on the third day that 
he came out of the sea, and this man... 


66. Akalya Ma-hkiyyi, wdsal ‘tla Cribi, Critbi dgdbu las-sab¢... (I-médjlas kéllu 
qay-ydsmac). forrdtu goja sdb... ba-mkan. tdélaC mnal-bdhag. qay-ydmsi 
bat-€6l, thdqu sab. qtdlu. hada la-Cnibi qtdlu, wa-tCani' le-Cbayi malu. 
sattdgni biya. 


102 Turk. ndbetci. MB ndbati “guard, watchman’. 

103 yassaq “to forbid, prohibit”. Turk. yasak. Pers. yasaq. 

104 The gatekeeper, like the king’s son, speaks MB (see above, 0.22). 

105 majlas - sounds here malas (2.41). 

106 After saying gaddamem “presented them”, the informant immediately follows it 
up with jabam “brought them’, and it is clear from his intonation that he intended 


to substitute jabam for qaddamam. 


107 At this point the informant shifts from indirect to direct speech. Cf. above, 53. 
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His son told him the whole story - up to his meeting with the bedouin, and 
how the bedouin had shot the lion... (the whole Council was listening to 
his story). A wave had thrown him out of the sea (near...) at [a certain] 
place. He came out of the sea. He was walking in the wilderness - and a 
lion chased him. “He killed him - [that is,] the bedouin killed him - and gave 
me his cloak. He covered me with it”. 


67. di, jibonu l-ada la-Criibil wénu ? 
“Quickly, bring this bedouin!” [ordered the king] “Where is he ?” 


68. taku, §afu qay-yatlawax hiwwi wan-ndbati. di, ydlla, qa-ygidu 
§-saltan. 


They went out and found him quarrelling with the gatekeeper. “Quickly!” 
[they said] “The king wants him!” 


69. hada tqdddam qaddam s-saltan, yCaydnu hadaki s-saltan wal-wazir. 
Caynonu hadak 'dbu shdba, ‘alli sacddnu wa-tCdno wa-Sigolu t-tafga"™... 
bét-tafga la-Stgalya qtdlu los-sdbc. ‘5la-mlih'™ s-sawwanu, hada xalldsu 
L*bbnu mnal-mot. 


The sheikh came before the king, and he saw that it was the very same king 
and his minister. And they saw that he was the very person whom they had 
helped, and given him [money] and bought him the gun... With the gun the 
king had bought him he killed the lion. The king’s good deed had saved his 
son from death. 


70. q@lu: ndhna l-hada 'a¥ njazinu, la-Criibi ? (qdCad §-§ex) ‘ak njazinu ? 
wehad qal: nsawwinu wazir. w-wehad gal: nabnilu qdsag jigan bet 
s-saltan. w-wéhad qallu: natCinu lif pawnat. 


They said: “How shall we reward this bedouin ? (The sheikh was present 
[when they spoke]). How shall we reward him ?” One said: “We'll make 
him a minister”. Another said: “We'll build him a castle beside the king’s 
palace”. Yet another said: “We'll give him thousands of pounds”. 


108 Cf. above, 46. See 4.321le; Text B 10. 


109 The informant pronounces ’s/a-miih, instead of /a-mlih, probably for emphasis. 
Cf. *Sla-mCallam, Text B 18. 
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711. md-qat-tagtac b-Cdglu las-saltan. kéllata hayi ma..., qal, md-tsig hayi. 
moahgiiq qdlbu: *dbru jgdrul be-fliis hayi 2! hayi md-laha tdman. ‘al 
yaid yjazinu md-ylahhaq, kéf s-sdlatna ham kan-gahat lo-ymiit *dbnu. 


None of these suggestions were acceptable to the king. “All this’, he said, 
“will not do”. His heart was stirring. This was his son, his offspring! Could 
such a deed be reckoned in terms of money ? It was beyond price. However 
great the price it would be inadequate, for the kingship too would have been 
lost if his son had died. 


72. man-baCdén gal: ’dna ‘aqgéssa I-dyi. qdllu: ’énta’a’ Céndak, wlad 
wa-bnat ? qdllu: Céndi tnaca} wdlad wa-bneti. qdllu: béintak yaxéda ‘ébni, 
ydlla ‘atwafa. w-nabnilak qdsag jigan |-qdsag mal s-saltan. w-natCik rétba 
Cili. 


Then he said: “I shall decide the matter myself”. And he said to the sheikh: 
“How many sons and daughters do you have ?” And he answered: “I have 
twelve sons and one daughter”. And the king said: “My son shall marry 
your daughter. Only thus can I repay my debt. And we shall build you a 
castle beside the king’s palace. And we'll give you a high rank.” 


73. hadtk s-saCa jabiwa I-bant,"' gaddsitha, w-zawwjonu b-dbn-as-saltan, 
w-sag man Caylat |-maluktyyi. 


And then and there, they brought the girl, engaged her and married her to 
the king’s son so that the sheikh became related to the royal family. 


0 jagar “offspring, beloved, the apple of the eye”. Pers. jigar “heart; liver”. Turk. 
ciger “heart; liver; affections”. 


NUT could not tell from the recording whether the informant said /-bent or /al-bet. 
In the latter case, the translation would read: “they brought her to the house’. 


2 zawwjonu b-ébn-as-seltan, lit. “they married him to the king’s son”. The masculine 
form zewwjonu “they married him” is difficult to explain. Maybe “him” refers to 
the sheikh, who “became related to the king’s son by marriage”. But the verb 
zawwaj is not used in this meaning. JB uses yat’axdon when referring to families 
who become related by marriage. Alternatively, the informant may have in- 
tended to say: zawwjitha “they married her”, meaning the sheikh’s daughter. Or 
he may have intended to say: zewwjonu I-abn-as-salfan “they married the king's 
son”, but the following sentence refers to the sheikh, and not to the king’s son, 
which supports the first interpretation. 
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74. bdga maku 3én ydic Cand ‘dlla. sdwwa”ahsan wayyanu, wa-Stgalu t-tifga 
wa-tCdnu fliis, saCddu. hada ‘dbnu las-saltan kan Clénu mot, hada najjanu. 
tdlita sag sdhgu las-Fex. 

We see, therefore, that God takes cognizance of everything.’ The king had 
shown kindness to the sheikh, and bought him the gun, and given him 
money and assisted him. And the sheikh, when the king’s son was on the 


point of death, came to his rescue. And the outcome of it all - the king’s 
son became the sheikh’s son-in-law. 


Story VII: “What did you whisper to the donkey ?” 


75. kan fadd wehad mkigi,"* ywéddi hdid mral-kiiga ‘ila d-dakkan 
mali" ba8-8drja (hayi b-bogdad). 


There was once a carrier who used to carry iron from the forge to his 
[customer's] shop in the Shorja market (that’s in Baghdad). 

16. hada la-mkigi Sdyyal tnagi,"" sagbat, w-'atkal, Cdla z-zmal, qa- 
ywaddalya |-dbu d-dakkan. 


This man was [once] carrying earthenware jars and drinking vessels, and 
many other things, on his donkey, to bring them to the shopkeeper. 


113 Lit. nothing is lost to God. 

114 mkigi “a person who owns beasts of burdens, such as donkeys or mules, and is 
hired to transport goods”. A porter who carries goods by hand is called 
hemmal. 

NS See 4.321b. 

"6 d-dekkan malu “his shop”. The plain meaning of d-dakkan malu , in the context 
of the sentence, is “his (= own) shop”. But since the man was a carrier and not 
a shopkeeper it makes better sense to read d-dakkan malu as “his (= customer's) 
shop’. 


''7 tnagi , see Text A 10. 
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71. més$a wéhad yhiidi qa-y$iifu qa-ysiiqu laz-zmal, yqdllu: 'abn-al-ihiidil 
yhiidi ‘abn-al- ihiidil lsz-zmal. hada qay-yém$i wehad yhiidi, §aqdndahi"'* 
wesdbac. wajchtu hayi |-kélmi. ‘sbn-al-ihiidil w- yodgobu lez-zmal. 


A Jew who was passing by saw him driving his donkey and saying to it: 
“You son of a Jew! You Jew, you son of a Jew!” To the donkey! Now this 
Jew who was passing by was something of a joker, and a bold fellow into 
the bargain, and he was offended by the [carrier’s] words. “Son of a Jew!” 
he was saying and beating his donkey. 


18. hada ja tqdddam sobu. ja wdS8u lez-zmal. tdllac dambiis --- zrdfa 
l’3dnu, loz-zmal. zmal w-tanzdraf '3dru w-téla damm ménna... - dgdbu 
b-20j,"9 l-mdni ? -sahdbu. 


So he came up to the donkey and whispered into his ear. And he took out 
a pin, --- and pricked the donkey’s ear. Now when a donkey’s ear is pricked 
and it bleeds... [what does he do 7] he kicked him with his hind legs. And 
who did he kick ? His master. 


79. gélla: '” mCdwwad, ‘at golotla ? ‘anta wal§éta, w-hiwwa drdbni zoj. 
ma tgulli §-galotla ? 


The carrier said to him: “Please tell me, what did you say to him? You 
whispered into his ear and he kicked me with his hind legs. Will you tell 
me what you told him 7” 


80. Utdmmu I-'aslam. ‘i, hada la-zmal yaftaham ? ‘at golatla? Slon... 7? 
‘al golotla ? 


And all the Muslims gathered around [and said]: What! Does this donkey 


understand ? What did you say to him ? How [did it happen] ? What did 
you tell him ? 


81. wdia. dagulkum bas-Saraf, ban-nabi, lniwwa wd8Sa - hiwwa dordbni 
20j. ma'ddri ’a$ galla. ma tgulli 'a$ galatla? 


8 Jagandahi “joker”. Prof. Jacob M. Landau suggests that we may have here a 
combination of two words: Turk. sakan “joking” and CA dahi “smart, cunning’. 
This combination may be paraphrased “a joking wiseguy” or “a witty joker’. 
MB Sagayti, Saqqati “joker, clown, tease” (Woodhead and Beane 1967, p. 245). 

"9 20) “pair”. But in dgabu b-29/ , in this context, it means “two hind legs”. 


'20 In this story the dialogues are in MB (see above, 0.2). 
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[The carrier told them:] “He whispered to him. I swear on my honour and 
by the Prophet, he whispered [something] to the donkey and the donkey 
kicked me with his hind legs. I don’t know what he told the donkey. Will 
you tell me what you said to him ?” 


82. tdlita gahu'! ‘axddnu hadoli |-’aslam. hatti stdhu ygalldlu: §-wasséta.? 
‘aSkun, mjanin ? zmal 'dikun, ywaS$onu ? ydsmac ? yaftdham ? gahu'2 
waddonu la8-S4rta, lil-ihiidi wlaz-zmal w... 


Finally, the Muslims [who had gathered around] took him. They were even 
ashamed to ask: “What did you whisper to him ?” Were they mad ? What’s 
a donkey ? Can you whisper to him ? Can he hear ? Can he 
understand ? They took him to the police - the Jew, the donkey, and... 


83. t-tangayat thdssgat hiyyi, waz-zmal ldkad. gdddu jabonu. sagat kall 
wésla hal kabgata, zgag 2ga%, t-tangayat. ygida flus t-tangayat 
mnal-ihiidi. [é§ wdSSu laz-zmal w-kassdga ? 


The jars were broken, and the donkey had run off, and they brought him 
back. The jars were in tiny pieces, no bigger than this! The carrier was 
claiming the cost of the jars from the Jew: Why had he whispered to the 
donkey, so that the donkey had broken them ? 


84. §-3érta qa-tCaydnu. ja Cand |-mufawwad. gdlla: mawlay, hada l-ihitdi 
wds$a laz-zmal. ma ‘ddri §-gdlla, ma ‘ddri ‘a$ gdlla. hiwwa wd8sa 
oz-zmal - dordbni b-z0j. ‘ani t'addet, w-lakad z-zmal wa-nkasrat tnagi killa. 
hayi mu malti. ‘ani ‘arid fliisa. lé§ wdas$a z-zmal ? 

The police looked at him. He came to the police officer in charge and said 
to him: “Sir, this Jew whispered to my donkey. I don’t know what he said 
to him, but as soon as he whispered to him the donkey kicked me with his 
hind legs. I was injured, and the donkey started to run, and all the jars have 


been broken. They don’t belong to me, and I demand payment for them. 
Why did he whisper to my donkey ?” 


85. gdlla: $dat-tahti ? zmal ywassith ? Sonu hiwwa ? yahti ? Ia. 
yasmac ? la. zmal Sanu? 


121 Or gah. 


122 Or gah. 
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What are you talking about ? - said the police officer - Can you whisper to 
a donkey ? What's a donkey ? Can he talk ? No, he can’t. Can he hear ? 
Of course not. A donkey’s a donkey.'* 


86. sdhlu lil-ihiidi. gdlla: Sanu hada $day-yohti, ma (fakhamni ? gdlla: 
‘ani masi, w-lamma da-'dmi$i la-'dsmac da-ygilla: yhiidi ‘aban U-ihiidi. 
w-ddnat yom jamCa Lmagréb. ‘ani ldmman smdCat yhiidi hada z-zmial... 
s-sdbat. xa} s-sdbat, $lon da-yosuigul 2? jet waSkéta. galatia: hal lla 
sdbat, $lon da-tostigul ? hada kiwwa sdmac Llela sdbat w-hitwwa yhiidi, 
gam drdba b-26j: lé§ yidgla yom s-sdbat ? lé$ y8dgla yom s-sdbot ? ma 
yhitdi hadal 


The officer called the Jew and said to him: “What's this man talking about? 
Will you explain to me 7” The Jew said: “I was walking [down the street], 
and as I was going I heard him say to the donkey: ‘You Jew, you son of a 
Jew!’ It was Friday evening. And when I heard that this donkey was a 
Jew... It was Sabbath. The Sabbath had come in - how could he be 
working ? I whispered to him and said: “Tonight is Sabbath. Why are you 
working 2” When he heard this - and he’s a Jew - he kicked his master with 
his hind legs: Why was he making him work on the Sabbath ? Why was he 
making him work on the Sabbath ? After all, he’s a Jew, isn’t he 7” 


87. gdlla: ‘ogaltu, ‘ataieu. ‘al ydsraC ? gélla: méd-'alak haqq taxed 
manna. lo zmial yasmac w-yahti, tant 'ahakma Lihiidi, lakan maku hidi $i. 
tallécam. 


The officer said: “Go away, go away, all of you!” What kind of a case was 
this 7" He said to the carrier: “You have no claim against him. If a donkey 
could hear, and speak, I would have decided against the Jew. But this is not 
the case”. And he sent them all away. 


Story VIII: “That's my son, who hit me!” 


88. (hayi b-iyyam hdjji 'dhmad ’dga, --- hada b-zaman t-tark, --- kan 
yahkam, --- wab-kéfu, --- hiwwi l-hakam, hiwwi yqass, taji d-dé¢wa yqassa 
SaCt-as-saCa. ) 


'3 Lit. what's a donkey ? 


1% Lit. what sentence could he pass ? 
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(The story takes place in the time of Hajji Ahmad Agha, in the days of the 
Turkish rule. Hajji Ahmad Agha was a very independent judge, and he 
judged each case as he thought right. He was the judge, and he would pass 
judgement. And when a matter came to him, he would decide it on the 


spot.) 
89. fadd wdhdi Cénda gajjal kan, w-hada |-gajjal xdllaf flis. 


There was a woman who had a husband. And this husband [when he died] 
left her a sum of money. 


90.  -wdlad, ‘dbnu, tdlac cag, qay-yalcab qmag. xalldsa_ Ila-flus. 
la-qmag yxalli flus ? hétti lo-zwili, le-gradat, kéllata baca. wen ? 
fala-qmag. 


Their'% son was a man of bad character - he was a gambler!‘ - and finished 
all [her] money. Does gambling leave you anything ? He even sold the 
carpets, all their belongings, everything. Where [did the money go]? To the 
card table. 


91. gamat mgatu, 'dmmu lal-wdlad, md-qat-tatCinu bdCad, md-Canda. 
dgdba, kdsag sann, sannén. zdhgat githa,'" gahat Stdkat Cand hdjji ’dhmad 
*dga... 

(D.S.: §tékat dla *dbna ?) 

Céla 'dbna. 


His wife, that is the boy’s mother, decided not to give him any more money. 
She had nothing left. So he hit her, broke her tooth, two of her teeth. She 
could bear no more and lodged a complaint with Hajji Ahmad Agha... 
(D.S.: She lodged a complaint against her own son 7) 

against her own son. 


92. hayi mdSat, gahat lénu, hkédtlu l-hdjji 'dhmad 'dga. ¢Caha wéehad métal 
jandérma,'® polis ‘aqiil, ygith yjibu. 

125 Lit. his. 

126 Lit. he played cards. 


127 zahget githa “she could no longer stand it, her patience was exhausted”. Lit. her 
soul went out of her. CA zahaqa “to depart (soul). 


128 jandarma “police”. Fr. gendarme. 
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She went to Hajji Ahmad Agha and told him what had happened. He sent 
what you call a gendarme, that is a policeman, to go with her and fetch her 
son. 


93. hayi qat-timsi bad-ddgb, tndddmat: 'dbna gdyyah yatsdllam b-id hdjji 
‘dhmad 'dga, *dtlon ? 'd8-asdwwi ? qalat, hayyi gdyhi thmii, héyyi le-tkufu 
tgiil: hada ’dbna. 


As she went along, the mother repented: Her son would be handed over to 
Hajji Ahmad Agha! What was to be done ? What shall I do? Then she 
thought, she would go along, and whoever she saw, she would say: “That’s 
my son!” 


94. md§at, $afot fadd wéhad m’dddab,'® ‘abn-awadam, layaq, mii man 
‘awadam l-yédgab, w-hayi,™ kéllas macqil. qalitlu: hada ‘dbni. 


She went on, and saw a respectable man, a gentleman, and of good appear- 
ance, not the kind that would hit... but sensible and well behaved. And she 
said: “This is my son”. 


95. 'axddnu waddonu Cand hdjji thmad 'dga. gdlla:' $lon tadrub 'immak 
wa-tkassarla snana ? 


He was taken and brought before Hajji Ahmad Agha. The Haijji said to him: 
“How could you hit your mother and break her teeth 7” 


96. gdlla: hdjji, ani md-Candi’'umm. sarla tlatin sdna man matat. mnélli 
’umm ? 


And the man replied: “Hajji, I have no mother. My mother died thirty 
years ago. So how could I have a mother ” 


"29 Actually heard here as m’addab. 
130 w-hAayi in this context is equivalent to “and so on” (cf. above, 22). 


131 The dialogues here are in MB (see above, 0.2). 
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97. gdlla: ’a... tankur ’immak ? Sil'?idu... - haffu b-rajli. thagbas.'® galla: 
$-ustqurr. gil: hadi'immi. galla: yaba, ‘immi. 


The Hajji said: “What, do you disclaim your own mother!” And he raised 
his hand and slapped him in the face, and the man fell down and rolled on 
the ground. The Hajji said to him: “Now collect yourself, and say: She’s 
my mother!” And the man said: “Very well: She’s my mother!” 


98. gdlla: hakdmtak. trith lal-bét manna ‘ila bétkum, tami matal le-zmal, 
w-tarkab 'timmak Cdla déhrak, w-yatfarjiina'™ Clek'* t-Calam. 


And the Hajji said: “This is your punishment. You shall go home, and all 
the way, from here to your house, you shall go on all fours like a donkey, 
and your mother will ride on your back, and all the people will stare at you.” 


99. wddda wayydnu Sérta tnén. ndssa hekad, gdkbat Cdla dahgu, hupp. 


He sent two policemen with him, the man went down on all fours, like this, 
the woman got on his back and - hop! - [off he went]. 


100. bdga l-awadam lamman qa-ysufon héked rwaya, mani hada md-yathdqu 
yatfaggaj Clénu ? la-wlayi kéllata nqdlbat fagja md-tatwassaf. 


Now, when people see such a sight, who can resist following and staring [at 
this odd spectacle]. The whole town became one big show, you just can’t 
describe it! 


101. (3 ma-lganu 'axiinu, §afa hosa md-qay-ysgaf 'dkkun hayi. ja madd 
gasu, fajjam, hayi, yCayen - §af ‘axiinu w-gekbi mdga Cdla dahgu, 
w-qay-yomsi b-idu wab-géjlu, hékad matl-la-zmal. 


‘32 The imperative Si/ in the combination Sil ’idu is odd. Possibly, the informant 
intended to say ySil. 


133 MB tkarbas “to fall or be pushed into an inescapable situation” (Woodhead and 
Beene 1967, p. 401). 


'¥ yatfarjuna is the combination of an MB form (yatfarjiin) with a CA suffix (ina). 
138 C/ek is a JB form in an MB context. The MB form is Ca/ék. 


136 Or 'aSkunayi. 
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It so happened that his brother was passing by.'*’ He saw a crowd and 
didn’t know what it was all about. He turned round, made his way through 
the crowd, and what did he see ? He saw his brother walking on all fours 
like a donkey, and a woman riding on his back. 


102. gdlla: Sani hayi ? ‘éhmad, Soni hadol ? gélla: hayi’éimmi. géilla: 
$anu ?! ‘ummi sarla tlatin séna man matat! galla: ‘ili la tqannaCni, giih'™ 
ganna leb-'dga. 


He said to his brother: “What’s this! Ahmad, what are all these people 
here ? And his brother replied: “This is my mother”. And he said: “What 
are you talking about 7! Our! mother died thirty years ago!” And his 
brother said: “You don’t have to tell me that. Tell the Agha”. 


103. 5-Sérta maddonu. galldtla: tmdnnCa 7! ‘imma! dardba! ‘d8-isth b-ayi 
Lhosa, wén thdyyan 7? 


The policemen moved him aside. They said to him: “Are you trying to stop 
him [from carrying out his sentence] ? [She's] his mother! And he hit her!” 


However much he shouted [and tried to explain], in all this confusion, who 
would hear him ? 


104. di, 'ila ma-wassdla lal-bét, qam sayydba. ygid yxdillas, lakiin ygaddon 
ywaddonu. ‘akdla w-fat. 


So he plodded on until he brought the woman to her home, and then he left 
her. He wanted to get away before they got hold of him again. He swal- 
lowed [the indignity] and went off. 


‘37 Lit. met him. 
'38 guih is a JB form in an MB context. The MB form is rith (1.15). 
139 Lit. my. 


1 Lit. to convince me. 
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Story IX: “Ill tell the mukhtar to get you married” 


105. fadd wéhad $lati, t-téraf mkayyéCu, t-taCaddiyyat, md-mxalli bet 
mnat-tdraf 'alma'' dewwdju. 


There was once a rowdy who terrorized the whole neighbourhood. He 
harassed everyone. There wasn’t a family he didn’t plague. 

106. gahu qalu: ’ida dan-naktdki Clénu bal-mahkama, hada yitlac ydqtal 
dmiim. dxdlli ngiih Cand |-maxtar w-nahkilu bala-hktyyi. 


The people said: “If we make a case against him in the court, he'll go and 
kill. Better go to the mukhtar [=neighbourhood chief] and explain the 
matter to him. 


107. gahu l-bet /-maxtar qay-yatbakon: xallisna ménnu, taCadiyyat 
md-tatwdssaf. 


So they went to the mukhtar and pleaded with him tearfully: “Rid us of this 
man, he’s harassing us so!“!42 


108. gal:'© ‘ani ‘asufla tara. bdCat sdhlu l-maxtar. qacCddu bal-qdhwa, 
hdalu bal-hdki. hdki di... qanndCu yadzdwwaj. dzdwwaj. zawwdju. 


The mukhtar answered: “I'll solve your problem”. He sent for the man and 
they sat together in a coffee house. The mukhtar spoke to him quietly and 
persuasively, and finally induced him to get married. And so he got married. 


109. bdga hada janu wlad, 'd§-isdwwi ? |-mdni bdCad yaxwinu ? mdni 
yatCddda Clénu? bet. wlad. ygith lal-habs, yforra la-mgatu w-la-wladu ? 


Then he had children. What he could do now ? From whom could he 
extort money ? Whom could he harass ? He had a home, and children [to 
look after]. How could he sit in jail and abandon his wife and children ? 


141 << ‘alli ma. 
142 Lit. there’s no describing his harassments. 


143 In this story the mukhtar speaks MB (sce above, 0.2). Cf. below, 112. 
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110. gah sag Camal bal-mdslax, ySil Bus“ Cdla dahgu w-iwaddtha 
ll-qassab. (‘dnta labadd Sdyyaf: dla dahgu I-1d35a, w-yomi w-iwadditha. ) 


He got a job in a slaughterhouse, carrying carcasses on his back to the 
butcher. (You must have seen this: A fellow going along with a carcass on 
his back.) 


111. Adda qay-ydmii - thdqu kalb. I-kalb Cayan lé§8a Isham, qa-ygid yéntak 
wésla ménna. 


[One day], as he was going, a dog followed him. The dog had seen the 
carcass [on his back] and wanted to bite off a bit of it. 


112. bdga "8 hada ’ida yénto} méinna, hiwwi yabtdli: $on' ma tqayyddot 
calé ? ger ddlobl 


Now, if he let the dog do this, they would blame Aim: Why weren't you 
more careful ? It was only a dog!” 


113. Adda kall saca: hos! w-isih Clénu, w-igsdd yimsi, w-igidd yalhdqu. 
hos! w-igidd yalhdqu. 


So every now and again [he would say to the dog}: “Shoo!” And he would 
shout at him and go on. But the dog still followed him. “Shoo!”, and still 
the dog would follow. 


114. qam yhaddétu ll-kalb. gédlla: trith - trith, md-trith - téra 
‘arith Cond I-muxtar w-xdlli yzdwwjak. hiwwi sdmaC zwij, I-kalb, 
wa-nhdzam. 


So he spoke to the dog and said: “If you go away - well and good. If you 
don’t, I'll go straight to the mukhtar and get him to marry you”. No sooner 
did the dog hear “marry” than he took to his heels and ran away. 


4 In the recording this sounds like /2iu¢ (2.42). Sing. /aS$a “carcass, animal body 
dressed for food”. 


“4S Actually we hear in the recording only ga. It may be baqa, but it may be also 
gal “he said [to himself]’. 


46 In reporting what he imagines people will say, he uses MB. He also speaks to 
the dog in MB. Cf. above, 108. 
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Story X: "Perhaps she was marriageable, after all ?” 


115.  ha@yi fadd wéhad qa-ygid yathawwal mné-mkan lj-mkan, bdgga, 
hékad b-tali l-ulayi. ‘a¥ Cindu? Sala hiwwi lla-gradat, naqqdla, weddaha 
lal-bét. 


A certain man once wanted to move home and go and live outside the city, 
somewhere in the outskirts of the city. The few possessions he had'*’ he 
picked up and hauled, by himself, and carried them to his [new] home. 


116. tdmmat ‘immu Cjiiz mgdmbla, gasa w-gajla w-kéllata. $ala xallaha 
Cdla déhgu, cabbaha ba-Cbayi'* xallaha, bas gasa mbdyyon. w-qay-yamsi 
qa-ywaddtha Il-bét.\° 


Only his mother was left, an old woman, all bent and doubled up - head, 
feet and everything. He lifted her and put her on his back, and wrapped her 
in a cloak, so that only her head showed. And he was walking and taking 
her to his house. 


117. Safu sdiqu. gdlla: hayi §enu, wlak ? galla: hayi 'immi. 


A friend saw him and said: “Say, who’s this woman ?” And he replied: 
“She’s my mother”. 


118. gdlla: ma dzawwajha! qa-ysdnnaf. Cdmga miyyi w-Cakgin sdna. 
md-gaddlu jwab. 


And his friend said: “Why don’t you get her married ?” He was joking, of 


course. The woman was one hundred and twenty years old. The man 
didn’t answer his friend. 


119. gdmat tapxdtu hiyyi. galatla: r-rajjal day-yohéi wayyak, ’d$u ma 
djawabha ? 


Then his mother hit him and said: “The man is talking to you. Why don’t 
you answer him ?” 


120. (D.S.: sagatla hayi la-hkiyyi). 


147 Lit. what did he have ? 
‘48 Actually heard as Cabbaha Chayi. 


149 << Jal-bet. 
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sagitla. sdmCat qa-yzawwija, qalet: bdlkat tsig hiyyi mal-azwij ? 


(D.S.: She must have liked the idea). 


Yes, indeed, she did. Hearing talk of marriage she thought... perhaps she 
was marriageable, after all ? 
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0.1 The informant: Mr. Moshe MuCallem; born in Baghdad around 1905; 
engaged in business; emigrated to Israel in 1951. 


The informant was interviewed and recorded in December 1975 by Mr. 
David Shemesh whom I wish, here, to thank. 


0.2 The second half of the text (36-72), which is devoted to a discussion 
on life in Baghdad, is presented here with some deletions signalled by three 
dashes (---); the deleted material consists, as a rule, of incomplete sentences, 
redundancies, etc. 


In this discussion, persons other than the informant also participated. When 
their remarks have been included, they appear in brackets and preceded by 
their initials N. or D: 

N. = The informant’s wife. 

D. = David Shemesh, the interviewer. 


0.3. The informant introduces, in his speech, Hebrew words and phrases 
which he has picked up in Israel. The interviewer does so, too, and to a 
greater degree. 


Since the purpose of this study is to describe JB as spoken in Iraq, the 
Hebrew words in this text, which have infiltrated into the informant’s speech 
in Israel are printed in bold italics, in order to distinguish them from Hebrew 
words which existed in JB in Iraq. Similarly, Hebrew words in this text, 
which already existed in JB, but are used or pronounced differently under 
the influence of Israeli Hebrew, are also printed in bold italics. 


Bold italics are also used to mark other foreign words that have come into 
JB through Israeli Hebrew (as, for example, supermarket, below, 65); as well 
as Arabic words which the informant uses with the meaning they have in 
Israel (as, for example, mabsiit, 6). 

The informant pronounces the Hebrew words he has picked up in Israel, 
as they are commonly pronounced in Israel. For example, the informant 


- 242 - 
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pronounces p as k! and © as ¢,2 and not g and ¢ respectively, as we would 
expect (1.731). However, n is retained as A, and in some words, too, 0 is 
retained as ¢.4 


Sometimes the informant uses the Hebrew words he has picked up in Israel, 
together with their JB equivalents. For example, bakkata / t{ddlu (below, 


10), bdhag | yam (below, 47), sahdbu | haber malu (below, 5), ‘az / w- 
(below, 17). 


| E.g. bakka’a < nvpa (below, 10), maki < >) (44), etc. 
2 E.g. Séket < vpw (below, 16). 
3 E.g. kuppat holim < o»dn no}p (below, 48). 


4 E.g. fari< “0 (below, 41). 
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A Sermon: “The spark within the man” 


1. kanu wlad tnén. kall yom Sabbat, ydCni xdtag lelt-ldhad ytalcon 
ysayygzon. hdyyi sinema’ hélwa, yguhon. 


There were two young men [who], every Saturday, that is, when the Sabbath 
was out, would go out together. Wherever there was a good film, they 
would go. 


2. Sabbat mminnu md-kan sinema mltha. wehad man hadoli ttnén Cjdbu: 
Jaf sla qa-ydaxlon 'awadam biha, kan-igiil: ‘dwwal w-tali’ [6 mufsad* 
d-ddxal wdya hadoli. gam ddxal las-sla. 


One Saturday there was no good film. One of them had an idea:? He saw 
a synagogue, and people going in. And he said: “I have nothing to lose 
anyway. I’ll go in with these people”. And he went in. 


3. ddxal las-sla. l-haxam'® qay-yddras."\ hiwwi qay-yddras |-haxam, l-wdlad 
qam qay-yastéhni. §én |-qa-yqiilu l-haxam, hada qay-yétxal"? b-méxxu. 


He went into the synagogue. The Hakham was preaching. The Hakham 
preached and the young man enjoyed his sermon. The Hakham’s words 
appealed to him. 


5 Or let-lahad (3.532; 5.342) “the night before Sunday, Saturday night. Cf. Text 
A 6; E 105. 


6 sinema “cinema, movie theatre, film, movie. 

7 ‘awwal w-tali - lit. from first to last, meaning “anyway, anyhow, in any case”. 

8 Heb. 10919 x9 /o’ mufsad “I have lost nothing, I am not the looser” (from Israeli 
Hebrew, see above, 0.2). The JB equivalent would be md-xasgan xsaga “I have 


lost nothing’. 


9 Lit. he liked, conceived a desire. 


10 haxam “Rabbi, minister”. Pronounced also hxam (4.52le; Text E 10). Heb. 
pon hakam “wise man, sage”. Cf. rab, below, 14. 


1 dara$ “to preach”. Heb. wit daraf. The sermon is called dariif, see below, 4. 


12 < yadxal (3.22). 
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4. man-baCdén |-haxam xdllas d-darii3.° man xdllas d-darii$, hada télac 
gayyan, stdhna. 


Finally, the Hakham finished his sermon. And when he finished, the young 
man went out, pleased and satisfied. 


5. Lhdki wen ? Cand sahdbu," l-haber's malu: wen kant bohi ? dawwdgtu 
Clék, md-Saftok. 


But then what ? Well, his friend [asked him]: “Where were you 
yesterday ? I looked for you but couldn’t find you”. 


6.  qdllu: md-kan sinema mltha, w-3éftu ‘awadam qa-ydaxlon las-sla 
wa-Cjdbni 'ddxal las-sla. qécad I-haxadm qay-yédral, w-dna'® stohnétu. 
ga-yjib masalot" hatwa, w-dna qad-asig mapsiit.* ‘ida thabb, hd’-fabbat 
md-ngiih las-sinema, tal wayyayi w-jdggab. 


And he answered: “There was no good film, and I saw people going to 
synagogue, and I felt I wanted to go in too. The Hakham was sitting and 
preaching, and I enjoyed it. He related some very apt parables, and I liked 


13. daru$ “sermon”. Heb. nwt ,wrt dariif, derafa. The verb is daraf, see 
above, 3. 


'4 [-haki wén ? Cand sahabu - Lit. “Where does the matter lie 2? With his friend” 
means “What was the problem ? With his friend”. The question-answer struc- 
ture is intended to direct the listener's attention to what follows. The same 
structure occurs in Text C 58. 


'S haber “friend”. Heb. 12n haber. After saying sahebu “his friend” the informant 
follows it up with the equivalent Hebrew word, haber, used in Israel (see above, 
0.3). The word haber already existed in JB (see Blanc 1964, p. 143), but it ap- 
pears to be used here in the Israeli sense of the word; therefore, the bold italics. 


16 < w-'dna (3.54). 


17 ma§alot (pl.) “parables”. The sing. mafal used also for “example” (Text C 54). 
Heb. Swn “parable; example”. The word mafaldt, as used in the text, has a 
Heb. plural suffix, see 1.42. 


18 < mabsut “satisfied, happy” (pl. below, 27). In JB the verb basat means “to hit, 
beat”. The use of mapsit/mabsut in the sense of “satisfied, happy” was adopted 
by JB speakers in Israel from the colloquial Arabic of Israel (mabsiut) or from 
the Israeli Hebrew slang (mabsut ). Iraqi Jews, who immigrated to Israel in the 
early fifties were not acquainted with this use of the word (since they only used 
it in the sense of beaten”), and ridiculed it. 
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them. If you are willing, next Sabbath we won’t go to the cinema and you'll 
come with me and see how you like it." 


7.  bal-focal sawwitwa hdt-tartib. ja tini Sabbat, gahu ‘dtnénam las-sla. 
Lhaxaém stdbda bad-dari§ Cal cada malu, magalot halwa, j-jamaca 
qa-ydahkon, yeni qay-yastahnon manna. 


They did so,” and when the next Sabbath came they both went to the 
synagogue. The Hakham started to preach as usual. He told some apt 
parables, and the people laughed, I mean they enjoyed them. 


8. L-haxam xdillas, tini2) wehad kan-igéllu: *d8u’dna md-stahnétu. ’énta 
sawweta d-dini §$am™ Cindi, hékad stahnétu w-hékad flan, ‘du ‘dna 
md-hada. 


The Hakham concluded his sermon, and the second young man said to his 
friend: “Well, how come I didn’t enjoy it ? You described his sermon in 
superlatives: ‘I enjoyed it so much!’ [you said], and so on and so forth. How 
come, I didn’t ” 


9. qdllu: fini tariq, ’dna sa... sa-nsaydlu Il-haxam biya |-ayi 

His friend said: “Wait!* I‘ll... we'll ask the Hakham to explain this. 

10. xdllsu. l-haxdm ndag-igih, ja |-haberim*® tnén, kan-igallolu ll-haxam: 
bakkasa,* ga-ngid, Cdnna su'al. 

19 Lit. and give it a try. 


2 Lit. they carried out this arrangement. 


2 


Or f-tini. 

2 ‘anta sewweta d-deni Sam, lit. “you made the world a Damascus”, meaning “you 
described it in superlatives”. In this expression, it seems, Damascus is a symbol 
of the ideal of beauty. 

3 < I-hayi (3.56). 


* Lit. give me a way. 


3% haberim “friends”. pl. of haber, see above, 5. Concerning the Heb. pl. suff. see 
1.42. 


2% bakka§a < be-bakkaSa. Heb. nwp2r be-baqqasa “please, if you please, I beg 
you”. The word bakkaSa is taken from Israeli Hebrew. For that reason the Heb. 
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- ofédlu wladi. 


The sermon was over and the Hakham was about to leave. The two friends 
came up to him and said to him: “Please, we have a request. We want to 
ask a question”. 

- “Please do so, my children”. 


11. gdCad sdbam, gam hkalya lla-hkiyyi '4wwal wéhad: 'dna stohnétu 
‘4wwal ndba, w-hdssa tini noba jabtonu s-sadigi. 'dna 'dwwal ma-smactome” 
d-darii§, stahnétu. hada yqiil, man ddxal |-gas d-darii$ li-'axir® d-darii$ 
md-stahna §én. d-aSiif s-sibba® lé3 lazam hékad ? 


He sat beside them. The first young man began to tell him what had hap- 
pened: “the first time I came, I enjoyed your sermon, and this time I 
brought my friend along. For myself, as soon as I heard your sermon I 
enjoyed it, but he says that from beginning to end he didn’t enjoy it at all. 
I want to know the reason. Why is this so ?” 


12. gdllu: *dbni, md-yxdlaf. *dna ‘ajawdbak. 
And the Hakham said: “Very well, my son, I'll answer your question”. 


13. qdCad sdbam kan-igillu: 'ajtblak médtal (I-haxam qa-yqillam lls-wlad). 
‘dna ’ajiblak mdtal. bél-’awwal kanu yjdn ylammon flis xdteg yerusalayim 
mn-adoli® |... 3-dsma, la-hxamim yjon ylammon flus. 


He sat beside them and said: I’ll bring you a parable (the Hakham said to 
the young men). I'll bring you a parable. Formerly, they used to come and 


? is pronounced as k instead of q. (0.3). It is interesting that the informant in- 
troduces this word in the speech of the young men, and immediately afterwards 
uses the JB word (fadlu in the Hakham’s reply (see Mansour 1981, p. 56, n. 12). 


1 smétonu - The masc. object suff. -dnu is not heard clearly in the recording. It 
sounds like -uwa (a fem. object suff.), which is odd, since the noun dariif, to 
which it refers, is masculine. 


% The word ‘axir “end, last part” is not common in JB. The word (ali is more 
commonly used. 


2 Heb. 720 sibba “reason, cause”. 


3% < man-haddli (3.56). 


hxamim, pl. of haxam (above, 3), see 1.42. 
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collect money for Jerusalem, these people - how do you call them ? the 
“Hakhamim” - used to come and collect money. 


14. lel ma-ja fagad wehad rab f-fagad™ wlayi qa-ygid ylamm flis. 
w-hada I-waqt j-ja binu I-haxdm, kan $5ti. Caydnam Il-awadam... 
bal-'dwwal md-kan la sofa, la kan flan. yjibon jafuf*s w-ijibon xdSab 
w-ijibon mn-dyi® la-gradat w-inafxdn. Cénam d-ddxxan, 'askal ‘afkal. 


It happened once that a Rabbi came to a certain town, and wanted to collect 
money. And the time when the Hakham [= Rabbi] came, was winter. He 
noticed that the people... In those days there was no kerosene stove, or 
anything else. They used to bring a coal stove, and wood, and other such 
things, and blow. The smoke went into their eyes, and other things hap- 
pened. 


15. Lhaxam Caydnam: hayi md8at, jat §-§xena*’ mala. Céna ddmCat, jat 
lax qat-tinfox. gahat hayi, jat lax. 


The Hakham saw them: one went, and her neighbour came. Her eyes wa- 
tered, then another came and blew. And when she went another one came. 


hom ree 
16. gal: $éket!* qalu: hayi ada. ndhna mnén nicgaf ? 


He said: “Enough!” And they said: “This is our way. How should we 
know [any other way] ?” 


32 yab “Rabbi’. Heb. 29 rab. The Iraqi Jews, like other Sephardi communities, 
called their minister haxam, but in the Ashkenazi communities he is called rab. 
Since the informant here refers to a minister from outside Iraq, probably 
Ashkenazi, he uses the word rab and not haxam. Yet immediately after this, and 
throughout the rest of the narrative, he refers to the rab as haxam. 

3B << b-fagad (3.3). 

4 sofa / sopa “kerosene stove”. 

38 jafuf “coal stove”. 

3% << man hayi (3.56). 

37 Heb. mow Sekena “neighbour (fs.)’. 


38 Heb. vpw Seger “silence, quiet”. 
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17. qdllam: Cénna b-yerulalayim ’dku $3kal ysammonu manfax. w-hada 
Lmanfax ‘ida txallén... Cdwad ma-qa-tnafxdn b-tsmmkam w-Cénkam 
ddémmac,® hada txallonu ll-manfax w-hiwwi Cdwad ma-qa-tnafxon, hiwwi 
d-daww® yCdmmal, az" w-ydhma I-bet kéllu. 


He said: “In Jerusalem we have something called a bellows. And this 

bellows - if you place it..., instead of blowing with your mouth and making 

your eyes water, you place the bellows, then - instead of your blowing - the 

bellows will make the fire catch, and the whole house will get heated.” 
pho. 

18. ‘aku hékad én - qallam: vi. 


“Is there such a thing ?” [they asked]. And he said: “Yes, there is”. 


19. man hadbli I-jamaCa |-qacCadin, mdtal® qdllu: bé} wéhad ? nqiil qdllu: 
b-cdfag lerat. 


Then one of the congregation that was there asked him, let’s suppose: “How 
much would one cost ?” And the Hakham, let’s say, answered: “Ten liras”. 


20. *dwwal wéhad qdllu: bakka$a,® |-haxdm, hayi Cd8ag lerat, 'agid... ’snta 
'emta qat-térjac bal-xég4 ? qdllu mdtalan: $éhag-lax. qdllu: bakkasa, hayi 
cékag leradt, min-taji, ‘aw tgid tabCatalya, qdyyad® ‘dsmi. tCanu Cd$ag lerat. 


39 << tdammee (3.23). 
“ Heard in the recording as ydawwi. 


41 Heb. tx ’az “then, at that time” (cf. below, 31). In colloquial Israeli Hebrew 
‘az is very freely used as a linking word. Note, that though the informant uses 
‘az, he also uses the JB linking particle w- (w-yehma), which is redundant (above, 
0.3). 


& matal heard in the recording as matan. The informant may have intended to say 
matalan , as in 20, below. 


é 


See above, 10. 
“ See Text C 56. 
“ qayyad “to write down, record, list”. A little later the informant uses the verb 


Sajjal (below, 21) with the same meaning. The verb qayyad is probably the older 
JB word. 
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And one* man said: “Very well, Hakham, here’s ten liras. I want... When 
will you return (in an auspicious hour) ? And the Hakham answered, let’s 
say: “In a month”. And he said: “That’s all right! Here’s ten liras. When 
you come, or you want to send it to me... take down my name”. And he 
gave him ten liras. 


21. w-qacCadin j-jamaCa, saglam wdhas hat-tartib: ¢tonu flis, ngul fagad 
Céfga sag, tConu fliis w-sdjjal” 'isamiham. méin-yarjac yjibu ll-manfax. 


And the congregation was sitting around. The arrangement appealed to 
them. They gave him money, let’s say about ten of them. They gave him 
money, and he noted their names. When he returned he would bring the 
bellows. 


22. [é§ ma-rdham wehad yaji qabal ma-himwi yaji, bCatalyaham Il-manfax. 
5én Ilddi ytalbonu, bcdtu. 


But it happened that before the Hakham returned, some other man was 
coming [to their town] and he sent the bellows with him. The thing they 
wanted - he sent it to them. 


23. L-istaCmdlu mdni ? jabonu xallonu bdla daww, bdla bassayi. xallonu 
‘l-manfax nqiil Cal gdrab, Cal féham. 'a¥ ma-qa-ynafxdn, yagdon yCdmmal, 
md-qa-yCdmmal. 


But who knew how to use it! They brought it and put it down without 
lighting a fire, without a spark. They put the bellows, shall we say, on the 


charcoal, [or] on the coal. However much they blew to make it catch fire, 
it didn’t. 


24. (médni qa-ygéllam ? I-haxadm qay-yahkilam lala-wlad. qallam: hayi 
macasé Sehaya. ’dna qad-afahhamalyakam.) 


(Who was telling them all this ? It was the Hakham talking to the two 
young men. He said to them: “This is a true story. I’m explaining it to 
you.”) 


“ Lit. the first. 
4” Cf. gayyad, above, 20. 


4 Heb. nnw nwyn macase Jehaya “a true story, a real event’. 
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25. hadoli ddliu 'a¥ ma-qa-ynafxon... gah wéhad, tdCab wéhad, ja llaxi 
yanfax yanfox yanfax, maku Sén. 


They kept on trying, but however much they blew... One [gave up and] 
went away, the next one got exhausted, and another came and blew and 
blew and blew - but nothing happened. 


26. q@lu: l-hax@m sawwaha bina ? hékad |-haxam lazam ysawwiha bina ? 
--- sawwaha bina, ydcni qal ygid yCdmmial, 'd'u md-Cammal | 


They said: “Has the Hakham swindled us’? Should the Hakham do this to 
us ? He has swindled us, [that is,] he satd at would light - and it’s not light- 
ing.” 


27. tob. Anak xlif sbiiC zman, ja l-haxdm. sag Cindam machim 
thadoli ¢-8onuS' flis Cal manfax. bas qa-ygiddn™ yastagablonu, ydCni 
mé-sGgu mapsutin,® md-Cagfu yatsalkiwa. 


Well, a week later the Hakham came. Those who had given him money for 
the bellows heard he had arrived. They just wanted to meet him. They were 
not satisfied. They did not know how to handle it. 


28. §afom, ndzal mnat-tayyara. qdllam, qa-yayan jamhiir, qdllam: wéhad 
minkam xdlli yqlli 'd§-aku Céndu, w-’dna muxan“ ‘ajawbbu. md-yangad 
kéllatkam thatton f-fagad noba. 


[When] he saw them, he came down from the plane, and said to them, for 
he saw a whole group of them: “Will one of you tell me what’s the matter, 
and Ill answer him. Don’t all of you speak together.” 


# Heb. 210 106 “well, good”. 

$0 x/if - Nowadays the word Cagab is more commonly used for “after”. 
5 ¢-tCOnu - Heard in the recording as (Conu. 

52 Or qay-yagdon. 

53 See above, 6. 


5 Heb. 12.9 miikan “ready, prepared’. 
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29. hada, kan-igallélu, hayi.. I-manfax le-bCttanyaSS kélla ‘él-caSga 
méd-qa-twdrrat. qdllam: ‘dna qad-dji wayyakem lal-bét. w-ida md-hada, 
Siiskam 'dna hadeg ’arajjacalyakam. 


“This” - they told him - “this thing... the bellows you sent us, all ten of them 
don’t light”. He said to them: “I‘ll come to your homes, and if it doesn’t 
work, I’m ready to return your money.” 


30. jabon lal-bét, Cazmonu, qdCdu Cdla wade I-’dwwal, ndsbu l-jafuf, w- 
xdllu l-gdrab, xdllu xdSab, bas daww md-xallu. jabonu Il-manfax 
qa-yrahmon. ynafxdn ynafxdn w-maku §én. qdillu: ‘dnta tCabt. ja llax, 
ynafxon... 


They brought him to one of the houses.” They invited him in. They did 
just what they had done before. They put down the stove, piled up charcoal 
and wood, but didn’t light it. They brought the bellows and put it in place. 
They blew and blew, but nothing happened. One [of them] said: “You‘re 
tired now”. Then another came, and they went on blowing. 


31. qdllam: bas. hada l-manfax ykiin txallon binu bassayi. waqt txallon 
binu bassdyi, ’az* hada kéllu yCémmal. md-yangad tnafxdn saCctén, 
l-xdtag Cyiinam ddammsx, wa-flan. xdllu bassayi. 


The Hakham said to them: “That’s enough! You must put a spark into it 
[= the coal and the wood].? If you put a spark into it, it will catch fire. 
No need for you to blow for two hours until your® eyes water and so on. 
Put a spark into it.” 


32. (qat-taftahmon wladi ? |-haxam qa-yqillam lala-wlad. haddli qa- 
ystenton.) 


5S < 1a-bCattalnya (3.3; 12.214). 


56 This word is not clearly heard in the recording. It is heard more like j@ hon “he 
came here”. 


57 Lit. to the house. 
38 See above, 17. 
59 Lit. “this bellows, you must put a spark into it”, which does not make sense. 


6 Lit. their. 
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(‘Do you understand, my children ?” The Hakham spoke to the two young 
men, and they listened to him.) 


33. gahu jabu bassayi, Cémmlu wisla, sawwu Swdyya mal daww, Cémmlu bas 
bassayi. qamu ynafxdn, qam Cdmmal j-jafuif. sag sén. 


They went and got a spark. they lit a piece [of the wood], produced a flame, 
just one spark. They began to blow - and the stove began to light up, and 
there was a real big blaze. 


34. qdillu: qat-tésmat *bbni ? qdillu: 'T. qdllu: 'as-sé¢a jina Cal maqala malak. 
‘énta 'dwwal wehad, 'dwwal wehed 'énta Céndak bassdyi. 'éwwal ma-xalléna 
L-manfax... hada |-qay-yddrat hiwwi méital manfax, hada |-gay-yédras hiwwi 
métal manfax, qay-yinfox ndfas. 'dwwal ma-jit 'dwwal Sabbat d-dariit 
Gjdbak, bassayi 'dku. 


And the Hakham" said: “Do you hear, my son?” And he answered: “yes”. 
Then the Hakham said: “Now we come to your matter. First you! You, 
the first one, have a spark [within you]. As soon as the bellows blew upon 
you"... The preacher is like a bellows, the preacher is like a bellows - he 
blows breath. As soon as you came, on the first Sabbath, the sermon ap- 
pealed to you, [because] there was a spark [in you]. 

35. sadigak, tini wehad, maku bassayi. lo-'dku bassdyi Céndu, kan-Cémmlat 
bél-Cajal. w-lakan maqtaCh® 'dmal, maqul maku ‘dmal. lac, "ida yaji 
ydawam, ysig bassayi. w-ida sag bassayi, hakkol yikyé bes-séder. 


But the other young man, your friend, has no spark. If he had a spark he 
would have responded® immediately. But I won't give up hope, I don’t say 
there’s no hope. No, if he comes regularly a spark will appear. And if the 
spark is there everything will be all right. 


{Here the informant reverts to the first Hakham who speaks to the young men. 
Lit. as soon as we placed the bellows. 

© << ma ‘agtatlu (3.54). 

<< mé-agill (3.54). 

Heb. 1p mm 99n hakkol yihye baseder “everything will be all right’. 


Lit. tit up. 
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A Discussion: Life in Baghdad compared with life in Israci 


36. ga-tqiil 'dsam sdda® ?! hayi sdda qat-takgdba 7! hayi'al sodal may 
§ab mn-uniki ysarréflak mit ‘dkal mal hada. --- 


You call this soda 7! Is that really soda you're drinking? That’s no soda! 
Drink Baghdad water - it will digest a hundred meals like this one! 


37. (N: méni Caydnu |-Gda |-yom 7! mdni lakkdda hal-tlbkkad 2 --- mani 
kan ymadd 'idu bale-hwas 71 --- honi djdili... kall j- }eisli w-kall n-nafd... honi 
8g Sdkal, honi geg Sdkal.) 


(N: Who ever forsaw such a time ? Who ever had to run so much ? Who 
ever washed clothes ? Here a woman has to polish... polish and dust ev- 
erything. Here it’s different, it’s different.) 


38. /-manax hdni Cal béhag. |-manax honi Cal bah; ‘bb-bogdad® kan 
s-sath Cili, w-lo-kltyyal, w-inamdn jawwa $-Samayim,™ ynamon jdwwa 
E-Jamayim, naxon" ? honi le}? honi bis-s2f? b-ada I-hagg, tammiiz 
w-'ab,”> bél-gabab w-yatgation, Cal bahag. 16 mat'im.™ b-bagdad"s gég Sokal, 
w-honi g@ Sékal. ydCni md-ntiq §én staCmalnanu b-bagdad nasteCmdlu honi. 
md-mumkin sig. --- 


© Heb. mv soda “soda water”. 


During the recording the guests were offered soda water, which prompted the 
above remarks. 


© The stress on the prosthetic vowel is probably for emphasis, meaning “but in 
Baghdad, unlike Israel...” (see 6.32). 


7 See Text B 35. 
1 Heb. p22 nakon “right, correct, true”. 


71 bbs-s@f - The stress on the particle is probably for emphasis, meaning “even in 
summer’. Cf. below, 44. 


73 See Text B 32. 


™ Heb. mxnn x9 /6° mat'im “not suitable, not appropriate”. 


Heard as bagdad. 
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The climate here is a coastal climate, a coastal climate. --- In Baghdad the 
terrace roof” was high, and there were canopied beds, and we slept under 
the stars.” We slept under the stars, didn’t we ? Why [don’t we] here ? 
Here, by the sea, in the summer, in this heat, in the hottest months of the 
year, [we sleep] in our rooms and cover ourselves. It just doesn’t seem right. 
In Baghdad it was different, and here it’s different. What we did in Baghdad 
we can’t do here.” It’s not possible. --- 


39. may takgdbu, 'a¥ ma-takal... - 'dgaba w-cakgin habbayi. w-tétlaC I-mdsa, 
Hatt qbalak. hdssa lima tiisal lal-béhag... I-mdsa tCayan bahag ?! yangad 
taqtélu n-nhag. wniki tlac I-mdsa $wayya, $-$att qbalak, w-adak |-'awir, 
w-adak s-sdmak |... g@g Colam.” --- 


You drink water [in Baghdad], and whatever you've eaten, it works 
wonders! And when you go out in the evening - youve got the river beside 
you. Now [here], by the time you get to the sea... And can you even see 
the sea in the evening 7! It takes a whole day [to get there]. There [in 
Baghdad], just go out in the evening, walk a little, and you're by the river. 
And that wonderful air! And the fish! Another world altogether! 


40. (D.: ydaCni |-'dkal wniki 'étCam man honi 7) 

Lym tbdddlat. ndhna qan-ndbhki Cdla hadtk t-tiyyam. 

(D.: You mean the food there was tastier than here 7) 

Things have changed today. We're talking about the old days. 


41. (D.: dyan, sambhni--- nagid™ sdmka. wniki qat-taktagi sémka w-honi 
sdmka, hadak |-'dkal kan *étCam ?) 
wen! wen! tari® mnél-bahag. ‘af qat-tdhki ?! 


% In Baghdad the roofs were usually flat, and people slept there in summer. 


™ Lit. under the sky. 


7 


Lit. what we used in Baghdad we can’t use here. 
Heb. viny Cdlam “world”. 


Lit. ‘24 carats’, that is to say: one hundred percent. He is saying, in other 
words, that the water is clear, pure and healthy. 


Heb. 121 naggid “let's say”. 


Heb. "0 tari “fresh” (cf. below, 70). 
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(D.: Excuse me, let’s take the fish. There you buy fish, and here you buy 
fish. Was that fish® tastier than this 7) 
No comparison!™ That was fresh from the sea. What are you talking about! 


42. (D.: oni... dagim hayyimt’ ham Cinna hani.) 

‘a dagim hayyim! killa dam. was-s@ qa-y. bllak himmi qa-ymayytiwa 
w-qa-ybitiwa lirtén zdyyad. sag Cawad sotti ba-tmini. — w-habbdlla 
Litth b-idu sdmka. hadak, s-sémka b-ldu w-ydmnii w-yaftdrr b-idu, 
w-gat-télbat, w-yéji... bas Sila man gaddamu. 


(D.: Here... we have live fish here too.) 

But what kind of live fish! It’s all bones! And now they say the fishmongers 
are killing the fish and selling it for two liras more. Instead of six liras it 
costs eight. You have to be lucky to get fish at all!* In Baghdad, the 
fishmonger used to walk in the street with his fish, he walked round and 
round, with the fish wriggling in his hand. And he came... just [wanting you 
to] take it from him. 


43. ‘dhna mu ydCni qa-ngiil matnaddmin. lat --- 
(D.: Cdyan, samdhni, 'shna md-gedna nqiil matnaddmin 'd 16" matnaddmin. ) 
lac, lac, 


We don’t say we have any regrets. No. --- 

(D.: See, excuse me, but we weren't talking™ about having regrets or not 
having regrets.) 

No, no. 


44. (D.: 'bhna, Sif, ’dhna kina ba-wlayi kanat --- Cala-8-54tt.) 


® Lit. food. 
™ Lit. where! where! 
Heb. wn wat dagim hayyim “live fish”. 


% Lit. beloved of God is he who manages to lay hands on fish! (cf. Text E 32, 144, 
148). 


7 Heb. x218 'd Jo’ “or not”. 
% Lit. we didn’t intend to say. 
© The informant’s Cd/a-f-Eatt with the stress on the particle appears to be an em- 


phatic echoing of the interviewer's Cala-f-8dtt with the stress on the noun (see 
5.266; cf. above, 38; Text E 9). 
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Céla-§-5at™ 

(D.: w-'awir.®) 

w-awir. 

(D.: w-may.) 

w-may. bds-al-may ‘dhsan man mit hayi I-bira wan-ndft wal-kabgit. I-may 
taigdbu, md-binu sn. nakis" 


(D.: You see, we lived in a town by the river.) 

By the river. 

(D.: And [there was good] air [there]). 

And air! 

(D.: And water!) 

And water! The water alone was better than this beer, this kerosene, and 
this sulphur.” Just drink that water - it was absolutely clear. Pure! 


45. tji bal-lél, séf s-sd€a, hada |awir jdwwa $-3amayim, wal-kdlla, 
wal-fagsa bigdi. geg méndar, ya€ni Z8% mdndar. lakan haddli tarz |-ydm 
hayi, ma md-yCagfiwa ? Hie Taken Uddi kan 1 yacgsfa, farq kbig ‘aku. 


You came home at night. It’s summer, and what lovely air [as you lie] under 
the sky, and the canopy, and the nice cool bedsheets. That was a life!™ Yes, 
such a different life!’ But the people of today, what do they know of the 
old life ? Nothing at all. But for those who knew it there’s a big difference. 


46. 'dssa b-dda l-hagg qat-tétlac, tlaCt las-sdth, w-kan hdlqad dagjat, gabCin 
xamsin ddgja. (md-Cléna man dagjat.) tact wniki, |-fagka talj, w-hada... 
w-geg ‘awir. (gid tCayan™ $wdyya Salt s-sdCa, nhag gith w-rdjCa, sayyarat, 
wa-flan $8n, lima tCayan Swdyya bahag. --- 


% Heb. ‘mx ‘awir “air”. Both the informant and the interviewer pronounce the 
consonant w in ‘awir (here and below, 46) as proximate to v, in accordance with 
the Israeli pronunciation. 


Heb. »p) naqi “clean” (see above, 0.3). 

2 This is meant to refer derogatively to the various drinks taken in Israel. 
% Pers. Aid “nothing”. 

™ Lit. a different sight. 

% Lit. a different sight. 


% Heard as tgit-tCayan (3.24). 
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Now [in Baghdad], in this heat, you went up to the terrace roof... there were 
so many steps to climb: forty or fifty steps. (But never mind the steps.) 
You got up [to the roof], and the bedsheets were as cold as ice, and... and 
what lovely air. [Here] you want to see a bit of sea” - it takes a whole day 
to get there and back, and buses, and what not, until you see a bit of 


47. gég Sénkan. kan gég Séni. honi g@g §én... lakan mébtal ma-qdnna.* 
lo-kbag, manhét ftdhna Cénna wnik, qan-ndcgof I-farg. akon haddli j-j6 
mal-al-yom, hay tarz l-yom ydeni, fathu Cénam honi, md-yCogfon kéll-$én. 
hada qa-yCayan qaddamu hayi |-sdda, hayi |-bira, hada |-bdhag, w-hada 
Lyam,” w-hada... lakan hadoli la-kbag I-kdnu (CaySin...) mCaynin 
88 wddeC, qa-yforrgon. --- 

It was different there, it was different. And it’s different here... But as we 
said before, we, the older people, who grew up there,'® we can see the dif 
ference. But the people of today, who only know this life," who grew up 
here, know nothing [of the old life]. They only know'® this soda, this beer, 
this sea, this... But the older people, who (dwelt...) have seen a different 
way of life, they can distinguish. --- 


48. l-wddoc honi gee Sékal. hada I-gay-yérjac mnal-Caboda,"™ jiu wagga 
mal mas-rexii$," wdqqa mal telefon. méd-qad-aqillak f-fagad yom. jotu 


7 Lit river. 

% < qaina (3.531). 

% Heb. 0» yam “sea”. The informant first uses the JB word bahag and then the 
equivalent Hebrew word yam, with linking and, as if he were referring to different 
things (see above, 0.3). 

100 The informant first says Cayin and then changes to mCaynin. 

101 Lit. because we opened our eyes there. 

192 Lit. the style of today. 

103 Lit. see. 

10 Heb. mmay Cabdda “work”. 


185 Heb. ios on mas rakiif “property tax” (cf. below, 55). 
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wdqqa mal televizya"*  jétu mal kuppdt holim'” ‘ida mdé-hada, 
mé-ytabbaboru, hayi killa md-kanat. honi qa-ysahqon mé-ylahgon, yaklon 
md-y$abCon.* w-tanyan, ga-ysahhbgam mnal-xaréj. 


Things are different here. You retum from work and there’s a property tax 
bill, and a telephone bill. I don’t say they come on the same day. You get 
a bill for the television, you get another from the Health Service. And if you 
don’t pay, they won't treat you. There was nothing like this [there]. Here 
you squeeze and get nothing, you eat and you're still hungry. Besides, there 
is also pressure from outside. --- 


49. ‘Ida sag éndam I-yom --- 'asefat horim'™ - md-yguhon, ma-yCatbon 
Cal mdga |-md-gahat ? 

(D.: wadday."°) 

wnik kénna hoff." 'dtkun hoff ? hayi igawi"? kélla md-kanat. hayi, hayi, 
gba md-kan. 

If they‘re holding a parents’ day, today, and a parent doesn’t go, won't they 
reprove her for not coming ? 

(D.: Sure!) 

There we were free. What do I mean by “free” ? There was none of this 
nonsense. Nothing like it." 


50. wdgga mal kéhraba. xallolak matalan Cétog-tiyyam. mé-tfact, 
tadfat lirtén w-nass 7! 


106 Or talavizya. Heb. mmo < Eng. television. 


07 Heb. mein nop quppat hdlim “Sick Fund, health insurance scheme” (cf. below, 
35). 


108 The singular (and perhaps, original) form of the saying is yashaq ma-yathaq, 
yakel ma-yatbac. 


10 Heb. nn noon ‘asefat hdrim ‘parents’ meeting”. 
0 Heb. x1) wadday “certainly, sure”. 

1M Heb. »won hoff “free”. 

12 Or [-igawi. Sing. lagwa (see Text C 4). 

43 Lit. not a quarter of it. 


M4 < dfaCt (3.22). 
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A bill from the Electric Company, and they've given you, let’s say, ten days 
{to pay it]. And if you don’t you'll have to pay [another] two and a half liras! 


51. hayi, hayi, ga-tlahhdgam lal-Calam, w-qa-txalliham bi-'dnnahu''s 
yansahbon... ‘dna qad-agéllak, qay-yansahbon mnad-dyana, qay-yansahbon 
man hada. (@§? ja lal-bet - yangad l-ulad la-2gag ysayydgam, hlib yom 
mé-Canda, flan... honi hayi §-3égal Cdbag iit, w-agdllak ’dzyad man Cdkga, 
Can ma-kénna bal-Ciraq. --- 


These, these are the problems that drive people to despair, and make them 
give up... I tell you, they give up their religion, they give it up. Why ? [A 
person] comes home - and he has to take the little children for a walk; there 
is no milk in the house today [so he has to go and buy some], and other such 
chores... Here, there’s ten times more work. More than ten times, I say, 
than in Iraq. 


52. kénna 'dhna b-bétna. ‘dhna, b-Cén |-Cddu, md-yangad ‘aqiil, hada, 
kéllatna mzawwijin. binu satt gibab 'dzyad. w-kéllatna mzawwjin w-qacCadin 
wdya l-horim."6 sag déni mdsa, w-jina ‘akdlna. --- taji l-mdsa, kall wehad - 
‘anta Céndak hktyyi, wa-hkéta... 


[Now the informant speaks of his home in Baghdad] 
In our home we were - (guard us from the evil eye!) I won’t say how 
many - as many as we were. we were all married. There were six more 
rooms. We were all married, and living with our parents. Evening came, 
and we came to dinner. --- You came in the evening, and each of us... - 
well, whoever had a story told his story... 


53. (N.:  ma-qad-aqillak, kdnni Cags I-mdsa: kéllom yjon, wal-bét" 
w-hayi. 'dnta galt kélmi, hada gal kélmi, |-lax gal kélmi. la-wlad tndfantu: 
hada Cdmmi, hada flan, hada fostan. wat-tali, kall man ygid ynam, 
gah nam. ---) 

(N.: Listen, it was like a wedding, in the evening! Everyone came to the 
house, and... You said something, he said something, the other one said 
something. The children enjoyed it: Here’s my uncle, and there someone 


MS See 4.521e; 5.131. 


"6 Heb. wenn Adrim “parents”. 


"7 Or Lal-bet. 
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else, and over there another. And finally, whoever wanted to go to bed, 
went to bed.---) 


54. (D.: kanu yaklon sdwa ?) 

la, kall wehad b-béhad. ‘aw mdtalan inén mattafgin stwa w-yaklon. médtal 
ja ‘dwwal wehad 'dkal, w-gadd ‘dkal I-lax hiwwi we-wladu, hiwwi 
w-maspahatu."* férag hada |-méz, nsabb méz I-lax - qdCad tini wéhad. 
828 woe, 828. 

(D.: Did they use to eat together 7) 

No, each one separately, or else, two would arrange to dine together. For 
example, the first one came and had dinner, and then the other - he and his 
children, he and his family. One table was cleared, another table was set - 
and the second one sat down. It was a different life, quite different. 


55. yd¢ni hasbétna ‘bhna la-kbag, |-Cayannah..." hadak I-mdwqaf, hdni 
méd-yattabbaq, md-yattdbbaq hdni *dbadan, md-yattabbaq. qat-tdji |-mdsa, 
wegith los-sld - maxx safi, béla wéjac gas. bas... dt, ed, gah |-kuppat 
holim.™ tkad, gith dfac I-mas-haxnasa.™ di, |-mas-rexit8. di, la-yqotcon 
Lkdhraba. md-kdnat hayi s-sardt.* md-kanat hayi s-sardt. --- 


That is, for us,'* the older ones who knew that life. There’s nothing like it 
here, nothing like it at all, nothing like it. [There] you came home in the 
evening, you went to synagogue with a clear head, no worries. [And here] 
it’s nothing but - get going, hurry to the clinic, go and pay your income tax, 
then the property tax; and if you’re not in time, they'll cut off your electric 
supply. We never had all that trouble there, never had all that trouble. --- 


56. w-'dku ndqiat-allix: honi qa-nCayan diewal 'awréppa. hdni - md-'ahna 
ydeni qa-ngéllak. 
(D.: béli, bali.) 


8 Heb. nnown mifpaha “family”. 

119 The final syllable is not clearly heard and was probably elided. 
'29 See above, 48. 

"I Heb. A290 DN mas haknasa “income tax”. 

'2 See above, 48. 

13 Heb. my sardt “trouble”. 


124 Lit. our case. 
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Ljamaca. 
(D.: katiiv: "wayyitCarvit baggoyim, wayyilmedii maCasehém’.'*) 
‘aha. 


And there’s another point: Here we see Europeans, here... We're not talk- 
ing about ourselves. 

(D.: Yes, of course.) 

Just generally.'” 

(D.: It’s written: “They mingled with the heathen and learnt their ways”.) 
That's it! 


57. (N.: LC&n tgag man 'axta.) 
(N.: One is jealous of the other.'#) 


58. Adni... s-sdCa hayi tdKat s-séf honi w-ndssa..., l-gajjal ydlbas sdtra,” 
wa-gdan twal, w-pantriin'™ twil. I-mdga - lan-nass. zén. hayi lazam 
bél-caks tkiin. I-gajjal lazam... "ida ma-hada, md-yxalef lakan mui-hiyyi. 
sag l-ydm: “wayyitCarbu'™ baggoylm wayyilmedii maCasehém’. w-dna 
‘aqéllak, qa-ylahhaqam al-Calam'™ hayi $-sarot. 


Here... now a woman here goes out in summer half [undressed]... The men 
wear a jacket, long sleeves and long trousers. And the women are just half 
[dressed]. Now, it should be the other way round. The man should... If he 
isn’t [fully dressed] it doesn’t matter. But not the woman! The day has 
come of which it was said: “And they mingled with the heathen and learnt 
their ways”. And I tell you, these evils are driving them to despair. 


135 Heb. a1n> katiib “it is written”. 

126 This is a quote from Psalms CVI 35. 

127 Lit. the community. 

128 Lit. one eye envies the other. 

19 Turk. setre “frock-coat” (1.152). 

130 Fr, pantalon (1.161; 4.522d). 

131 The informant pronounces this word with penultimate stress as was customary 
in Baghdad (see Morag 1977, pp. 101-105). The interviewer, on the other hand, 
pronounces with ultimate stress (above, 56), as customary in Israel. 


132 < [al-Calam, cf. above, Sl. 
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59. zén. ‘dxad bet. yhawwéla'® lo-grad lo-Ctigi ? hdtti Ceb. yongad 
rad jdidi.™ 
(D.: le§ mani kan yforr gdrad b-huts la’arets'*s 7) 


That’s one thing."* Now, a man buys a house. Will he transfer his old 
belongings ? No, he'd be ashamed to do that. He must furnish it with new 
things. 

(D.: Who ever discarded things abroad 7) 

wel 

60. qad-dmsi bohi. wéhad sdhla, qdlla: ‘ali, batt''-xaliti, ‘dna Cindi bet 
qabbtén, (‘dna Cabar tariq qad-dm$i). $aftu qa-tgid mgati naxad qabbien 
w-nass. Cdla nass gdbba ‘dna *ddfac Cdlog-talaf léra ? Cdla nass qébba 


cdfog-talaf léra ? zén. Cd$ag-talaf léra. 'a¥ yalhdqu ll-bét ba-jdid ? bet 
jdid bacad... lazam ykiin gég §én la-jdid ! 


I was walking [in the street] yesterday. A man called out to a woman and 
said to her: “Listen cousin, I’ve got a two-room flat (and I was just passing 
by). Now, my wife wants us to take a two-and-a-half room flat. Shall I pay 
ten thousand liras for the additional half room ? For only half a room, ten 
thousand liras 7! O.K., ten thousand liras, but how much will I have to 
spend on the new flat 7! A new flat will also need... a new flat will have to 
be different. 

61. qa-tlahhdqam lal-Calam. hayi |-masalaf qa-tlahhigam lal-Calam tamam. 
Driving people to despair. These things are quite driving people to despair. 


62. §-$én |-Cayyannanu wnik, honi md-qay-ydlzam mannu. qa-tqiil, [é8. I 
masa'al thdddlat. --- 


The life we had there!" we can’t have here. You ask, why. Things have 
changed. 


133 Heard as yhawwela. 

14 Heard as Sdidi (2.41). 

1S Heb. yard yin hiis /a’ares. “abroad” 
"6 Lit. well! 

8 < bant (3.532). 


'™ Lit. what we saw there. 
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63. L-wddac, |-wdde¢ qay- -yashagam. l-wdda¢ qay-yashdgam. 
(N.: hori bs wadot eg Sdkal.) --- 


It’s the conditions, the conditions that are crushing them. The conditions 
are crushing them. 
(N.: Here, conditions are different.) --- 


64. Adoni 'assd qa-yCandn lemaCla,’* ga-yCandn I-dkbag. |-bdSar "ida yCayan 
Lazdgg-amménnu, ydhyi hayat saCida. 


Here, now, everyone looks up, they look at those who are higher than them. 
A man who looks at those who are lower than him will have a good life. 


65. métlan: 

[At this point the informant imitates a woman speaking to her husband] 
“ma tCayen wniki sdb s-sipper-market, 'a¥ lébsi hon, w-'aS mxdlli hon 
liilu," w-'a$ mxdili, w-'al mxdilli..." 

mdtal qad-ajiblak. *ida ‘dna hdm-matla, 'agilla: bés-nahna ldkan ? lakan 
‘al yangad ? l-iCdyan qdsag mal s-saltan, yxdggab Cdkfu 2! hdyi I-kdlmi 
wén, w-hayi [-kélmi wén ?! — s-séCa --- ga-yCandn I-'dkbag, I-Cili, 
bdkbag métal ‘amerika.® --- 


For example: 

{At this point the informant imitates a woman speaking to her husband] 
“Look there by the Supermarket, see how she’s dressed, and those pearls 
she’s wearing, and all the other things she’s wearing, and what else...!” 

I’m just giving you an example, and if J was of her sort, | might say to her: 
“Yes, it’s only we [that have nothing]”. But what one should say is: “If one 
looks at the king’s palace, does one have to destroy one’s own little nest !” 
What a difference between this answer and that!"* Now --- they're looking 
at those who are higher than them, bigger than them, as big as in America. 


66. (N.: qa-ydaxlon w-qa-ytalcon, yaba. qa-ydaxlén w-italcdn bala-byiit, 
yCandn 'dt-aku...) 


139 Heb. noyn> /amacia. “up, above”. 
14 Heb. vprniai < Eng. supermarket. 
‘41 Heard as lulu. 


442 Or ‘amarika. 


143 Lit. where is this word and where is that word! 
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(N.: They go visiting,“ my dear. They go in and out of people’s homes, 
and they see what's there.) 


67. hayi n-ndqta |-asastyyi qad-agalkalya. --- ts¢gaf 'al kénna qa-nCayan ? 
ga-nCayan |-'azdgg. md-kan Cénna hekad hal manadeg haddi... 


That’s the main point! That’s what I’m telling you! Do you know what 
we used to look at ? We used to look at those who were lower than us. It 
wasn’t like that with us, we didn’t see such fancy things... 


68. (N.: mdni kan Céndu, méni ? tallaja kan b-begdad 7! tallaja mal 
kéhrabat kan 71) 


(N.: Who had the means, [there], who ? Were there any refrigerators in 
Baghdad 7! Were there any electric refrigerators 7!) 


69. (D.: ydCnu kdllom f-fadd hala ?) 
1a, ‘dku, qiil, ‘dku. bas-hdni kdllom yogdon. man ddzdwwaj, yongad tallaja. 
28n, hdyyi bet hdni ydmsi bala tallaja ? --- 


(D.: Do you mean that everyone was in the same situation 7) 

No, there were a few, a few people with means. But here everyone has de- 
mands. Whoever gets married must have a refrigerator. Which house can 
“go” [= be let or sold] without a refrigerator ? --- 


10. (N.: wniki g&% kénna ngith nhag ba-nhagu nastdgi I-léham...) 
tgith djib laham yom b-yOmu, tari. 

(N.: There, we used to go daily to buy meat, didn’t we 7) 

You went to buy meat daily, fresh. 


71. (N.: ydm b-ydmu. la-hlib ydm b-ydma, |-kardsta ySm b-ySma. médni 
kan yatsdwwaq hékad w-ixdlli bal-bét 7) 

(D.: 'd8kun kardsta ?) 

(N.: hayi, miwa ma miwa," hayi kélla l-mawjiida nhag ba-nhagu.) 


M4 Lit. they go in and out. 

M5 See above, 41. 

446 The speaker uses the feminine suffix with reference to hlib which is masculine. 
However, since the word hii is not clearly heard, it may be that the speaker used 


some other (fem.) word. 


\" miwa - see 1.72. For the construction cf. Text C 4. 
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(N.: Yes, daily. And milk, just [enough] for the day, and karasta [provision] 
too. Who used to shop as they do here, and store in the house 7) 

(D.: What is karasta 7) 

(N.: It’s fruit and other such things. Whatever was available each day.) 
Provisions just for the day. 


72. (N.:  yguhGn yatsawwquwa s-sbahiyyat w-itabxdn w-inagqon... 
mnos-sbah lid-dahag. w-mndd-dohag lal-lel tgiuh tsdyyag, gith twdnnas. 
honi lel nhag” yastaglon, maku ¥en, maku ‘ifada.) 

honi g&% tdrabya. --- 


(N.: They would go and do their marketing in the morning, and cook, and 
sift... from morning to afternoon. And from afternoon to evening, you were 
strolling around, and enjoying yourself. Here, you’re working day and night, 
and there’s nothing to show for it, no gain.) 

Here, it’s a different way of life. 


14 Heb. va ov 127 dabar yom bayoméa (Exodus V 13, XVI 4 etc.) 
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0.1 The informant: Mr. A. Shina; born about 1900; completed his studies 
at the Alliance School in Baghdad; knows English, French and Turkish; 
emigrated to Israel in 1971. Because of his age he does not articulate clearly 
and it was therefore not always possible to make a precise phonetic tran- 
scription, particularly with the vowel sounds. Moreover, his narratives 
contain several instances of a lack of grammatical agreement (cf., for exam- 
ple, below, 92, 94, 95). 


The informant was recorded in December 1974 by his daughter, Ms. Cleret 
Shina, whom I wish, here, to thank. At one point Ms. Shina makes a re- 
mark which is included in the recording and marked with her initial C (be- 
low, 6). 


0.2 The informant sometimes uses Turkish in reporting the speech of Turks 
(blow, 57). This is transcribed in bold italics, in order to distinguish it from 
Turkish loans. His use of MB in reporting the speech of Muslims (below, 
112) is similarly transcribed in bold italics (cf. Text C 0.2-0.3; Text D 0.3). 
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The Flood in Baghdad in 1915 


1. ‘ahkilkam Cdla fadd hadita wdqCat ‘alf wa-tsac-mlyyi wa-xmastacas 
bbogdad. = le 


I1l tell you about an event that occurred in 1915 in Baghdad. 


2. b-alf wa-tsaC-mlyyi wa-xmastaces b-bagdad sag tawafan. $-Satt zad 
w-axdda nass bagdad ‘axdda. I-may... Cadatan §-Satt yzid... dajla yzid b- 
nisin, Cbgab ma-ydji ysig' miag.~ 

a ae 


In 1915 there was a flood in Baghdad. The river rose and flooded the city. 
It flooded half the city. The water... the river usually rises... the Tigris rises 
in April, after the rains have fallen. 
ce 
3. hayi hadita b-'okt5bar, zad §-Satt fadd zédi ‘alladi nass bagdad 'axdda. 
Awa qamat tattabaq wehad foq-allax. 
ney 


The event [I’m telling you about] occurred in October. The river rose, it 
rose so high that it flooded half the city. Houses began to collapse, one 
upon the other. 


4. ndhna - bétna b¢id Cann-al-may, ‘aku yéji)'alf métru, bid Cannona I-may. 


Our house was at some distance from the water, about a thousand metres 
away from the water. 


5. bmay qam ybmsi, ja ja ja. lo-hwak - ydtlac I-may mnil-balliica 
b8l-h53, wal-ho¥ ysig wasaltén, yankdsag hékad w-hékad. _la-hwa 
tathéddam. L-lél kéllatu taq w-8ig? bale-hwa$. l-awadam qa-ydugon 
bid-dgitb. 


The water began to advance. It came closer and closer.’ In the house - the 
water poured out of the drains, and the houses split into two pieces, falling 


' ysig does not add to but substitute for the preceding yaji. It would seem that the 
informant first intended to say yaji miag, then changed his mind and said 
ysig, miag. 


This is an onomatopoetic expression, used here to imitate the sound of crumbling 
buildings. Cf. below, 97. 


3 Lit. it came, came, came. 
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this way and that. The houses were crumbling. All night long the houses 
went crish-crash. And people were wandering in the streets. 


6. ndhna Cinna bétna Cinna binu nim’ n-nim tman-dogjat. 

(C: qiil: payat5) 

tman-dagjat. nqiil dagjat. ~ 

We have... our house had a basement. This basement had eight steps.’ 
(C.: Say: payat [for steps])’ 

Eight dagjat. We say dagjat |for steps." pe 

7. w-binu sagdab? lman-dagjat. w-lima nénzal lal-md8lah'® mal big inacot 
Paya, wibl-big satt payat, yaji tnaCa¥ me tru Cann-al-big. 


And it had a cellar, there were eight steps [to the cellar]. And to the 


changing room of the well [another] six steps. It was about twelve metres 
down to the well. 


8. may sd¢ad, sé¢ad bal-mdSlah, sé¢ad bas-sagdab, wasal bin-nim. 


The water rose up to the changing room, it rose up to the cellar, it reached 
the basement. 


9. ndhna gémna thawwdlna, wen ngith ? Cénna ‘axiiyi mexod)xan Ca$-34tt, 
Ca8-Satt,"' wa-thawwdlna wniki bé8-Satt. 


4 nim - A basement room used for resting or sleeping in the hot summer days. 
The word possibly derives from nam “to sleep”. 


5 paya’step, stair”. Pers. paya. Turk. paye. 

6 ‘The informant uses here the word dagiat for steps. 

The informant’s daughter, C., who was recording him, tells him to say payat and 
not degjat, since payat is the word he generally uses for steps when telling this 
story. 

The informant insists on using dagj@t, and refuses to substitute payat. Yet in the 
very next sentence he reverts, perhaps unconsciously, to payat, which is the word 
he generally uses. 


9 sagdab - see Text A 9. 


matlah - a place used by men for undressing before going to bathe in the well. 


This word is repeated twice. The first time the stress is on the noun (CaS-Sdtt), 
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We left the house. Where should we go ? There was my brother who had 
taken a warehouse by the river, right by the river, and we moved there, by 
the river. 


10. bdga *dku hxam'? kbig, haxam yhiida fidyya kan, b-bagdad, hayi," 
kélla kbig, w-yaCgaf biya ‘ad ysig bad-dani li-qaddam. géhna lenu, qalnalu: 
haxdm, hayi 'é8lon? gal: hayi gzéra'* man ‘alla, mnd§-famayim.'s --- hayi 
‘alla jaba |-ayi, gzéra mna$-Samayim. 


Now there was a very great Hakham - that was Hakham Yehuda Ftayya - 
in Baghdad. He was a very great man, and he could foretell what would 
happen in the world. We went to him and asked him: “Hakham, what is 
the meaning of this ?” And he said: “This was decreed by God from 
Heaven. --- God has brought this upon us, it’s a decree from Heaven. 


Il. Adyi Lkiwae's mal ben-scid, mal ‘aslam mal macgof inu, killa 
thdjimat, la-hwa8 kélla thdjjmat. wasal I-may lol-Cabaxana. s-sd€a wen 
Cabaxdna ? wdsal I-may lal-Cabaxdna, w-wdsal lal-qdllog. Q&nj wdsal 
li-qahwat la-2gdyygi, ysammizwa hayi qahwat lo-zgdayygi, siiq zgayyag. wdsal 
Lmay wniki, béCad ydCni béCad xamsin métru yiisal I-bétna. 


These streets in Ben-sid, in the Muslim Quarter and who knows where else, 
have all been destroyed, all the houses have been destroyed. The waters [of 
the flood] reached CAbakhana. Where is CAbakhana now ? The water 
reached CAbakhana, it reached up to Al-Qilligh. That is, it reached up to 
Qahwut-lizghayghi. That’s what they call it, Qahwut-lizghayghi. - it’s actu- 
ally a small market. The water came up to there. That is to say, another 
fifty metres and it would reach our house. 


which is normal and not emphatic; the second time, however, the stress is on the 
particle (Cd§-Say!), to emphasize that the place is right by the river. Similarly 
b48-Batt, in the next sentence. Cf. Text D 44; see 5.227. 


See Text D 3. The informant says here Axam, with elision of the first a, in ac- 
cordance with the JB rule that a short vowel preceding the stressed syllable is 
usually elided. Later, however, he says haxam, retaining the first a, as in Hebrew 
(4.52ie). 


13. hayi, as used here, appears to be an empty word (cf. below, 19). 


4 Heb. ta gazera “decree”. 


See Text B 35. 


Sing. kiiéa “street, quarter”. Pers. kitfa. 
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12. ndhna sawwena... Groh Adina b-dagbiina.” d-dagbiina wwili, 
whil-kach - Lh. wiina saddéna d-dagbiina, baCad mé-tfid. sawwéna 
sddda bad-dagbiina - bdCad mé-qa-tfid. saddéna bal-ho$ - bdcad 
mé-qa-tfid. géhna thawwdina, w-gdhna Cand l-haxam. 


We made... Our house is in a lane, the lane is a long one, and our house is 
at the end of it. We blocked the entrance to the lane, but it didn’t help; we 
built a wall inside the lane, but it didn’t help. We blocked up the house - 
and that didn’t help either. So we moved to another place. Then we came 
to the Hakham. 


13. qolndlu ll-haxdim yhiida: haxdim, hdyi Gtkun hdyi ? gal: hayi gzéra 
mnos-famayim. hdssa'* d-atcikam *dgbac wiaq. ‘antam wlad, d-aktébalkem 
‘dgbat wgaq, wob-kAll séfha mal bagdad tférai® wahdi w-da-ntif. 


We said to Hakham Yehuda: “Hakham, what is this 7” And he said: “This 
is a decree from Heaven. Now, I'll give you four bits of paper. I'll write 
four little notes for you, children. Bury one in each comer of the city, and 
we'll see what happens.” 


14. ‘dna mméinnam. {Cani wahdi. ndhna ‘dgabCa géhna, gé% kdllatna wlad 
kénna sant la-xmastacat, w-kéllaina bal-mddrasa, w-gdhna. gdhna 'axddna 
wgaq. ‘dna wéhad-amménnam. tfénna wdqqa bds-safha,™ w-wdqqa 
b4s-safha, w-wdgqqa bds-safha, w-wdqqa bds-safha. 

I was among them. He gave me a note. The four of us went. After all we 
were just youngsters - it was in 1915 - and we were still at school. So we 
went. We took the bits of paper and went, and I was with them. We buried 
one at one end [of the city], another at the other end, and another at this 
end, and another at that end. 


15. ll-Casag, 'd8u l-may qam yénzal, yaddéhdag yadddhdag. 


And by the evening - who would believe it ? - we saw the water actually 
subsiding, and receding gradually. 


1” dagbiina “alley, narrow street”. MB darbiina (Woodhead and Beene 1967, p. 
155). 

i < hal saa (3.534). 

19 < dfonu (3.22). 


% < b-hal safha (3.534; 3.56). 
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16. ndmii, L'agd jawwa gjiilna dgtog.” bdga qa-nxaf ném8i. I-Ie kéllatw 
ndiig_mana-mkan la-mkan, baga md-qan-ndcgof ‘ak nsdwwi. 


As we walked, the ground under our feet made a tapping sound, so that we 
were afraid to go on. All night we walked around, because we didn’t know 
what to do. 


17. géhna I-mdsa l-may bdttal, béCad md-qam ysih ydcwi® |-may, 'dfu sdkat. 
sag l-mdsa, sdkat. 


And when we went in the evening the water had stopped rising, it was no 
longer rumbling and roaring. It was actually quiet. By evening, it was quiet. 


18, gdhna qalndlu Il-haxadm: *d8lon hayi ? gal, hayi la-gzéra ‘dila Sala, 
wa-nidhat hdyi la-hklyyi, w-kill-mani yarjaC |-bétu. w-ndhna, tini nhag, 
1jé€na I-bétna. 


We went to the Hakham and asked him: “How did this happen ?” He said: 
“God has revoked the decree, and that’s the end of the matter, and everyone 
can retum to his house”. We, ourselves, returned home on the following 
day. 


19. ‘axddna 'dkal wa-thin w-timman. qélna hada® Cal-$4tt md-yiisal |-may 
la§-$4tt wniki. Céqab hayi, l-may bdttal, w-ndzal |-may ménnu ménnu, §wdyya 
Swdyya, w-ndzal w-xdlsat, was-Sdtt ndzal, wantdhat. 


{When we left our house], we had taken food, and flour, and rice. We said 
the water wouldn’t reach this part of the river, wouldn’t reach up to there. 
‘After that, the water stopped rising, and started to subside by itself, just by 
itself, little by little. And it went down, and it was all over. And the river 
subsided, and that was the end of it. 


20. hayi gal hayi Lhxam gal, hdyi gzéra man ‘élla. wo-tCana wgaq biha, 
‘dgbac weaq maktiiba, ktdba b-idu, w-xallinaha tfonnaha bdz-zwiyyi™ mal 


21 The word faq{aq is no doubt onomatopoetic, in imitation of the sound heard. 
yewi is intended, it would scem, as a synonym and reinforcement of ysih. 
23 The word hada appears to be here an empty word (cf. above, 10). 


* << b-hal zwiyyi (3.534; 3.56). 
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Lulayi, béz-zwtyyi, béz-zwlyyi, b-dgbat safhat b-bagdad. w-Céqab satt-sacat 
tman-saCat, I-may rdja€ la-mkaru, §-Satt ndgas, w-kéll-3én md-sag 5en* 


“This”, he had said, “this”, the Hakham had said, “this has been decreed by 
God”. And he had given us bits of paper, four bits of paper, with writing 
on them, written in his own hand. And we had put them down, buried 
them, in this corner of the city, and that comer, and the other comer - on 
the four sides of Baghdad. And six hours later, or eight hours, the water 
returned to its place, and the river subsided, as if nothing, nothing had 
happened. 


21. bdga cdqba I-hayi, l-awadam hwalom thdjjmat, bed-dgiih nyami, nyami 
bad-dgiib. wén wen wen yguhdn ? wen ywollon ? ‘dkal maku, lo-hkiima 
mosgiila bal-hdrb. 


After this... people’s houses had been destroyed, and they dwelt in the 
street. Where, where, where should they go ? Where could they dispose of 
themselves ? There was no food, and the Government was occupied with 
the war. 


In the Turkish Army in World War I 


22. fatat hayi la-hkiyyi. ‘alf w-tasaC-mlyyi w-sattacal, ‘dna 

Sdyyagbal-askol*...  bal-mddrasat” mal ‘alyans® b-'axar saff tdnawi. 

batcddli sna hayi I-kurs saperyér® ysammonu, 'dzyad mnat-ténawi. 

% Two identical expressions kéll-5én md-sag and md-sag Fén are here compressed 
into a single expression kéll-Sén md-sag #2n. 

% ‘askol (Eng. school. Fr. école ) was the word used to refer to the Alliance 
schools, whereas madra$ was used to refer to the traditional religious schools. 
Ata later period the word madrasa came into use to refer to all kinds of schools. 


Our informant has used both 'askd/ and madrasa to refer to the Alliance school. 


? The informant seems to have intended first to use the construct state, therefore 
madrasat, then changed his mind and used mal. 


™ Heard as 'alyans (3.522). Fr. alliance. 


» Fr. supériour. 
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Well, all this passed. In 1916 I was at school, at the Alliance School, in the 
top class of the secondary school. | still had to complete the year in this 
Cours Superieur, as it was called, which was higher than Secondary School 
level. 


23. ndhna txdlna™ b-kurs saperyér qan-nadras, jat la-hkiima qalat, honi ‘dku 
wlad kbag. stangdtna™ 'd4gabCa ndhna, xaknin™ kénna bad-daga, w-axdina 
darbona® dabbat,™ séttateg b-adak s-sob* bal-mddrasa. 


We entered the Cours Superieur to study - but the Government came and 
said: There are some big fellows here. They picked us out, four of us, we 
were the biggest in the class. And they took us and trained us to be offi- 
cers... for six months, in a school across the river. 


24. $tgdlna bal-lél _whe-nhag, w-italitona ydoggbona, wa-slah w-kdda, 
mrd-sbah lal-mdgrob. w-dna b-adak $-sdb tdyyah. ndhna mlyyi w-xamsin 
wehad. 


We worked night and day. They took us for training, with guns and other 
such things, from morning to evening. And there, on the other side of the 
river, I felt quite lost. There were a hundred and fifty of us. 


25. bdga wayydyi muhamin, hakkam™ Culama’, kbag, kéllatam kbag, 
Cémgam tlitin sdna, gabCin sdna, xamsin sdna, jaboham kéllatem, w-dna 
wayyaham. ndhna wlad zgag wayyaham. 


Now, there were lawyers, judges and men of learning, together with me 
there, adults, all adults, thirty, forty and fifty years old. They had brought 
all of them, and myself along with them. We, young fellows, were together 
with them. 


% < dxalna (3.22). Cf. above, 13. 

31 stanga “to pick out, choose, select”. 

32 Sing. xafon “big, large” as against ni¢em “lean, slim”. 

33 darbana, with r, but below, 24: dagbana, with g. Concerning g/r see 1.15. 
4 Heard as debit (3.4). 


38 hadak $-s66 - The term used to indicate that part of Baghdad situated on the west 
bank of the Tigris. 


% Or hukkam. 
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26. ¢égab ma-kammédina s-sdttakag, 'axddna wen ? bal-mdgkab. waddona 
labbsina hwas mal dabbat w-waddona lel-kiit. géhna lal-kitt. 


After we completed the six months of training, they took us - where ? in a 
ship. They took us and dressed us in officer's uniforms, and brought us to 
Al-Kut. We went to Al-Kut. 


217. bdga bal-kiit, éku Cdilu l-ihiida ‘axilyi. Cdilu l-axiiyi kan wntki bal-kiit 
Céla rzaq. n2dltu mndl-magkab, gohtu Céndu. ‘I. qdlli: ‘a3-dsawwi, hayi, 
nam, gith nam ba-mkanak. 


At Al-Kut, my brother Yehuda’s brother-in-law [lived]. He was there, at 
Al-Kut, [working] in supplies. I got off the ship and went to him. He said 
to me: “There’s nothing I can do. That's it! Go to bed, go sleep in your 
quarters.” 


28. ndmna lo-sbah. j6 jabu ‘abacar, jmil" jabu. gakkbona weddona 
bble-Cmaga. mnédle-Cmaga weddona lal-hdrb. 


We slept until morning. Then they came with camels. They had brought 
camels. They put us on the camels and took us to Al-CAmara. And from 
Al-CAmara they took us to the front. 


29. ndhna 'dgabCa, ndhna qassmona mnil-kiit, gassmona bal-qarahgal* mal 
kilt, qassmona kéll-mani ygith lo-mkaru. w-'dna battni bal-falahtyyi. |- 
falahlyyi foq la-Cmaga. 


We were four of us. We... at Al-Kut they had assigned us - at the Al-Kut 
headquarters - each was to go to his assigned place. I was assigned to Al- 
Falahiyya. Al-Falahiyya is beyond Al-CAmara. 


30. ndhna qan-ndm$i min-gabla. béga qa-ywaddona, ndhna Cénna 'dgabCa, 
‘dgabCa ndhna, ona bgil, wa-tCona tark inén, wa-gradna Seyliya 
w-qan-nbmii, dagb b¢id, lima ywaddona lal-falahtyyi. edd fadd sactén 
dati ‘dgabCa lima niisal. 


From early morning we had been walking. They were leading us, the four 
of us, four of us. They gave us mules and they gave us two Turks, and we 


carried our belongings and walked - a long distance - on the way to 
Al-Falahiyya. It takes two or three hours to get there. 


3” Heard as 2mil (2.41). Both ‘abacar and jmil mean camels. 


& Turk. karargéh “military headquarters; mansion”. 
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31. sébhat §-Sams, ndhna lebsin klawat, blya kalabdiin mal dabbat, geg! 
2% mal dobbat néhnal mé8at ayyara, hada kébga, Caynéina, sdwwat 
hekad hékad, qamat tforr dan® Clena. 


The sun rose in the morning, we were wearing officers’ caps embroidered 
with gold threads. We were officers now! An aeroplane flew over us, it was 
this big! It saw us, and tumed this way and that, and started to throw 
bombs on us. 


32. dan! l-habbdlla® byérkad* réhna wlad, gimna nantdgoq. Ltark? 
inén ngdtlu, Lbdgal ngatlat, bo-gradna fézna ménna. lkddna 
lbked Wkadlbked® —ndhna gee qa-ndéwwog ndgag ? dawwdgna, S8fna 
niqga, nzdina ‘biha, tdlac hada s-sopér  nzdlna bés-sopér qan-ndxtal, 
qan-néblkad, téla¢ |-qarahgal malna. 


Bombs! Lucky, those who could run! We were just boys and we were 
scared. The two Turks were killed, and the mule was killed. We left our 
belongings and ran, ran, ran. All we wanted was a pit to hide in. We 
searched for a pit, and found one, and got into it, and it tured out to be the 
bunker [to which we would be assigned]. We got into the bunker (to hide) 
and we ran. It turned out to be our headquarters. 


33. bdga hayi t-tayydra xdlofna qat-témsi, hel hel hel hel qat- -tblkad. 
Cayndtna wen, qamat err taxrib danasi, dana ‘mal théjjams dla s-soper. 
kakfotu Ula-mkan mal hadoli d-dabbat. d-dabbat qaddamna, kall wéhad 
miralay,* kall wehad ---, w-qamu ylokdon geddamna. ‘ina gémtu ‘axaf. 
haddli qa-ylakdon bas-sopér, w-dna gimtu ‘dlkad qiddamam hel w-hél. 


% Turk. dane, tane “bullet, cannon-ball”. 


“ Cf. below, 144, 148; Text D 42. 


a 


The informant pronounces here yarkad, with r, but afterwards: Ikadna, nalkad, 
with /, and below, 77, again with r: rakd (see 3.533). 


© Or t-tark (3.534). 

© Below, 74 and 77: rakd, without the anaptyctic # (see 6.23a). 

4 Turk. siper “shield, shelter, trench”. Pers. sipar. 

4 dana mal thajam explains the preceding expression taxrib danasi. 


“ Turk. miralay “colonel”. 
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Now, the aeroplane was following us, it was flying quickly, very quickly, at 
full speed.” It saw where we were and started to throw highly explosive 
bombs, devastating bombs, over the bunker. It had discovered the place of 
these officers. The officers were in front of us. They were all colonels, they 
were all... and they began to run ahead of us. I began to get scared, they 
were running in the bunker and I started to run ahead of them as fast as I 
could. 


34. wsdina lb-mkan, gdddu baddlénu lo-mkanam, Cayynina lléna, 'égabCa, 
inén Coyynoham bél-harb rasan, w-ndhna Cayyndna ’dna w-wehad, méslam, --- 
w-tdlac hada s-sopér llddi qa-ygidon ywaddona binu hadbli, hada mal harb. 


We came to a place, and once again they changed their place. They posted 
us, the four of us... two were to be sent straight to the front, and myself and 
another Muslim were posted... It tumed out that the bunker they wanted 
to take us to, was at the front. 


35. bdga” ndhna ¢d3-$att, Cdla d-déjla, s-sopér malna, w-l-angléz qbalna 
b-adak §-s5b. harb kan mal mot, yumlyyi qay-yangdtal. w-kan b-adak 
Liyyam kan tifes, mérad mal tifes, bal-Cdskag. yumlyyi yangdtal yonddgob 
xdmas-mit wéhad satt-mit wehad yumiyyi® ySilén bal-myati w-idafnon w- 
mé-yqulon bas, b-ada t-tifes. 


Now, we were by the river, by the Tigris. That’s where our bunker was. 
And the British were opposite us, on the other side of the river. It was a 
deathly battle. Daily, men were getting killed. At that time there was an 
epidemic of typhus, a typhus epidemic, in the army. Daily, men were getting 
infected and dying of it: five hundred, six hundred men. And day after day 
they would carry out the dead and bury them, and there was no way of 
halting the epidemic.*! 


36. nédhna txdlna bas-sopér, Cayynoni llani... tnén Cayyndna bal-xdtt I-harb, 
wa-tnén ndhna bal-'axir. 


* Lit. quickly, quickly, quickly, quickly. 
Lit. quickly, quickly. 
© This word is not clearly heard. 


$0 It is not clear, from the intonation, whether this word belongs to the preceding 
or to the following sentence. 


St Lit. and they don’t say: enough. 
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We entered the bunker. They posted me... two of us were posted in the 
front line, and two of us in the rear. 


37. ‘dna géhtu, $afni forqd?-qumandari;> qal: ‘énta. Safni walad, qal: 
tbcgaf ‘anglézi, Cdrabi, fransawi...? al, gal, ‘agidak wayyayi. tb¢gaf 
tégkab ? qaltdlu la. qdlli: da-jaggab. galtdlu: mé-Callmona ndgkab. ndhna 
wlad. 


As I was going, a division commander saw me and said: “You, there!” He 
saw that I was a mere boy, and said: “Do you know English, Arabic, 
French...?” “that’s fine!” he said, “I want you with me. Can you ride a 
horse?” I answered: “No!”. “Well, try”, he said. I said: “We weren't taught 
to ride. We're just boys.” 


38, t-tali ma-tali jaz mbnni. bactoni lal-forqa mali, lal-biilug™ mali. géhna 
wniki Cand d-dobbat. Cayndni wdlad zgdyyag, tdwwa... qalu: hada - xdlli 
Lpa$a... (‘af qa-ysdwwi 71) xdlli yabCdtanna®’ kwarik, jallalat, da-nhizzam. 
qay-yabCdtenna wlad, hadoli ‘a$ nsdwwi biham ?  qay-yabCatanya..% 
dabbat qay-yahsabalnya Cléna. 


In the end, he let me alone, I was sent to my division, to my unit. We went 
there, to the officers. They saw I was a mere boy, that I had just.... They 
said: “Let the pasha... (what the hell’s he doing 7!) let him send us cradles 
and swings to rock them in! He sends us children! What can we do with 
them? He’s sending them, these children, to us as officers and is charging 
them on us.” 


39. hadli ham jaham xtlyyi Cléyyi. qaloli: qCad ‘dnta, md-Candak Ségal, 
q¢ad bas-sopér. s-sopér jdwwa ll-agd’” s-sopér mibni b-dan. 


5 Turk. firka “military division”. 

53 Turk. kumandan “military commander’. 

S Turk. bd/tik “company, squadron (military)’. 
58 < yabCatalna (3.531). 


5 The final pron. suff. is not clearly heard and cannot therefore be precisely iden- 
tified. 


81 < Magd (3.54). 
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They felt sorry for me. They said to me: “Sit down. Don’t bother. Just sit 
in the bunker.” The bunker was underground. It was built [as a protection 
against] shells. 


40. bdga hadak I-ydm t-tark kanu hdlgad qwiyyin. t-tark - tiga d-dana, 
ygidon ywakon ylozrmiwa b-idam. 


At that time the Turks were so strong... These Turks - when a bomb fell - 
they wanted to go out and hold it in their hands. 


41. ‘dna ‘axddni I-dabat mali qa-yfoggajni qa-yqalli: Cayan, hiwwi hada, 
b-adak $-s0b, ma-honi mexdin Cdskag* I-angléz, w-honi qa-yharbona, 
w-honi, w-honi... ‘dna qad-agid ‘aCayan. qsdyyog, g8% ? sfdgtu d-agid 
‘acayan, w-jdggni waqqdcni. qdlli: ‘a¥ qa-tsdwwi ? hdssa ykalfonu 
Lxatt malna. 


I was taken by my officer. He showed me around and said to me: “See... 
this, on the other side of the river, this part has been captured by the British 
soldiers, and here they‘re fighting against us, and there, and there...” I 
wanted to see, but I was too short. So I jumped (in order to see) and he 
pulled me down, and I fell. He said to me: “What are you doing 7?! Now 
they'll know where our line is!” 


42. n-natija, dallétu yumén tlét-tiyyam, saxxdntu, sigtu tifes, 'dna-ham sigtu 
tifes. ja l-hakim Caydnni, gal: wax wax, gabCin ddraja. gal: hada lazam 
hdssa twaddonu. 


The end of the matter was that I remained there for two or three days. 
[Then] I fell ill. I had typhus. I, too, had typhus. The doctor came and 
saw me. He said: “Too bad! forty degrees!” And he said: “This [boy] must 
be taken [to hospital] immediately”. 


43. bdga bal-lél, mn-dwwal-cati ls-sbah, hemlini Cdskag tark b-bdtan 
s-sopér, lima tlé€na xaraj s-sopér, l-sbah. jabu hsan w-gakkboni. lazmoni 
inén, baga gdyyah ‘dna, sdyyog pixta. gakkboni mnd-sbah lid-dohag lima 
wsdlna lal-garahgal mal mastatfa? 


During the night, from nightfall to morning, the Turkish soldiers carried 
me in their arms inside the bunker until we came out of the bunker in the 
moming. They brought a horse and lifted me onto it. Two of them held 
8 Or [-Caskag. 


59 Possibly < mal Imastalfa. 
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me, I was on the point of death, I was a goner.” They led me, on 
horseback, from morning to noon, until we came to the hospital headquar- 
ter. 


44. txdina bal-mastélfa. jabu &ader, ndsbu tadar, jabu sanna@c tnén, 
sowwoli Earpaya,' macgaf Sénu. 


We entered the hospital. They brought a tent and set it up. They brought 
two servants, they made me a bed, and I don’t know what else... 


45. j@ fadd hakim Sayab térki. lahydtu bida, hada kbbgu. Caydnni, gal: 
wax wax wax. jdbli déwa. ‘dna d-ddwa (i (mixxi ¢ Cléyyi) Saltinu dlaqtoru 
jdwwa é-2arpaya. masgab? ddwa. gam gadd jdbli nimi tnén hilu, kbag. 
qdcad fallasalyanu S5taf §taf wa-tCamalyanu b-témmi. 

A doctor came, he was an old man, a Turk, with a white beard. He was that 
big. He examined me and said: “This is very serious”. He gave me some 
medicine. I took the medicine - now, my mind was quite clear® - and I 
threw it under the bed. I don’t take medicine. Then he went and got me 
two sweet limes, big ones. He sat and sliced them and fed them to me. 


46. mné-sbah gal: hada lazam twaddonu lal-kiit lal-'ezolé’en hospital, 
yatni mastdsfa... (‘aS ysammiwa ? macgaf ‘aS ysammiwa bal-Cdrabi) 
méhhad yddxal blya. 

In the moming he said: “This boy must be taken to Al-Kut, to the isolation 
hospital, that’s a hospital - what's it called...? I don’t know what it’s called 
in Arabic - it’s a hospital no one is allowed to enter. 


47. gdhna, gokkboni b-Carabana, Sauhoni w-xéllu dotag w-Kohoni 
mné-sbah lid-dahog l6l-masa, lima wsdlna lal-kit. 


So we went. They put me on a cart. They made me lie down, they put a 


mattress under me and laid me on it. [We went] from moming to afternoon, 
{from afternoon] to night... until we reached Al-Kut. 


© Lit. mush. 

61 see 1.72; 4.552; 7.5. 

2 << ma ‘algab (3.54). 

© Lit. my mind was with me. 


Eng. isolation hospital. 
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48. wsdlna lal-kiit. nayymoni bal-mastdlfa, mastd8fa... (saylému $-saloh... 
yélla, mé-lazam) ‘ezolétan hospital, mahhad yidxal biya. nayymoni wniki. 
ja hakim Caydnni, tani déwa. 


We got to Al-Kut and they put me into a bed in the hospital, the... (Ask 
Saleh [what it’s called in Arabic]. Well, never mind, it’s not important)... 
the isolation hospital, where nobody's allowed to enter. They put me into 
a bed there, the doctor came, he saw me, and gave me some medicine. 


49. bdga jab5li sande tnén: wehad tark, w-wehad Cérab. hada |-Cérab 
yoqcad yahkili swalaf bal-lél. *éna mé-qa-anam* 


They brought me two servants, a Turk and an Arab. The Arab sat [by my 
bed] and told me stories throughout the night. I couldn’t sleep. 


50.  ¢dgab ywnén tlati léab gatra, sag hdwa, ¢-tader* ngdlab, 
(ag &-tador, hwasi ntéqCat --- ‘dna md-hassétu, w-macgof $én ‘dna, killed 
tqil sdyyag. ndsbu &-tddar, gdddu macgaf fonu, bal-lél. gdddu bal-lél 
ysaclon §mic, 


Two or three days later, a storm broke out, there was a wind, [then] the tent 
came down and got carried away. My clothes were wet... but I didn’t feel 
anything, my head was so heavy.” They set up the tent once again, and I 
don’t know what else, in the night... and they lit some candles. 


51. bal-lél hada ‘atCinu flis las-sanac ygith yaltdgi jigayar. ‘agidu ydkgab 
jigdyar sdbi, 'agid 'aftdmm tdtan --- d-daxxan mal j-jigayar. 


At night, I gave the servant money to go and buy cigarettes. I wanted him 
to smoke beside me, I wanted to smell the tobacco, the smoke of the ciga- 
rettes. 


52. ja tini nhag I-hakim Caydnni, gal: hada digdnu Cdla l-qdbla. hada fadd 
sactén tlati ymiit. --- ‘dna médxxi Cléyyi, mbxxi md-binu $én.  hayi 
Lxastaxdna* - qad-aCayan yumiyyi ySilon mnat-widor® w-isowwon 


‘S ‘The regular JB form is qad-anam (see 1.51). 

% dadar | &adeg “tent”. Pl. Ewidar | Ewidag (below, 52). Turk. cadir. Pers. dadar. 
© Lit. 1 was very heavy. 

“ xastaxana “hospital”. Turk. hastahane. 


© Heard as mnat-fwider (2.42). 
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hdfag w-idafnn, mn-ada l-wdjaC t-tifas, tifes... man jey$ mal tark, yumtyyi 
qa-ymiit ktig. 


On the next day the doctor came. He saw me and said: “Turn him towards 
the kiblah [that is, towards the Kaaba, as the Muslims do when they pray]. 
In two or three hours, this boy is going to die.”... And I was conscious! 
My mind was quite clear! In the hospital, every day, I saw them carrying 
out men from the tents, and then dig graves and bury them. From this ep- 
idemic, this typhus... every day many Turkish soldiers were dying. 


53: nenatija, ‘dna bal-lél__ndyyam. kan Cada, ‘abiiyi man 
qa-'agith lal-magkab, tani Cakgin gor$,” qran, tani. qalli: hada le-gran - 
‘ida ’dku fagir bad-ddgb jucan, alydinu. w-lda mé-laft $én, ‘agidu, todd 
djibalyanu |-ada la-qran. 


At last I slept that night. We had, [at home], a certain custom: On my way 
to the ship, my father gave me twenty piasters, a gran. He said to me: “This 
qran - if you come across a poor man, who is hungry, give it to him; and 
if you don’t come across a poor man, | want it back. [When you retum] 
bring the gran back to me. 


54. ‘dna ndyyam. hada le-qran hesdgu b-jébi, mxallinu, md- -deyyacu. éndi 
fis hdmaed, b-bahad mxalliya. bal-lel jani wehad 8ayob. qdcad sabi, qalli: 
‘ébni, ‘abiik tak qran, qdllak Cinu l-fagir, jibu, w-dku fagir 'éna 
d-atCalyanu |-dda la-qran. ‘I, qaCad sdbi nas$agli. Idmma jitu honi, saydltu: 
hada hékad $5klu. qalu: hada sayyddak haxam libac no8¥aglak. 


And now, I was asleep. I kept this gran in my pocket - I put it there - I 
hadn't lost it. I also had some other money, which I kept separately. At 
night, [in a dream], an old man came to me. He sat beside me and said to 
me: “Son, your father gave you a gran and told you to give it to some poor 
man. Give it to me. I know of a poor man, and I'll give it to him.” He sat 
beside me and blessed me. When I came here [to Baghdad] I described the 
old man who had come to me in my dream, [and asked: who is he?] and they 
told me: “It’s your grandfather, Hakham Elisha, who blessed you”. 


55. bdga ‘dna sag biyyi hel. bal-lél qa~aftdkag. sdhtu Cdla s-sannac. 


sag |-g6b8a. — qad-agid ‘addwwag Cal-lo-gran... ‘addwwag bélo-gran. 
mexallinu b-jébi, b-jeb I-ydlag." ‘addwwag - maku. gran wen sag ? maku. 


7 Or gar. 


‘" Turk. pelek “waistcoat, vest”. 
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sohtu Cdla 5-sanna¢, qaltolam: ‘dtu talu, $wdyya digoni, d-anféedu d-dotag. 
dagoni, b-g2% mkan, skamli. naffédna Cad-dokag, hayi, maku ls-qran. 

So, I got my strength back. In the night I reflected on the matter. I called 
the servants. The day was dawning. I wanted to search for the gran... I 
searched for it. I had put it in my waistcoat pocket. I looked for it - but I 
found nothing. Where had the gran gone? It wasn’t to be found. I called 
the servants. I said to them: “Would you come here and tum me over a 
little? I want to shake out the mattress.” They turned me over, they moved 
me to another place, [on] a chair. We shook out the mattress. But that was 
it! No sign of the gran! 


56. ‘dna qCdttu mna-sbah, natkétu --- md-biyyi $én. méaxxi Cléyyi. hadol 
$§-sannaC tCdjjbu. s-sannac bal-lél gamu yabkon: digu Cal qéblal hekad walad 
zgdyyog, Comgu xmastaces sattaces séna w-qay-... w-qamu yabkon. 


I woke up in the morning, I sat up. There was nothing wrong with me, 
my mind was quite clear. The servants were filled with wonder. On the 
previous night they had wept: “Turn him towards the kiblah! Such a young 
boy, just fifteen or sixteen years old, and he...” And they wept again. 


57. qCdttu mna-sbah, md-biyyi §én. ja |-hakim Caydnni mnéb-sbah, gal: 
nasilsin 'oglum ? ‘iyimidir 2?” hazzitdlu b-gasi. gal: hada kan qa-ymiit 
bohi, 'd8u l-ySm géCad... gay-yantdki, md-binu $n.” --- 


I woke up in the morning - and there was nothing wrong with me. The 
doctor came and saw me early in the morning. He said {in Turkish]: “How 
are you, my boy ? Are you well ?” I answered with a nod of my head. 
He said: “Only yesterday this boy was about to die, and now, here he is, 
sitting up... sitting back, and there’s nothing wrong with him.” 


58. bdga ddwa md-'algab. Céndi flas, 'atCtham las-sonnac yguhon yjiboli 
ldban, léban mnél-Cagab. bas ’akal léban. méd-’akal kéll-8én, la déwa, la 
thix man Céndam, la'i la lac. 


Now, I don’t take any medicine. I had money, and gave it to the servants, 
and they got me some yoghurt from the bedouins. I ate only yoghurt, 


7 Turk. nastsin olum ? iyimidir ? The informant says iyimidir “is it good ” but 
meant to say: iyimisin “are you well 2” For this and other remarks on Turkish 
words in the texts, I am obliged to Prof. Jacob M. Landau of the Hebrew Uni- 
versity in Jerusalem. 


73 At this point the recording was suspended, for the informant was deeply moved 
by the recollection of this event and began to cry. 
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nothing else - neither medicine nor any of their cooked food, or anything 
at all. 


59. bdga ktdbtu mkatib I-hdni |-bogdad Cond *dhli. baga xwiti... 'axityi 
kan dabat, yhiida kan dabat, wo-mndt#i, w-honi, w-kdtbu mkatib ‘ila 
dabat wniki mal xastaxana. bdga béCtu hammal, mnd38i bécét hammal 
Kigdi mnol-xan mon Céndu |-Céndi yjibolyamu I-maktiib. ktdbtu ktdbtu, 
kiabtélom maktitb-lax. kdtbu maktiib lar-ra'ts mal xastaxdna, qal6lu... baga 
wehed kbig sdiqu’’ lo-mnd83i, qumandan, macgof imu, tCdru 'émar, qallu: 
hawwlu |-bogdad. 


I wrote letters here, to Baghdad,” to my family. And my brothers .. (my 
brother was an officer, Yehuda was an officer, and Menashe...) wrote letters 
to the officer in charge of the hospital (there). They sent a porter, Menashe 
sent a Kurdish porter from his warehouse, from his place to my place, to 
bring him the letter. I wrote so many.” I wrote them another letter. And 
they wrote to the officer in charge of the hospital, and told him... Now, 
some high-ranking person... a friend of Menashe’s, a commander, I don’t 
know quite what, ordered him [= the officer in charge of the hospital], 
saying: “Transfer him to Baghdad”. 


60. hadak l-yom ‘dna lomlémtu gradi. kan mdgkab qa-ysih, mdgkab xalifa, 
wad-déni maghiba. w-kdn harb hadak l-yom, kan harb slah |-dbyad, ben 
t-tark w-bén l-angléz. hadak I-yom ngdtal mnat-tark yéji Cakgin, Colgin ‘all. 
tlat-mgakab w-satt-diwab™ matriisa mjagth, wayyana. 

On that very same day I collected my belongings. A ship was sounding its 
siren, a royal ship, and the world was in turmoil. On that same day there 
was a battle, a hand to hand battle,” between the Turks and the British. 
And on that day about twenty... twenty thousand Turks got killed. Three 
ships and six barges filled with wounded men accompanied us. 


Lit. ‘neither yes or no’, an idiom, meaning “neither good nor bad”. Cr. below, 
66, 127. 
78 Heard as zdiqu (also below, 114), see 3.22. 


76 The informant was in Israel when this text was recorded, yet he uses “here” (in- 
stead of “there”) when referring to Baghdad (cf. above, 54). 


7 Lit. I wrote and wrote! 
78 Heard as sadduwab (3.24). 


7 Lit. a cold steel battle. 
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61. béga ‘dna qéCad bal-gamara mal mdgkab. néhna dobbat, ge ? ‘dkal 
maku. média I-mdgkab ym yumén tati, wagaf b-nass d-dagb: féham 
xélas, maku. hadoli |-Cdgab, mjagih wo-myati mnaj-juc, tu Céla j-jagf, 
ASTE 'aklGnu, zag¢ 'aklonu, md-xallu Sén. 


1 was sitting in one of the ship’s private cabins. We were officers, weren't 
we ? There was no food. The ship sailed for one, two, three days and then 
it stopped in midway: our stock of coal was exhausted, there was none left. 
And those bedouins, who were wounded and dying of hunger, went ashore, 
they ate the grass, they ate the seeds, they left nothing. 


62. bdga ‘dna 'd8-asdwwi ? xdlas |-'ékal, maku bal-qamara. gég kéntu 
teCtras las-sdinat filis bal-mdgkab w-ijibalna ’dkal. *dkal maku, *dna juCan. 
Lmdgkab dall tlat-tiyyam lima jabu faham. 


Now what was I to do? The food supply was exhausted. There was none 
in the cabin. I used to give the servant money, in the ship, and he used to 
bring us food. There was no food, and I was hungry. The ship had to wait 
three days for the coal to come. 


63. gdhtu lad-ditba, $x mal diiba, qaltdlu: *dna Ciragi w-dna kdda, ‘agid 
‘ékal. qdlli: ‘dna Céndi *dkal, Céndi bargal w-déhan. qaltdlu: md-yxalof® 
{Citdmu majidi wa-nzdlna bad-diiba, tbaxli birgal b-déhan. ‘dna méyyat 
mnaj-jic, hjag 'akal. ‘akdltu bérgal wa-tCani xdbaz magli bas-saj, thin Cjin, 
*akdltu ménnu, 


I went up to the barge, to the captain of the barge, and said to him: “I’m 
an Iraqi, that’s what I’m, I want food”. He said to me: “I have some 
food - burghul [crushed wheat] and fat”. I said: “That will do”. I gave him 
a Majidi [a Turkish coin] and we went down to the barge. He cooked me 
some burghul in the fat. I was dying of hunger, I would even have eaten 
stones. I ate the burghul and he gave me bread baked on a metal plate. It 
was like dough, but I ate it. 


64. mdSa I-mdgkab, jitu l-bagdad wajCan. gaddétu twajjdctu wdjCa tgili. 
w-nazzlona bal-xastaxana, sdb |-rézdibak, Ctiq, Cak-$dtt, b-ayi le-qsiiga. 


% Or méyxailef. 


"Heard as madidi (see 2.41). 
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The ship sailed, and I reached Baghdad sick. Once again I contracted a se- 
rious illness. They put us down at the hospital near the Rozdibak.” It was 
an old hospital, housed in those palaces on the river bank. 


65. w-dallétu wniki séuiatag, lima sigtu mith. wa-toni sdttalag. éqab 
ma-tléctu sdgtu mith, toni sdttakeg. b-hds-sattasag hayi, ‘dna - jO qa- 
yaidoni. 


I stayed there for six months until I got well. And they gave me six months 
[leave], [that is}, after I got well and left, they gave me six months [leave]. 
During these six months they came to take me back. 


66. bat mohjaim, Lfalahlyyi séqtot. béga (Ci I-qumandan |-'almpani... 
qallom: man tdsqat hayi t-falahlyyi, lazam tguhdn las-sambgga rasan™ 
maku wdafa, la bal-kiit, w-la't_ w-la bla, w-la la w-la la w-la la. 


Everything was lost.“ Al-Falahiya had fallen. Now, the German 
commander had given them [an order]. He told them: “When this, 
Al-Falahiya, falls you must go to Samara, directly... Don’t stop, either at 
Al-Kut or anywhere else”. 


67. hayi, sdqtat l-falahtyyi. ‘dna qa-'dqqa jarida, sdqtat |-falahtyyi. 


That was that! Al-Falahiya had fallen. I read the papers, [and I knew that} 
Al-Falahiya had fallen. 


68. tini nhag jO qaniin wayyanu jniid tnén qa-ydawwgon Cléyyi. ddqqu 
Lbab: wénu flan? 


On the next day a military policeman, with two soldiers, came looking for 
me. They knocked on the door: “Where is so and so?” 


69. qdllam ‘abityi, qdllam: hayi teCinu séutokeg, w-hada marid, w-gah, 
mé-nacgaf, w-gah bal-Cagab, macgaf, gah, gah tah. 

% Rozdibak - the name of a general store in Baghdad. 

"3 Or ra'san. 

% Lit. the house had collapsed. 

% Lit. neither yes or no, or no, or no, or no (cf. $8, 127). 


% Heard here as maCaf (cf. 3.513). 
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My father told them: “They gave him six months [leave], and he’s sick, and 
he’s gone. I don’t know where he went. He [may] have gone to the 
bedouins. I don’t know. He just went. He’s gone and got lost.” 


10. jibnu, macgaf Sénu, kdda... md-sag ara, gahu wallu. 


“Bring him back!*, they said, and I don’t know what else... But they saw 
there was nothing doing, and they took themselves off. 


11. ¢dqab xdmas-sat-tiyam I-Cdskag njagg, bogdad sawwiwa kéllata 
dinamit, ‘dku b-bab-al-wastani, tallosam... w-kdn msdwwag, kbig kélles. 
w-hada matriis slah dinamit wa-slah mal tark, kéllu xallolu dinamit, 
w-xallolu fotal. w-al-maku" makayan b-adak s-s5b - kalla, kélla xallaha 
dinamit, hétti man ytalcon man bagdad, y$aClizha I-bagdad kélla. 


After five or six days the army retreated. They had made Baghdad into one 
great dump of dynamite. The Middle Gate, Tallasam , was fenced up to a 
great height. And it was full of munitions, and dynamite, and Turkish 
weapons - they filled it with dynamite and attached a wick to it. And all the 
machinery that was on the other side of the river - it was all, all of it, loaded 
with dynamite, so that when they left Baghdad, they would blow up the city 
completely. 


72. g@g, bal-lél lécab fadd héwa S4rgi* gldba lad-déni, Cmaham, Cmaham 
lot-tark. Cmaham lat-tork, nsdhbu, amu haddli... 


But in the night an east wind started to blow, and played havoc. It threw 
them into confusion, threw the Turks into confusion. They retreated, and 
those people came and... 


73. bdga mxallin ‘awadam dabbat wa-mxallin hada, §aChiwa™ I-hayi 
w-tdu. hada t-tallésam taqq. hada kan hdwa $drgi, hada waddanu 
-bdcqiiba, hada Id... lo-ma... lo héwa Cadi, kan-tfana I-bagdad. 


Now, they had left some officers [behind], and had laid this |= the dynamite] 
down; and the officers set it alight and left. The Tal/ésam [The Middle Gate] 
blew up and the east wind carried it up to BaCquba. This, if... if it hadn’t 


7 < weak ma-'dku. 
® CA Sargi. CA q is pronounced here g (cf. 1.11; 1.162). 
© Or §etlitha. 
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been for... if it had been the usual wind, it would have completely 
destroyed” Baghdad. 


14. ndhna hwatna qamat igid ttbaq, lo-hwaS" qamat tanhdzz. kéllatna 
rakd bal-ho$, bill-agd nyami, md-nacgof ‘ak mwajoh. 


As for us - our houses were about to collapse, they began to rock. We were 
all running around in the house. We lay on the floor, not knowing what to 


expect. 


75. sag sbah, baga hadiki I-leli sag forhad® dagu (-'aslam w-le-kgad 
w-la-hmamil, kdsgu I-xanat, kdsgu la-byiit, baqu, ndhbu, lb-sbah lbs-sa 
bat-tasCa - md-Safna ‘élla j5 j-je8, ddxlu j-jé8 Cindam. 


Morning came. There had been rioting in the night. The Muslims, the 
Kurds and the porters prowled about the town. They pulled down the 
warehouses, smashed the houses, stole and plundered until morning, until 
9 O'clock. Then, suddenly, we saw some soldiers, and the soldiers went up 
to them. 


76. sdgat s-saCa bot-tésCa shah, tdlat §-3ams, d-déni mogqliiba, 
s-sdyah wal-Cayat, wa-nhdyab... gat-tsnhab. j5_—‘I-Cdshag I-angléz 
b-ddqiqata, sagu bal-hada, w-qamu yandagon bal-ulayi b-bagdad. 


It was nine in the morning, the sun was shining, the world was in turmoil, 
and there was crying and shouting - and the looting was going on. And just 
then the British soldiers came. They intervened,* and went around in the 
city, in Baghdad. 


77. qarmu tdCu 'dmar: kall man yétla®, ygatlonu. b-dagqgata’s la-hgamlyyi 
nhdzrmu, wal-xanat forriwa lo-grad bad-dagb, rakd rakd rakd.  l-ulayi 
sldfot, sdnta, maku. 


% Lit. buried. 
% Or Awa, without the definite article /. 
2 Or lokd (see above, 32). 

% Below, 131, 132, 133: farhiid. 

Lit: they were in this. 


9 < b-ddgiqata (above, 76). Cf. below, 147. 
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‘They began to give orders: Whoever came out of doors would be shot. 
The looters immediately disappeared: They threw the contents of the 
warehouses onto the street and bolted.* The city settled down, everything 
was quiet, no more trouble. 


78. Ledskag Langléz jo déxku bolo-wlayi, sdwwu hakom Céskari” w-sdwwu 
sdwwu w-sdwwu kéll-3én w-bdCad mdhhad yétlac 


The British soldiers came. They entered the city, imposed martial law, and 
did this, that and the other - all that was required - and no one stepped out 
of doors. 


19. tint nhag tdcu: kall Cdskag lazam yéji. lammodham I-Cdskag. bdga 
‘dna xtdltu. md-tléCtu ‘dna, 'assa wen ‘agith ? ‘axddham waddoham 
kéllatam lommiham ‘axdoham I-bémbay, lal-hand. ‘dna xétal, md-télec 


On the next day they issued [an order]: all soldiers were to report. And they 
collected all the soldiers. But I hid myself, I didn’t leave the house - where 
was I to go? They took all the soldiers and transported them, collected all 
of them and took them to Bombay to India. I was hiding, and didn’t move 
out of the house. 


80. w-Cégab sbucén tlati tdCu 'dmar: kall man Céndu slah, lazam yforru 
bad-ddgb. md-ysig. ‘tla ndiis bétu, w-'tla binu slah, binu wdrwar, binu 
xdnjag, binu macgaf Sanu - yaxdonu yhabsonu. 


Two or three weeks later they issued [another] order: Whoever had a 
weapon should throw it out into the street. [The possession of arms] is 
forbidden. If we search a house and find any weapon, a revolver or a dagger, 
or whatever - the owner will be taken and put in prison. 


81. bdga l-awadam kéllatam farru bala-byag, farru bale-blalic. *dna Céndi 
msaddasat tnén, tallaCtiwa forritiwa bad-ddgb, md-lani xalq, hiyyi wal-folag 
mala. 


So, all the people, everyone, threw [their weapons] into pits, threw them into 
the sewers. I had two revolvers. I took them and threw them into the street. 
I didn’t want any trouble, so I threw them away with the bullets. 


% Lit.: running, running, running. 


% Concerning the consonant r here see 1.154. 
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82. cégab §ahag qalu: kall man Cdskag, yaji yqdyyad Ciraqiyyin. ¢-tali tCona, 
{dna 'dmar, nédhna md-Cléna $én, we-ndall honi Ciragiyyin, w-dalléna. 


Then, a month later, they said: Every soldier must come and register as an 
Iraqi. And finally they told us, they informed us, that we had nothing to fear 
and that we could remain here as Iraqis. And so we did. 


83. ‘dna md-gayyddtu dabat, qayyddtu ndfar Cadi 'dna, ndfar Cadi. 


I did not register as an officer. I declared I was an ordinary soldier, just an 
ordinary soldier. 


84. dalléna séttalog ngith w-néji, ngiuh w-ndji, ngith w-ndji. t-tali alu: 
Sithu, bdCad Ia tajon. 


For six months they made us come and go,” [until], finally, they told us: 
You can go, you needn’‘t come again. 


85. wo-ntdhat hdyi la-hklyyi. hdyi, sdgat bogdad hkiima htilal, Cdskari, 


And that was the end of the matter. That was it! Baghdad had become an 
occupied city [under] martial law. 


86. w-wdslu [-hdda... l-harb bdga wdsal |-sammigga. man samigga wdsal... 
‘foq samigga wasal lal-mdsal. b-mdsal harbu, wntki b-mdsal... Cdgab I-hada, 
w-sagat I-hadna. wdslu li-mdgal, wsagat I-hddna. 


They reached... the fighting reached Samara. And from Samara they went 
on, beyond Samara, up to Mosul. And there, in Mosul, they fought... and 
after the fighting there was a cease-fire. They reached Mosul... and there 
was a cease-fire. 


87. honi sag langléz sag, honi qay-yastdgal l-anglez. qam 
yddwwag quntrat, gam yddwwag Sdgal, gam yddwwoag yastdgal l-anglezi. 


They were here, the British were here. They were working here. They be- 
gan to seek contracts, they began to look for work [= to look for workers]. 
They began to seek work, the British. 
88. bdga Lihiid, bdga kéllatam bal-madaras, gahu $t4glu Cand |-angléz. 
habbdlla l-igidon katab yd<gaf ‘anglezi. 


% Lit. come and go, come and go, come and ge. 
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Now, the Jews were all educated,” and they went to work for the British. 
It was very difficult for the British to find a clerk who knew English! 


89. °"%, Adyi hiyyi. bdCad ‘al gétti? 
Well, that’s all! Did you want anything more ?!° 


A Story About the Capture of Forty Robbers in the Days of the Turks 


90. hdssa gah-'ahkikam™ fadd hktyyi ‘allddi sagat b-iyyam'™ hkiunt-ot-tork. 
kan b-adak |-wagt kanu gabCin hgami msallhin. yjon dla bét, bb-nhag, 
BEL-Iel, yjdn ydaqqdru U-bab w-idexlon, w-iferrgdmu Il-bét. w-'dhl-al-bét 
qeccddin kéllatam, mdhhad yéqdag yohki. yforrgdru Il-bét ‘a ma-binu 
yaxdin w-yamson. 


I'm now going to tell you something that happened during the Turkish rule. 
There was then... there were forty armed robbers. They used to come to a 
house, in the daytime or at night, knock on the door, enter and ransack the 
house. The people in the house were all awake, but they couldn't say a 
word. They would ransack the house, take everything they found, take, and 


run away. 


91.  wehdyi Akismt-at-tark kanat, ‘a’ ma-kanat b-wdgta qa-tgid 
tbqdag tsidam, md-qat-tqdag. jabat fadd wehad wdti, malam, qanCotu 
we-tCotu fliis, w-qalatlu: sawwilem I-hadoli fadd mkan, d-agid lo-hkiima 
tsidam. 


And the Turkish government... however much they wanted, at that time, to 
catch the robbers could not do so. They brought a spy, one of their own, 
gave him money and persuaded him to undertake the job. They said to him: 
“Get them to some place, so the government can catch them.” 

% Lit. had been to school, had schooling. 

100 The informant addresses these words to his daughter who is recording him. 


101 < ‘ahkilkam (3.532). 


10 Or b'iyyam. 
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92. hada ham gah, ja b-dbu ddwdaw, kan xaraba kbigi, fargi, w-jigana 
‘aku bet kblla8 zanginin. jabam l-hadali gabCin hgami, jabam b-dyi |-xaraba 
w-sawwalam Czimi, 'ékal w-$gb w-Cdgaq w-wonsa. w-qdllam: b-nass I-lél 
rdhna... sa-'éna Cindi maftah, ‘aftéhu ll-bab wo-txdlu. honi matriisa™ déhab 
wa-fliis, hada |-bét. 


The spy went, and came to Abu-Dawdaw, where there was a large deserted 
ruin, and near it was the house of some very rich people. He took the forty 
robbers, brought them to this ruin, and prepared a feast for them: food, 
drink, arrack and entertainment. He told them: “At midnight we... I have 
the key, Ill open the door and you can go in. The house is full of gold and 
money.” 


93. gaccddam bal-Iél, bdga hada wdti waya lo-hkiima, qaCcddam bal-lél 
gabCin wéhad, kéllatam msallhin, qaCddam, sewwalem 'dkal, jablem ¢dgaq. 
qa-ydagiham I-lél kéllatu. sag... b-nass I-lél jat la-hkiima. 


He woke them up at night - he was a spy working for the government - he 
woke them up at night, they were forty of them and all of them armed. He 
made food for them, and served them arrack, and looked after them all 
night. And... at midnight the government's men came. 


94, bdga la-hkiima mhdddgi mitén tlat-mit Cdskag. hawwriwa™ l-adak 
la-mkan dayag madayag --- w-qamu ydaghdn Cléham. 


Now, the government had stationed two or three hundred soldiers. They 
surrounded the place, surrounded it completely and began to shoot at the 
robbers. 


95. haddli man Safu la-hkiima qamu ydagbon'® cléham, tqablu wdya 
la-hkiima. w-man nass |-lél la-sbah tqablu wdya lo-hkiima. slah Céndam 
ktig. lb-sbah xdlas la-slah malam, jat la-hkiima. 


103 mapriisa has fem. form although it is obviously predicate of b& which is masc. 
‘The informant may have used the fem. form not intending to link it with any 
noun, and the addition of hada I-bét is an afterthought. Cf. below, 94, 95. 


10 The pron. suff. relates to mkdn and should therefore be in the masc. and not the 
fem. form. The text contains several instances of such lack of grammatical 
agreement (see, for example, 92, 95). 


105 gamu ydagbin - Judging by its form (pl.) this verb would appear to have as its 
implied subject “the robbers”; however, the intonation of the sentence clearly 
indicates that its subject is /e-hkiima, which is generally treated in this text as fem. 
sing. 
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When all the robbers saw that the government’s men were firing at them, 
they fired back. And from midnight until morning they fought against the 
government. They had plenty of ammunition, but by moming there was 
none left, and the government’s men walked in. 


96. bdga néssam matu. qay-yatharbon, g¢g ? mharbal nassam taqriban 
maku, matu, 'dzyad man néssam. jat le-hkiima sbah, mé-dall Céndam slah. 
qalitlam: sdllmu, w-sdllmu. had6li la-myati malem... 


Half of the robbers had been killed. They had been fighting - a regular 
battle! About half of them had been killed and were dead, more than half 
of their number. The government’s men came in, in the morning. The 
robbers had no more ammunition, and the government’s men said to them: 
“Surrender!” And they surrendered. And their dead... 


97. bdga ndhna man ‘dwwal Cé$i lo-sbah md-namna. qélna, nhdjmat 
bagdad, sag harb,* taq w-tiq,!” slah. la-byiit qamu yabkon, yxafon, 
yqulon: ‘aS sig, 'a¥ ma sag, hayi 'dfkun 7? 


As for ourselves, we stayed up from nightfall to moming. We said: 
Baghdad is destroyed! War has broken out! Bang, bang! Firearms! There 
was weeping in all the houses. People were afraid. They said: “What has 
happened, what has happened ? What is all this ?” 


98. qcddna sbah, S4fna husat. ndhna wiad, tléCna lad-dégb, Caydnna 
Caskag gekbin xl w-eddin hadoli l-gabcin hgami. $eddtham bolo-hbil, 
gebtiham, la-myati  gebtiham w-qa-ysahloham, w-la-tyabi _mzanijlin 
w-qa-ysohloham waya [-xél. 


When moming came we got up and saw a commotion outside. We were 
just children. We went into the street and saw soldiers on horseback, and 
the forty robbers whose hands had been tied. They were bound with ropes, 
and bundled up: the dead were bundled up and were being dragged; the live 
robbers were shackled and were being trailed along with the horses. 


99. tlat-mit gas xél mn-dwwal $i la-sbah, slah - lima qddgu sidaq 
yqatloham l-adoli w-ixallssham lal-awadam man hayi, man hayi... 


19 The informant pronounces harb with a very long d, no doubt for emphasis. 


197 See above, 5. 
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le-hgamiyyi... wadddham. bdga waddoham lsl-saray, lal-qarar, yagdon 
yogwolyaham'® lal-wali. 


[It had taken] three hundred horses and firearms, from nightfall to moming, 
till they actually succeeded in killing them and delivering the people from 
these... these robbers... and they led them away. They took them to the 
Saray [where the government offices were] for trial. They wanted to bring 
them before the governor. 


100. bdga ndhna qa-ngith, da-nCayan at ga-ysowwon. gohna I-tniki, 
lol-saray. l-awadam Itémmu baga. gabCin hgami! |-awadom xdlsu. qamu 
ykayyfon ysaffqon wa-yhalahlon."” xdlsu man hayi |-gddab, mal hadoli. 


And we went along too. We wanted to see what they would do. So we 
went there, to the Saray. A crowd gathered. Forty robbers! The people 
had been delivered, and they rejoiced, clapping their hands and cheering. 
They had been delivered from this plague, from these robbers. 


101. sdlac /-wali yCaydnam, td€a *émar: |-baqi lazam yqatloham bale-gsas. 
¢bqob yumén wagafoham bal-gdlca"” w-dagboham, hadoli I-déllu tyabi 
qatloham. 


The governor came out to see them, and gave an order: Those who were 
still alive were to be shot. Two days later they lined them up in the fortress 
and shot them - those who had survived were killed. 


102. wa-nidhat la-hktyyi, w-sag santa. bdéCad maku la hgamlyyi w-la... w-l- 
awadam qamu ynamon b-gaha. 


The matter was concluded and there was quiet: there were no more robbers, 
or... and the people were able to sleep peacefully. 


108 See 12.216. 
109 See Text A 6. 


0 Heard here as bal-qalca. 
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A Tale about Watchmen who were Caught Stealing 


103. bdga ndhna hadak l-ydm, hgamlyi... nébhna b-kétab mal dagbiina... 
kab mal dagbiina, Kéllota maltammayi. ‘yaokbon mean honi, ynazlon b-dbu 
sifén. ygakbin man hdni, ynazlon b-hanniini. 


Now, on that day, thieves... We lived at the end of the lane, --- at the end 
of the lane, and it was [always] crowded. From there, you could go down 
to Abu-Sifen, and from there you could also get to Hinnuni. 


104. Agamlyyi bdga mén-sath Il-sath. man ydji hgdmi bal-bét, yhasson 
Lawadam, kall la-byiit tsth, wal-hass ydtlac lal-wali. begdad tangdleb: 
Agamlyyi, hgamlyyi, hgamtyyi | 


Thieves [could get] from roof to roof. When a thief entered the house, [and] 
the people of the house became aware of it, everyone started to shout. And 
their shouts would reach the Governor. And the uproar shook the whole 
of Baghdad: Thieves! Thieves! 


105. (lt nbhna - let" kabbat - nydmi. jiganna *éku wehod ybic bgisam'? 
ba8-$5rja. Candnu (bdga yxallén wati), Candru qabad lirtén, bac bgisam. 
J8 bal-lel, ndagu Clénu, déxlu bed-dagbiina. 


One night - it was Friday night - we were all asleep. We had a neighbour 
who sold silk thread in the Shorja market. They saw him - they have a spy 
- they saw him receiving two liras for some silk thread he had sold. And 
they came to his house in the night, they came stealthily and entered the 
lane. 


106. d-dagbiina twili. w-Cénna natiig bad-dagbiina. n-natiig taddadonu, 
hdtti mé-yahki. qaldlu, *ila ydhki yangdtal. 


The lane is a long one, and we have a watchman. They bound the watch- 


man so that he couldn’t warn the people, and they told him: If you open 
your mouth, you'll get killed! 


107. w-hdda [-hOE, bab - md-qadgu yfothomu |-bab, qamu ddqqu sékak 


bal-hayat. sdkki - wdhdi foq-allex. w-sdCdu las-sath bala-hbil, wa-ndagu 
bas-sdth kasgonu bab s-sath w-ddxlu. 


MM < felt (3.532; 5.342), cf. Text A 6; D 1. 


112 bgisam “silk thread”. Pers. ‘abrifam “silk”. 
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Now, this [merchant's] house [had] a door... they couldn’t open the door, 
so they drove some iron rods into the wall, one above the other. They 
climbed up the roof with ropes, got on to the roof, broke open the door of 
the roof and entered the house. 


108. hada yom $-Sabbat (kanat Sabbat), b-let-a-Sabbat yCdlloqg 
Sanits b-bab I-qabba malu. hdssu bel-lel, $afu faniis maku. {élac, $af bab 
LAOS moftith, w-qamu yacwon: hgamlyyi! hgamtyyi | 


It was Sabbath - and on Friday night this merchant used to hang a lamp 
over the door of his room. The people of the house sensed something. 
They saw there was no lamp. The merchant went out and saw the front 
door open. They all started to shout: “Thieves! Thieves!” 


109. la-hgamlyyi man sémCu ha, féthu |-bab wa-nhdzmu. ma-sag sehi, 
hgamlyyi, kall la-byiit sahu ? nbdhna sdgna bas-séth. 


When the thieves heard the shouting, they opened the door and ran away. 
When we heard the cry “thieves!” and all the people shouting - we ran up 
to the roof. 


110. bdga ndhna w-bet-Cdmmi Cinna mdslak. ‘sban Cdmmi lo-kbig'"? Céndu 
msdddas. ndzal, fatah |-bab w-ddgab xdmas-satt-agsasayat. wa-nddgab 
xdmas-salt-agsasayat, w-le-wlayi™ ngdlbat. qalu: —la-hgamlyyi qamu 
ydagbin w-igatlon. 


Now, between our house and my uncle’s house there was a corridor. My 
elder cousin had a revolver. He came down, opened the door and fired five 
or six shots. Five or six shots - and there was an uproar in the city. The 
people said: “The thieves are shooting, they’re killing!” 


111. égab nass saa jat dawrlyyi. kdnu b-bab la-mCdddam. qalu: smdcna 
la-gsds man bab lo-m¢dddam, wa-smdna s-sdyah w-jina. 


Half an hour later a police patrol arrived. They had come from Bab 


9-M¢dddam [one of the gates of Baghdad]. They said: “We heard the firing 
from Bab fa-Mcdddam, and the shouting, so we came here.” 


112. manu''s dérab rsas ? - ydCni manu dérab? t-haramiyyi dorbaw! 


113 The definite article / is not clearly heard, but the intonation indicates that kbig 
is functioning not as a predicate but as a modifier. 


"4 Heard as wulayi. 
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Hhardmi ma yedrub! - la, yadrub! yadrub gsas! 
mé-ysigl"* - méhhad dégabT 
méni Cindu gsas ? - méhhad Céndu gsas! 


“Who's been firing 7” [they asked]. - “What do you mean, who's been 
firing 7” [the people said], “the thieves fired!” 

- “A thief doesn’t fire!” - “He does! He does fire!” 

- “Impossible!” - “None [of us] fired!” 

- “Who has bullets 2” - “No one has bullets!” 


113. ali ma ali, Camtwa lo-gradat kéllata. Cau s-sdkak 
bal-hayat madqiiqga _wal-bab ~— maksiig, ~~ w-kundratam ~—_—wa-hwasam 
wa-slah malam kéllu mafriir, forrdnu wa-nhdzmu. nhdzmu - w-j5. wehad 
mménnam qal: hardmi" md-yadgab gsas. 'atagi hiwwi kan hada le-hgami. 


Finally, they [= the police] saw all the [stolen] objects. They saw the iron 
rods in the wall, and the broken door, the thieves’ shoes and clothes, and the 
firearms scattered around. The thieves had left them and run away. They 
ran off - and had come back. One of them said: “A thief doesn’t shoot”. 
Then it tumed out that he himself was the thief. 


114. wéhad mnad-dawrlyyi, mné-sbah... 'dku jiganna wéhad wdya ma'miir 
Lmédrkaz, sdiqu." gah lénu. qdllu: hadoli téKu le-hgamlyyi harras mal 
kita malkam, himmi la-hgamlyyi. w-hayi hwasatam Safnaha kundratam 
w-satratam, kéllatem waddinaham lal-mdhakma, w-hakmoham. 


One of the men from the patrol, from the morning... One of our neighbours 
is a friend of the commissioner of the police station. So he went to him. 
The commissioner told him: “It turned out that the thieves are the 
watchmen who guard your quarter. They are the thieves. These are their 
clothes, their shoes, their jackets, that we found. We brought them to court, 
and they were tried and sentenced. 


4S The argument between the policemen and the people in the street begins in MB, 
but ends in JB. 


"6 md-ysig - This usually means “not allowed, forbidden’, but here it appears to 
mean “not likely, impossible” that the thieves have fired. 


‘7 This is an MB word in a JB context. 


"8 Heard as zdiqu. (also above, 59), see 3.22. 
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115. w-hdyi, bdCad ’d8-aku ? 


That's it! What more do you want me to tell ? "9 


During World War II - The Rashid Ali Coup d’Etat 


116, --- dla sant l-gabCin, ‘af sag bal-ciraq. bal-ciraq sag ngilab, w-Sdkkal 
L-wazara'™ wéhad 'dsmu rafid Céli.. 


[I'l tell you now] what happened in Iraq in 1940. There was a revolution, 
and a [new] government was set up by one Rashid Ali. 


117. wele-hkiima kanat ségi”... lo-hkiima nhdzmat: |-wdsi, wal-hada, 
w-niiri said, nhdzmu ---, b-sann d-dabban gahu. sann d-dabban kanu 
mérkaz qawi b-Sarq |-'dwsat, l-anglézi msawwinu, w-méhhad ybqdag yahtallu 
|-da, I-sann d-dabban. nhdzmu wniki, la-hkiima nhdzmat wniki. 


The [former] government was... they all fled: the regent and... and Nuri 
Sacid had all fled... they had gone to Sinn Al-Dhibban. Sinn Al-Dhibban 
was a powerful Middle East military center set up by the British, and no one 
could capture it, Sinn Al-Dhibban. That's where they fled, that’s where the 
government fled. 


118. w-hada gam... l-harb sag... stdbda b-sant tdsCa wa-tlitin b-'élul, tini 
harb. w-'alamanya kanat qat-taktdgal dadd d-déwal kélla, w-hétlar kan 
hadak I-ydm qay-yddbah bil-ihitd. 


And the war broke out, the Second World War broke out in September 
1939. The Germans were fighting all the other countries, and meanwhile 
Hitler was massacring the Jews. 


"9 This question is addressed to the informant’s daughter who has been recording 
him. 


120 wazara - also wuzara (below, 131) and wizara (141). 


2 Or seygi, saygi. 
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119. haddli b-hd§-Sahag hada lécbu I-féna bil-ihiid bal-Cirag, b-bagdad. 
qamu ydaxlén bala-byiit yduscham. kéll-sa'® ygallolam: 'éntem qa-tsowwon 
wéyariés,'® kbll-sa macgof tbnu, ‘akkal w'arndg™ lécbu b-hada §-84hag. 


And in the same month these people [= Rashid Ali’s men] played havoc 
with the Jews in Iraq, in Baghdad. They started by entering people’s houses 
and making a search. Every now and then they would say: “You're com- 
municating [with the enemy] by wireless”, and they would say... I don’t 
know what else. During that month they harassed [the Jews] in all kinds of 
ways. 


120. hada xabar... ratid ¢éli xdbar /alamanya. ‘alamiinya kanat 
mwatdétu, bi-'dnnahu ysdwwi nqilab w-taji tsacédu thardbu lal-angléz. 
sdwwa... kall yom msdwwi telefonat, kall yom msdwwi telefonat. 


Rashid Ali contacted Germany [by phone]. Germany had promised him 
that [when] he overthrew the government they would come to his aid and 
fight the British. And.. and every day he would phone, every day he would 
phone [to Germany]. 


121. ‘'alamanya jdggat ‘ida. qalitlu: ndhna qan-nabCdtlak tayyarat, 
md-Canna qswwa njablak. 


But the Germans went back on their word. They told him: “We're sending 
you planes, we can’t spare any forces.” 


122. bact5lu tayyartén kbag kalle§. jat t-tayyarat, tagat. ‘dwwal wahdi 
tagat, Canitwa l-angléz. jat t-tayyarat Cleham. qamat mnéd-sann d-dabban, jat 
cléham. 


They sent him two very large planes. The planes came, they flew. The first 
one came and the British spotted it. They sent up some planes to attack the 
German planes. They took off from Sinn Al-Dhibban and attacked the 
German planes. 


123. wdhdi haggéta, w-hada t-tayyar I-biha, qamu yCaddadolu, wa-ngdtal 
wa-htdgaq, wa-ngdlbat bagdad Cd4la hada !-'alamani. 


12 < kell saCa. Cf. Text C 53. 
123 Eng. wireless (cf. below, 128). 


4 Sing. rang “colour” (cf. below, 126, 130, 160). Pers. rang. Turk. renk. 
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One of the German planes caught fire, and the people started to mourn for 
the pilot - he had burned to death, and all Baghdad moumed for this 
German. 


124. tayyart-allax nhdzmat, xdtlat, xdtlat bal-cdgab, bé-dyala. jo |-Cdgab, 
{Coham *awamar: gattiwa bea-byiit $d¢ag kélla I-hayi, L-tayyara. w-jabu 
gdnam w-jabu byiit, w-qaCdu dayog madaydga hdtti md-yCagfon. 


The second plane fled. It took refuge among the bedouins at Dhiyala. The 
bedouins came. They had been instructed to cover it with [animal-] hair 
tents, to cover up the whole plane. They brought their cattle and some 
tents, and sat around the plane so as to conceal it [from the British]. 


125. anglézi Sitan, Cdgaf, qay-yd¢gaf 'a¥ qa-ysawwon. fini nhag, man 
g6bsa, J@ farr 'eClanat, qdllem lal-Cdgab, lazam halan yqumon mon honi, 
gayyah tbdgeb s-sdCa. we-nhdzmu I-Cdgab wal-gdnam, kéllatam nhézmu, 
xalhiwa t-tayyara. 


But the British are regular devils, they knew what the bedouins were up to. 
On the very next day, at the crack of dawn, they dropped leaflets telling the 
bedouins to get away immediately because they were about to bomb the 
place. So the bedouins fled with their flocks. They all fled and left the 
plane. 


126. {-fayyara dogbiwa qanabal, haggiwa ba-mkana. w-li-hassa bdtad 'dku 
wésal, ‘'dku mal tayydra mal ‘alamanya bal-Cogban."® sawwiwa™® wasla 
wasla. kall man 'dxad wésla b-bétu, kall man maCgaf... mal makayan, baCu 
ménna ‘atkal w-'arndg, w-hayi. 


The British bombed the plane and burt it where it stood. And the 
bedouins still have bits of the burnt German plane. They broke it up into 
little bits, and everyone took some part of it to his house. Everyone... took 
some part or other of the machinery, and they sold these parts. And that 
was the end of it. 


127. man-baCdén, qawwa mal honi... sdwwu gdwwa kbigi, qamu yharbonu 
Langlézi b-sann d-dabban. l-qowwa, |-Céskag, b-la ‘ékal, la S0gb, Ia ‘I, la 
lac." 

18 PI. of Cagab. 

126 Or sawwitha. (11.35). 


527 Cf. above, 58, 66. 
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After that, a local [Iraqi] force - they gathered together a large force - at- 
tacked the British at Sinn Al-Dhibban. This force, this army, was without 
food, without water, without anything at all. 


128. fadd yom, cbqab ma-Cadbu $éhog takmil, Cadbu bol-'awadam, Céndam 
hbil bis-sath, yqulén: qa-tsawwon wdyarles! 

- wlak, hdbal hada, hébal, mé-qa-tCayan ?! 

- la, qa-tsawwin wayarlés! 

jaboham habsoham. 


One day, after they had harassed people for a whole month - [for example], 
if they saw some ropes on the roof, they would say: “You are contacting 
[the enemy] by wireless!” 

- “Look here”, [the people would protest], “this is just a rope! Can’t you 
see 7!" 

- “No, you're in contact with the enemy!” [the soldiers would say]. 

And they would take them away and put them in jail. 


129. Maxi, macgof... lazmonu bad-ddgb, xalldlu maktiib b-jébu, xallolu 
maktiib b-jébu bi-'dnnahu hiwwi jasiis. 

Then, for some reason or other, they would get hold of someone in the 
street and put a letter into his pocket, saying he was a spy. 


130. A&kad Cddbu bil-ihiid b-ada §-§6hag. Idmmu flusat mbnnam, taCéddi, 
‘aSkal w-'arnag. 


And that’s how they harassed the Jews during that month. They extorted 
money from them and harmed them in all kinds of ways. 


131. tdliya, man ngdda §-84hag, L-anglezi tgdllbu Céla haddli. j6 qéwwa 
kbigi, wasloham I-Cdskag mal Cirag. w-haddli |-wuzara’ nhdzmu, rafid Cli 
w-wuzara l-bagi nhdzmu rasan. nhdzmu, w-dallet |-ulayi bdla hkiima, gam 
sag farhiid.'* 


Finally, at the end of that month, the British subdued the rioters - they came 
in with a large force, and smashed the Iraqi army. And all those ministers 
fled - Rashid Ali and other government ministers took themselves off im- 
mediately. They fled, and the city was left without a government, and the 
pogrom began. 


"8 Cf. below, 132, 133; above, 75: farhiid. 
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132, farhiid. ja Langlézi, ygid y$aggélom lal-'ahali. --- jabu l-Cdskag malu, 
Langlézi, gam ykdssag bed-dkakin w-igillam: nhdbul yqillam: biiqul 
bsl-'awadam. $-3érta tgith, tlamm ¢dgab, tlamm hada, yjon... hati yjon 
yfarahdon'® bal-ulayi. 


A pogrom! The British came in and wanted to keep the people busy. The 
British brought in their army, and their soldiers began to smash the shops, 
and to tell the people: “Steal! plunder!” The police went and got some 
bedouins together (got these together), to run amuck in the city. 


133. sag farhiid. I-ula@yi nhdjmat, l-xanat nkdsgat, le-byiit tkdssgat. 
nddbhu. qdtlu ydji xamas-mit wéhad. ndagu Cal-la-byiit, Can-naswan. 
n-naswan $aqqaqoham, $4qqu bdtnam w-tal-u |-ulad man bdtnam. xalloham 
méalihin, sohloham. 


Then the pogrom started. The city was ravaged, warehouses were broken 
into, and private houses too. There was also killing. About five to six 
hundred people were killed. They broke into people’s homes and assaulted 
the women. They knifed the women, cut open their stomachs and pulled 
out their unborn children. They stripped the women and dragged them 
around naked. 


134. ‘dna kan Céndi §gtk médslam, qéad b-$arec gazi. wdgaf hiwwi 
wa-wlddu w-hamaham t-tdraf, hamaham lil-ihiid kéllatam, hamaham wniki, 
w-md-xallu *éhhad yqiisam. 


I had a Muslim partner who lived in Ghazi street. He and his sons protected 
all those who lived in the neighbourhood - all the Jews - and didn’t allow 
anyone to harm them. 


135. kan ’aslam ktlg. kan Chndi fadd muhami, sadiqi, mé8a b-Baree... 
qdbal ma-yacbag j-jsag, ‘aku byiit... jaboham qa-ygatloham, macgof Sénu, 
qa-yforahddham. wdgaf hiwwi we-wladu, lézam musaddasat, w-rajjdClam 
la-byiitam, w-rajjéclom ‘amwalem, w-hafadam. kin, kan héked kan, kan, 
kan ‘awadam Céndam giri. 


There were many Muslims [who did the same]. I had a lawyer, a friend of 
mine, he was walking in the street... before he crossed the bridge, [he came 
to] some houses... the rioters had brought some people to these houses, to 
kill them, (and whatever else), to do violence to them. But this lawyer and 
his sons came to their rescue with guns, and returned them to their homes. 


"29 Or yforahdon. The verb farhad is used below as well: 135, 136, 137, 141, 143, 
144; 
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He had their property restored to them, and protected them from harm. 
There were such people, yes, yes, there were some humane people. 


136. n-natija, langlézi... baga hayi langlézi yharrak, g2g ? qa-ygid 
yloggélom lal-awadam, hatti yéji ydtxal. jO |-Cdskag mal l-anglezi lal-bdsga. 
himmi himmi himmi, |-Cdskag la-hnddu, kdsgu |-bab w-farehdu. salu 
‘amwal w-farru bad-dgiib, ygallolem |-awadam: talu Situ. 


In the end, the British... As you know, it was they who had incited the 
people to riot, just to keep them busy, so that they, the British, could enter 
the city [unnoticed]. So the British entered Basra. It was their soldiers, yes, 
their Indian soldiers, who broke into the houses and ravaged and plundered. 
They took whatever they could lay their hands on, and threw it into the 
street. And they said to the people: “Come, take!” 


137. kan folk... ’dna Céndi médzarca, kan folh Cindi jeybin 
mxéddag bal-Célwa. j5 Clehom S-Yérta™ gatloham qétol™ gatisham: 
gihu f Jérohdu b-bagdad, githu! haddli béga Cdgab, ‘a... himmi qa-yCagfon 
‘na yhildi, w-dna mallak malem, mé-qablu yguhn. tdKu bégga, gahu 
bat-€61, nhdzmu. 


There were some farmers... 1 owned a field and I employed them, and [one 
day] they were bringing vegetables to the wholesale market. The policemen 
fell upon them and beat them, beat them up and said to them: “Go and riot 
in Baghdad, go on!” These farmers were, after all, bedouins... They knew 
that I was a Jew and I was their master. So they didn’t do as they were told. 
They ran out of the city and into the country. They simply fled. 


138. sag Céti. Lawadam qamu yCitdn. hass |-bdka, hass l-ldtam. ydaxlon 
bela-byiit, ytalCon... n-naswan malam, ymagacloham. 


There was an outcry. People started to yell, to weep and wail as they beat 


their foreheads and faces. They were entering people’s homes, taking out 
the women and dragging them in the mud. 


139. ‘*dku bét. ym $-Sabbat, yom §-Sabbat. jiganam ‘aslam, Cozmoham 
sodqanam, foggdlam tbit, w-macgaf Sénu. yom ldhhad jo léeham, 
qatloham I-kéllatam. wlak, ma ‘akdliam zaqnabiitam! ma ‘akdltam *éklam! 
*d$lon, *d8lon tqatloham 71 


1 Heard here as &-Sa(ra. 


131 gatal belongs, it seems, both to the preceding and the following word. 
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There was a family... one Saturday... yes, it was on Saturday... they had 
Muslim neighbours, and they invited them, and served them (bit and other 
good things.'> And on Sunday, [the very next day], these [same] Muslims 
fell upon them and killed them all. Oh, you [monsters]! Haven't you 
fattened on their food 7! Didn’t you eat at their table 7! How could you go 
and kill them 7! 


140. Aayi hdraka mal hétlar. kanu yqoCddn ysallén, yxallonu I-hétlar 
qaddamam w-isallolu, Cdwad mhdmmad. kan hekad hekad kan Céndam 
hétlar qgawi. 


This was all the result of Hitler’s incitement. When they knelt in prayer, it 
was Hitler they had in mind," and they prayed to him instead of to 
Muhammad. That’s how it was, just like that. For them Hitler was all 
powerful. 


141. n-natija, hadoli lo-hkiima twallat Cléham, nhdzmu. ldzmu kem's 
wizdra. man jat lo-hkiima hdni, jat'™ |-Cdskag, ddxal lala-wlayi, gam ybdgab 
Sami Cami. qam qdttal tnén tlati 'dgabCa man hadoli |-qa-yforahdon, 
w-sag sdnta, wa-nhdzmu. 


Finally, the Government regained control, and [the rioters] fled. They 
caught some of the ministers [of the Rashid Ali Government]. When the 
[old] government returned, the Army came and entered the city. And they 
hit out indiscriminately. They killed a few'?’ of the rioters, and order was 
restored. The rest fled. 


142. béga lo-byitt 'allddi baqu, ‘alladi maCgaf fénu, kéllota |'amwal tallciwa 
forritwa bed-dgiib. xdfuu. la-hkiima {é¢at ‘dmar: kall man bag, kalll man 


132 (bit - a special Sabbath dish which was put on the fire on Friday and left to cook 
overnight on a slow fire until the Sabbath noon. 


13 Lit. and I don’t know what else. 

1 Lit. they placed {the image of] Hitler before them. 

138 The regular JB form is kam. 

136 jat - The use of the fem. instead of the masc. form of the verb may be due to the 
influence of the preceding structure jat /a-hkiima. Afler this, the informant uses 
the masc. form for all verbs that have the army as their subject. Cf. above, 92, 


94. 


137 Lit: two, three or four. 
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hada, lazam yrajjéca, lazam heked nsdwwi, lazam hékad nsdwwi. w-sdwwu 
mart t-tajéwwal, yumén tlat-tiyyam méhhad yatlat lad- dag. 


In the houses that had been looted, and whatever else... all the stolen object 
had been thrown into the street. The looters were scared. The government 
had issued an order: All those who had looted, and whatever else, must re- 
turn what they had stolen. Otherwise we shall take action! We shall take 
action! And they declared a curfew, for two or three days no one was to go 
out of doors. 


143. bdga ndhna bétna bal-Cabaxana, w-jiganna ‘aslam, kan moxtar.™ 
‘dku bal-kiita’ mal Cabaxana tlat ‘dgbac byiit, kélla forahdoham, 
md-xalloham..., mialthin lottali. 


As for our ourselves... our house was in CAbakhana, and we had Muslim 
neighbours, and [one of them] was the mukhtar [= neighbourhood chief]. 
In CAbakhana street there were about three or four houses, and in each one 
of them there had been looting and violence. They left nothing... they 
stripped them bare. 


144. wdhdi tawwa mzdwwija, jabat wdlad, qéCdi qbal jimac... --- jimac... 'e§ 
hada ysommonu ? macgof. hadoli (twwa mzdwwja w-jabat walad, xaybéta) 
daxtu |-béta, forahdonu I-béta, w-taldnu ll-wdlad w-forronu man foq U-jawwa, 
w-tdKat m$dillha bal... bal... bal-tanniira, wal-habbailla...'° 


There was a woman, recently married, who had given birth to a son. She 
lived opposite the mosque of... the mosque of... what do you call it? I can’t 
remember the name. The rioters entered her house - the poor woman had 
only recently married and borne a son! - they looted her house, and they 
picked up the child and threw him all the way down [into the street]. The 
poor woman ran out of the house, naked as she was, with just her petticoat 
on, but who could [help her] ? 


145. w-j@ wehad janu xtiyyi Cliha, sdyaq, 'abn-awadam, mébslam, 'axdda 
w-axddu I-dbna, w-qdlla: wen ‘dhlak ? ywaddtha. w-waddaha Cand ‘dhla, 
Lwdlad Céqab Shag mat, w-hayi, hékad sdwwu. 


Then someone came, and felt sorry for her. He was a driver of a respectable 
family, a Muslim, and he took her and her son. He asked her: “Where does 
your family live 2” so that he could take her there. And he took her to her 


‘38 Or muxtar. 


39 Cf. above, 144; below, 148; Text D42. 
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family. A month later the child died and that was it! That’s what they did 
[to the Jews}. 


146. mén-baCdén sagat I-ulayi sdnta. ja l-anglézi hdkam, w-gadd qdCad 
hitwwi, wa-nndsab, w-si , gadd hiilal. w-jd hadoli, l-wdsi, w-ja 
k-mélok, w-j6 kéllatam, la-hkiima man qdbal, w-lézmu tnén tlati man hadoli 
Uddi md-lahqu nhézmu, codmoham, sawwu Cleham méhkama w-Cadmoham. 
w-l-ulayi sdntat, w-l-anglézi gam yastdgal. 


After all that, there was quiet, [and law and order], in the city. The British 
came and took over, and once again they set themselves up and took charge 
of the city. And Baghdad became an occupied city. Yes, once again, an 
occupied city. Then the regent, and the king, and all the members of the 
legal government retumed. They got hold of two or three rioters who had 
not yet escaped, and executed them. They sentenced them to death. The 
city was quiet, and the British opened their offices again. 


147. wgdddu Lihiid ndsu. mébnnam b-ddgqgata® ¢éqab ma-sag hada, 
kéllatam gahu I-falastin, gahu |-amerika, nhdzmu. wal-baqi ham... qbina 
kéllatna dan-nbrii. 


And once again, the Jews forgot. Some of them, immediately after the 
pogrom, went to Palestine, or to America. They fled. As for the rest of us... 
we, too, said we would leave. 


148. ¢-tali sag Sdgal, l-anglézi jab qswwa w-sag $dgal, w-sag... harb téwwal, 
wendsu l-awadem w-qamu yastaglon, *ila ma-hdslu mahsiil lb-sbah. $tdglu 
bal-quntratat, $tdglu bale-hkiima, bel-anglézi. I-habbdilla I-igid katab, 
habbdila... 


Then there was work. The British brought in their forces, and there was 
work, yes, work... The war continued, and people forgot, and they carried 
on their businesses and made their millions.'*' They took on contracts, they 
worked for the government, worked for the British. And now, who could 
find a clerk... who ? 


149. kanat bdga hadak I-yom lo-wlayi msdllma b-id l-ihiid, t-tajara b-id 
Lihiid, §-83gal mal la-hkiima, l-kattab, b-id L-ihitd. |-mallyyi b-id l-ihiid. 
L-kattab kéllata, maku maku maku méslem gécad b-wadifi yaktdgal 
bal-wazara. hayi kélla b-id l-ihiad kanat. 

“0 < b-dagigeta, cf. above, 76, 77. 


‘41 Lit. made money up to the morning. 
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In those years the city was in the hands of the Jews. Trade was in the hands 
of the Jews, government offices were staffed by Jews, and finance was also 
in their hands. All the clerks were Jewish. There wasn’t a single Muslim, 
not a single one, in a government post, working in any of the ministries. 
Everything was in the hands of the Jews. 


150. ¢t-ta@li thdddal I-waqt. --- 'alamanya xdsgat, gahat wallet, hétlar mat. 
lo-hkiima, |-anglézi wal-'amerikani ndjhu. 


Finally things changed. --- Germany lost [the war], went to Hell, Hitler died. 
The Government, the British and the Americans won. 


A Jewish Group Infiltrates among German Soldiers in World War II’? 


151. w-sdwwu b-yasra’él, §akklu forga, yhiid, w-qarmu himmi yattaglon waya 
Langléz. 


In Israel they formed a brigade, the Jews, and worked together with the 
British. 


152. 'alamanya, kan hada yémhi |-'dsam hada, 'd8-asmu, |-wazir mal 
‘alamanya kan b..., jdyyi Cdla... sdwwu nwat,© yagddn ydaxlén bdcad 
yumén ydaxlon |-mdsag, w-idaxlon l-yasra’él. sdwwu nwal, sdwwu kdda 
balaman. w-'dlla qldbam. 


Germany - it was this man (may his name be erased)... What’s his name ? 
The German minister was in... He was coming against... They had printed 
banknotes and were intending to enter Egypt in a couple of days and enter 
Israel. They printed banknotes, they did this, that and the other, the 
Germans, but God foiled their plans. 


44 In the recording, what follows appears to be a continuation of the above narra- 
tive. However, the content reveals that this is not so, for the events go back to 
the period before the end of World War II. The informant nevertheless refers 
to Israel in the context of that period although the Jewish State had not yet come 
into being. 


46 Sing. nds. Eng. note, bank-note. 
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153. samu w-sdwwu slihot™ l-ihiid, w-Sékklu dawla. 

w-kan fadd wehad muhdndas, qawi. qallom: mé-qa-yCogfon ‘al-isawwon 
Langléz, md-qa-y°agfon 'aS-isowwon. 

Jakklu fida'iyyin, Cakgin wehad, labbsoham labs ’alaman (w-hadoli ‘alaman 
karu), labbsoham labs ‘alaman, w-bettoham, yagdon yCandn mnén 
&dyyah ydhjam |-'alamani' Cdla mdsag. mnén, macgaf, Cdll-anglézi. hadoli 
bdttu Cakgin wehad w-qalolam: --- githu ‘intam dddxxlu bal-Cdskag, 
watCdna xdbag. 


The jews fasted and read Slihoth [Penitential Hymns]. They set up a state. 
There was an engineer, a strong man, and he told them: The British don’t 
know what to do, they don’t know what to do. 

They got together a group of men willing to risk their lives, twenty of them, 
dressed them up as Germans (they were, too, of German origin), dressed 
them up as Germans and sent them. They wanted to find out where the 
Germans were going to attack Egypt, where, I don’t know... [to attack] the 
British. They sent twenty men and told them: --- Go and mix with the 
soldiers and bring us information. 


154. hadoli béga dagu," l-cakgin wehad gahu déxlu' binat |-cdskag. 
‘alaman, g@% ? w-lebs mal ‘alaman, w-md-yCogfon, hasboham 'alaman. 


These twenty men moved around stealthily and mingled with the [German] 
soldiers. They were Germans themselves, weren’t they ? And dressed as 
Germans, and nobody knew, and they were taken for Germans. 


155. Adssu biham. hdssu biham, Cakgin wehad - tsatace’ wehad qatloham, 
w-wehad-bas xdilas ménnam. xdllas minnam w-mdsa. tdnu qdwal yjibolu 
sayyara w-yaxdonu. 


{Eventually] they were found out. They were found out, they were 
twenty - nineteen of them were put to death, and only one survived. He 
survived and walked away. They had promised to send a car to take him. 


4 Heb. myn salihdt “penitential prayers (hymns), recited on days of fast or 
trouble”. 

MS Heard as /-'alamanya. 

46 Or ddaxlu. 

141 Possibly < ndagu. 


' Possibly < ddaxxlu (cf. above, 153). 
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156. xdyab hada mda b-béhdu, bal-lél w-bo-nhag, w-mdhhad jaru. 
wo-tCaham xdbag lal-anglez, qallom, gdyyah yhajmon |-cdskag kéllotom 
giwwa. w-mdé-Candu qawwa lal-'alaman, qay-yastandsg qéwwa lima tii. 
béCad yumén téji qiwwa kéllas kbigi, w-gayh yhajmon mna-flan sdfha. 


The poor fellow walked alone, night and day, and no one came for him. 
He had sent word to the British that the Germans were going to attack in 
full force. [At present] the Germans were lacking power [for an offensive] 
and were waiting for the arrival of a force. In a couple of days a very large 
force was due to arrive and they would attack from such and such a place. 


157. bdga langlézi - ma-fidham ba-flan safha ga-yhajmon w-md-Candam 
qéwwa, gam sdwwa qgéwwa Cléham b-ddik s-sdfha, qabal ma-téji qwwa, 
wa-gldbam. 


So, the British, when they understood that the Germans were planning to 
attack at such and such a place, they brought forces to that place, before the 
German force arrived, and defeated them. 


158. wa-nkdsgu |-'alaman, w-hdyi, sagat la-xsaga mal hada. w-hada 
Lwazir, 'a¥ ysammonu ? yammah femd,"” md-qay-yaji b-bali... rdmel, romel, 
hada kan rémel. rdjaC wittu msdxxam, wa-ntdhar. wa-stdbdat |-'alamanya 
bas-suqilt, qamat tasqat tdsqat. 


And so the Germans were defeated, and that was it, and it was his [= the 
German minister’s] loss. That minister, what’s his name ? - may his name 
be erased - I can’t remember it... Rommel, Rommel, it was Rommel. He 
returned shamefaced and committed suicide. And Germany began to fall, 
and fall and fall. 


159. w-hayi I-farga mal yasra’él, ‘allédi yhiid b-bahda, forqa sawwiwa, 
méat Cal *itdlya, sdwwat ‘inzal b-'italya --- w-md-fadal minnam, bal-miyyi 
é8ga md-fadal ménnam. 


And the Israeli Brigade, which was made up of Jews - they made it a 
Brigade - entered Italy, they parachuted into the country. --- And less than 
ten percent of them survived. 


160. w-hada, xdlsat, I-harb ntdha b-sugiit ‘alamanya, b-wastat |-'amerika 
jot satdétu l-anglezi, w-ndzlu, sdwwu ‘inzal be-fransa, w-sdwwu ‘atkal 
w-'arnag. w-'dlla najjdham, w-yasra’él xdlsat. 


14 Heb. ww nm “may his name be erased’. In 152, above, the informant uses an 
Arabic version of this expression. 
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And that was it. It was over. The war ended with the defeat of Germany, 
with the help of America that came to the aid of the British. Then they 
came, they parachuted into France and there they carried out various oper- 
ations. God helped them to succeed and Israel was saved. 


161. kan gay-yohtdlla l-yasra’él wal-masog, yéni loma ‘dlla xallaham 
Laddli l-atgin yguhon fida'tyyi, Cdla kis yasra’él kanat. msdwwi nwat, 
w-t@Ci 'dmar: flan'® saca yadxal I-mdsag w-yahtdlla, w-kdda w-kdda, 
w-tdbCu wgaq w-'aClanat. 'T, w-hadoli ‘alla hdaham, ‘dlla xdlla b-qdlbam: 
‘gahu Call-angléz qalolam: ndhna ngiih wa-nCayan ‘d8-aku géwwa Cindu 
w-dtaku kdda. 


The Germans would have taken Israel and Egypt, if God had not caused 
these twenty men to go at the risk of their lives. All this was for Israel. They 
had printed banknotes, and had given an order: at such and such an hour 
they would enter Egypt and take it, and so on and so forth. And they 
printed leaflets and placards. Yes, but those [twenty men], God guided them 
and put it in their hearts: They went to the British and said to them: We 
shall go and see the size of their force, and whatcver else. 


162. wa-ntdha I-harb, w-sag salh, Céqab... Caqgbe§ 2? b-sant I-xdmsi 
w-gobeIn, b-wasiat qiinbula dorriyyi dégbu Cal yaban. wa-ntdha L-harb, 
w-kall §€n qgaCad ba-mkanu. 

The war ended, and they made peace, after... after what ? In 1945, after the 


atom bomb was thrown on Japan. And the war was over and everything 
returned to normal. 


150 Possibly < f-flan < ba-flan. 
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2. Vowels 
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5.3; 6.22; 6.31; 7.13; 7.225; 7.3; 
8.2; 9.89; 10.101; 10.321; 
10.401; 10.501; 11.23; 12.1 

@ 1.20; 1.212; 1.221; 4.1; 4.21; 
4.23; 4.31; 4.33; 4.51; 4.6; 4.7; 
5.3; 7.3; 8.2; 9.89; 11.23; 11.35; 
12.1 

aw 1.211; 7.1; 7.2 

ay 1.211; 7.1; 7.2 

e 1.22; 4.1; 4.32; 4.42; 4.52; 4.6; 
4.7; 5.3; 11.312; 11.35 

@ 1.21; 1.331; 3.532; 4.1; 4.21; 
4.31; 4.6; 4.7; 5.3; 7.2; 8.2; 8.3; 
8.4; 9.88; 10.84; 11.231; 11.241; 
11.35; 12.1 

ey 7.1 

i $1.20; 1.212; 1.22; 1.342; 1.41; 
1.732; 3.55; 4.1; 4.32; 4.33; 4.42; 
4.52; 4.6; 4.7; 5.3; 6.1; 7.2; 7.3; 
8.2; 8.3; 8.4; 9.89; 10.401; 
10.501; 10.84; 11.25; 11.35; 12.1 

T 1.20; 1.212; 1.221; 1.331; 4.1; 
4.21; 4.31; 4.6; 4.7; 5.3; 7.1; 7.2; 


7.3; 8.2; 8.3; 8.4; 11.25; 11.35; 
12.1 

iy/ay 4.322; 4.51; 4.6; 4.7; 7.1; 7.2; 
8.44; 11.25; 12.1 

o 1.22; 4.1; 4.32; 4.42; 4.52; 4.6; 
4.7; 5.3; 7.3; 11.35 

6 1.21; 1.331; 4.1; 4.21; 4.31; 4.6; 
4.7; 5.3; 7.2; 8.2; 8.4; 10.84; 
11.26; 11.35; 12.1 

us 1.20; 1.22; 1.321; 1.341; 1.342; 

1.41; 1.732; 3.55; 4.1; 4.32; 4.33; 

4.42; 4.52; 4.6; 4.7; 5.3; 6.1; 7.2; 

7.3; 8.2; 8.3; 8.4; 9.89; 10.401; 

10.84; 11.26; 11.312; 11.35; 

12.1; B29 

1.20; 1.221; 1.331; 4.1; 4.21; 

4.31; 4.6; 4.7; 5.3; 7.2; 7.3; 8.2; 

8.3; 8.4; 11.35; 12.1 

uw/aw 4.322; 4.51; 4.6; 4.7; 7.1; 
7.2; BI 

@ 1.22; 1.342; 1.732; 4.1; 4.222; 
4.23; 4.32; 4.33; 4.42; 4.52; 4.6; 
4.7; 5.3; 6; 7.2; 8.3; 9.89; 
10.101; 10.321; 11.35; 12.1; E32 

aw, see uw 

ay, see iy 
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3. Patterns and Forms 


fatal (Form 1) 1.341; 9; 10 

faecal (Form 2) 1.31; 9; 10 

facal (Form 3) 1.152; 1.31; 9; 10 

fecal (Form 3a) 1.152; 1.31; 5.342; 
5.352; 9; 10 

focal (Form 3b) 1.31; 5.342; 5.352; 
9; 10 

tafcala (CA Form 4) 1.31 

Yaccal (Form 5) 3.1; 9; 10 

Ufacal (Form 6) 1.31; 6.333; 9; 10 


Google 


tfeCal (Form 6a) 1.31; 9; 10 
{focal (Form 6b) 1.31; 9; 10 
nfaCal (Form 7) 9; 10 
ftacal (Form 8) 9; 10 

fall (Form 9) 9; 10 

stafcal (Form 10) 9; 10 
"iftical (CA) 4.52le 

facal 1.212 

fecal 1.212; 5.342; C6 

fical 1.212 
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facl, fécal 1.221; 6.2 
focl, facal 1.221; 6.2 


INDEX 


fiel (CA) 1.221 
fucl (CA) 1.221 


4. Affixes 


Prefixes 


‘a- (Is., imperfect) 8.3; 10 
ta- (imperfect) 6.333; 8.3; 10 
da- 1.51 (MB); 1.521 

na- (2pl., imperfect) 8.3; 10 
qa-|qad- 1.51; E49 

ya- (imperfect) 8.3; 10 


Suff. with initial vowel 


-a(f.s., noun) 1.41; 7.4 

-a (3f.s. pron.), see -ha 

-at (pl., noun) 1.42; 7.311; 7.5 

-ak, -k (2m.s. pron.) 11; 12 

-e$ 4.422 

-én (2f.s., imperfect) 1.331; 7.5; 
8.3; 10; 11.24 

-i, -ni (1s. pron.) 7.315; 7.32; 11; 
12.1 

-i(f.s., noun) 1.41; 7.32; 7.4 

-i(pl., noun) 7.32 

-i(f.s., imperative) 8.4; 10; 11.241 

-im (pl., noun) 1.42; D10 

-in (pl., noun) 1.42; 7.4 

-6n (2pl. 3pl., imperfect) 1.331; 
7.5; 8.3; 10; 11.26 

-6t, -6t (pl., noun) 1.42; D6 

-u (3pl., perfect) 5.1321; 7.5; 8.2; 
9; 11.26 


-u (pl., imperative) 8.4; 10; 11.26 
-u, -nu (3m.s. pron.) 11; 12; C6 
-at (3f.s., perfect) 8.2; 9; 

-at (before pron.) 5.1322; 11.22 
-ak (2f.s. pron.), see -ki 

-am (3pl. pron.), see -ham 


Suff. with initial consonant 


-t (2m.s., perfect) 1.321; 8.2; 9 

-ti (2f.s., perfect) 1.321; 8.2; 9; 
11.241 

-tu(Is., perfect) 1.321; 5.1321; 8.2; 
9; 11.26 

-tam (2pl., perfect) 1.322; 8.2; 9; 

-ti 1.72; 5.133 

-k (2m.s. pron.), see -ak 

-ki, -ak (2f.s. pron.) 11; 12 

-kam (2pl. pron.) 11; 12 

-l- (indirect pron.) 5.311; 8.2; 12.1 

-lya (double pron.) 4.521; 4.522; 
5.322; 5.342; 5.352; 12.2 

-na (Ipl., perfect) 8.2; 9; 11.231 

-na (Ipl. pron.) 11; 12.1 

-ni (pl. pron.), see -i, -ni 

-nu (3m.s. pron.), see -u 

-ha, -a (3f.s. pron.) 4.321; 7.314; 
11; 12 

-ham, -am (3pl. pron.) 11; 12 


5. Words 


’Gb, see tammuz w-'ab 
‘abel 2.62 

‘abraham 1.152 
‘tatati: 5.133 


Google 


‘etrog, ‘etrogayi 1.152; 1.734 
‘ateg Al 

‘ehad 1.731 

"xa 1.734 


INDEX 


‘axir DIL 

‘dda A2 

‘adonay, 'adonay, 'adonay 1.731 
‘ida 4.321 

‘eres/’€ras 1.731; 4.422 
"eres ‘ares 4.422 

tazati 1.72 

‘azaxana 1.72 

‘izag Al 

‘6sta, 'dsta 4.322; B13 
taskol E22 

‘aS 1.71; 4.423; 5.133; C6 
'dSbak 1.71 

'd§gad 1.71; C33 
‘algadag C33 

Haku 1.71; 4.423; 5.133 
taSkunayi 1.71 

'd$lon 1.71; 4.422 
‘dssar 1.731 

‘sul, ‘usiil 4.52le 

‘agd, 'agdiyyi C37 

'dku 1.71 

‘akal mannu B26 

‘ila 4.321 

temet 4.52le 

‘alla, walla, balla 2.62 
‘awir D44 

‘awwal w-tali D2 


b- 3.56; 5.227; 6.342; 7.32; 11.1; 
11.252; 11.312; C26; D38; E9 

b-bdhdu 3.45; A2 

bari C25 

braxa 1.152; 1.42; 1.733 

barr, bagga 1.155 

barrada C36 

barqtyyi 4.522d 

bazziina 1.71; 5.12 

bas 5.223 

bastanei 1.72 

basaklét 1.161 

be$log 4.322; B12 

bec w-Sagi Cl 

bacbac A13 


Google 
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bgisam E105 

bégak 1.152; 1.31; 9.104; 10.104 

baqa B7 

bulug E38 

bdmba 4.423 

bine bine, béne béne 4.321; 4.421 

béni-'a@dam, bdni-adam 4.321; 
B24; C6l 

bandarti C1 

boyati 1.72; 5.133 


patéta 4.52le 

patin 4.52le 

peti 1.161 

petahayyim 1.161 
padyon 1.733 

paroxet 1.161 

parda 1.161 

postati 1.72; 5.133 

pusi Al 

pasiiq 1.161 

pogar, tpogar 1.31 

pul 1.161 

paltu 7.331; B32 

plaw 1.161 

panjra 1.161; 1.42 
pantriin 1.161; 4.522d; D58 
pawun | padwen 1.161; C2 
paya E6 

paysakal 1.161; 7.14 


vaxdu C73 

téba 1.731 

tbit E139 

tajar Cl 

thannan C49 

tora 1.152; 1.732 

trén B2 

1akCabab 1.734; 2.62 

tfiga | tfga 4.32le; B10; C46; 
C69 

takram B1 

thagbas C97 

tal 10.402; B13 
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ali D11 

tal, telegraf 4.522 
data 1.13 

ati 1.13; C6 
tomabil 4.521e; B1 
tammiiz w-'ab B32; D38 
témman 1.71 
tdnaga 5.131 
tangayi A10; C76 
tandkéi 1.72; 5.133 
twaza B25 
twassal C49 


talt 1.13 
tilat 1.13 
tnén 1.13; 5.1322; 11.224; B26 


ja@ 4.322; 6.32; 9.402; 9.74; 10.402, 
11.231; 11.26 
jarida 1.153; 4.52le 

jazz, jazz 2.6 

jazdan 2.62 
jgédi 1.13; 1.71 
jafqa B8 
jafuf D14 
jagar C71 
jigara 4.52\e 
jgannag C20 
jam 1.72 
jamti 1.72 
jandarma C92 
janta B36 


éadar | tadag E50; E 52 
éara 1.72; C14 
éarpaya | tarpayi 
7.5; E44; E45 
tartaf 1.72 
éarx, matrix 1.72; A1S 
éagak 1.163; 1.72; B2 
¢aq w-tiq E5; B97 
taqqué 1.72 
éaqlab 1.163; 1.71 
taqla4mba 1.71 


1.72; 4.522d; 


Google 


INDEX 


éakité 1.163; 1.72 

él 1.163; 1.72; C58 
édllab 1.71 

éalgi All 

éans 1.163; 6.21 

angal 1.162; 1.72; A1S 
éinki 1.72; 4.521; A0.1; A9 
éay 1.163 


haber D 0.3; DS; D10 

habbdlla D42; E32 

hdjar, hjaga 1.155 

haxam | hxa@m 1.42; 4.521; D3; 
D13; D14; E10 

hammal C75 

hénta 1.71 

hnikka 1.733 

hanna 1.732 

hwas 1.71 


xarda B28 
xastaxana E52 

xo$ 1.72 

xasan E23 

xég | xér C56; D20 
xalli 1.522 

xlif D27 

xeliyyi Al 


di BIS; C2 

debar yom beyomd D7\ 
doxan, ddoxan 1.31; 9.109; 10.109 
daraf, darii§ 1.152; D3, D4 
darag 1.153; 1.162; 5.44 
dasdasa C36 

(dag) tendag madagu C40 
dagbina E12 

dagja F6 

daqq A6 

daqqaqa A6 

dakkanti Cl 

dal dal B12; B14 

dambis | danbiis 3.522; A15S 
dan E31; E33 


INDEX 


rab D3; D14 

rubén 1.152 

rahél, gahél 1.152; AS 
ruhani 4.521 

rasan 1.154; E66 
rassana 1.733 

rdkad, see lékad 

rel BI; B2 

rang E119 

rdyyis 1.154 


z0j C78 

zag All 

zanbil | zambil C37 
zangin 1.162; 1.42; C16 
zahgat githu C91 
zawwaj C73 

zawali B20 


s-s@ C53 

sabb B26 

sabe, sdbac 6.23 

Soper E32 
supper-market D0.3; D65 
sdddiir 1.42; 1.733; 3.1; 3.22 
sajjal D20; D21 

sdtra, sdtra 1.152; D58 
s-sdCa B11 

sacati 5.133 

sagdab A9; C36; E7 
séfar 1.42; 5.343 

sdkka 1.732 

sakka@na 1.732; 1.734 
slihot E153 

sinema D1 

sayyara 1.153; Bl 

sdyal C24 


§abbat 1.731; 1.732 

Sdttax, Sattaxa 1.733 
Jattam B26 

Sahrit 1.733 

Sarbat, $agab 1.152 

Sdrja B40 


Google 
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Sarfa B32 

Jargi E72 

§4§$a Al0 

Jaqandahi C77 

Jam D8 

Jamandafar B2 

Jamayim B35; D38; D45; E10 


sarét D55 
Sdtra , see satra 
sofa | sopa D14 
sdffat 1.71 

sl@ 1.42; 7.332 
smalla 2.62 


tarar BIS 

10z 2.62 

tdCa C3 

tgab w-Cafar C22 
taqiaq E16 

tamata 4.52le 
tiyyaga | tiyyara 1.153 


daq 3.1 


Chayi Al 

Carab, Cagab BS; E126 

Carabi B20 

Carbit 1.152; 1.733 

Credi B25 

Careli 4.521e; 5.342 

Cézra 1.152 

Cdskag, Cdskari 1.151; 1.154; E78 

Casag B17 

Cgal B9 

Cafarim 4.422; 5.131 

Cagiiba 3.513 

Caqab D27 

Caqd-alyas All 

Cala 4.322; 5.226; 5.227; 7.212; 
11.1; 11.242; 11.312; C98; D44; 
E9 

Colam D39 

Cama’ares 4.422 
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Cammi, ya Cammi B42 
Cawon B28 


gabe B2 
gahél , sce rahél 
gahmin 1.152 

gar, 4g 1.155 
grabi B20 

gaziina AS 

gas 1.151; 1.154 
Sdyyar, Zdyyag 1.155 


fadd, see fagad 

farr, fagg 1.155 

farraq, faggaq 1.155 

ferqa E37 

farhiid, farhiid E75, E131 
farhad E132 

fagad, fadd 1.53; 3.513; 5.224 
fols B4l 

fanéla 5.342 


wwal 2.23 


gibba 1.71; BLS 
qabbala 1.731 

qdddar, qdddag 1.155 
quri 1.152 

qran B12 

qarahgal E29 
qazzarqort 2.62 

qitar 1.153; B2 

qaga 9.501; 10.501 
qafila 4.423 

gal 5.311; 5.332; 12.14; D47 
qam BS; B23 

gqemag Al4 

qumandani E37 
qunbula 4.322c; 4.423 
qanafa 4.423; 5.131; 5.44 
qayyad D20; D21 


gdahba 1.162 
gddda, mgdddi 1.71, C49 


Google 


INDEX 


gédar 1.162; B31 
gdrag 1.72; B24 
gzera E10 

glas 1.162; 2.62 
gmara 1.162 
gomrag 1.162 
gdmaz 1.162 
goy 1.162; 5.352 


kabod 1.731; 1.734; 4.521e; B23 
kappiir 1.733 

kappara, tatkappar Clénu C4l 
kiiéa Ell 

kagsi lyahu nnabi All 

kéla C61 

kall 4.423; 5.1322; 5.21; 11.22 
kallag 1.71 

kam, kem E141 

kondra 1.152; 5.133; 5.351 
kunddrti 1.72; 5.133 

kdhraba 5.131 

kawwana 1.731 


l- (definite article) 1.53; 1.61; 
3.534; 6.342; B18; C69; E110 

L-, ll- (particle) 3.56; 6.342; 11.1; 
11.242; 11.28; 11.311 

la 5.221 

la’i la lac E58; E66; E127 

li- 4.321b; 5.133; 5.225 

lofl6 1.71; 4.321¢ 

ban C53 

lvan 4.521e; A9 

léra CS 

laS§a C110 

lagwa C4; D49 

lagan 1.162 

lékad, rdkad 3.533; 6.23; E32; 
E74; E77 

lelt- | let- 3.532; 5.342; A6; D1; 
E105 

lima, lama 4.32\bc; B12 

fewi 1.732 


INDEX. 


ma 1.523; 4.423; 5.133; 5.222; C& 
md-ysig E112 

mabsiit | mapsiit DO.3, D6, D27 
mahkama, mahakma_ 5.131; C4 
mhila 1.732; 1.734; Bl 
madrasa E22 

madras’ E22 

mdaga C16; C46 

marag 1.153; 1.154; 1.162 
marka C14 

miralay E33 

méz 1.72 

mazzal 1.732; 1.734 

masa B17 

masal, masalot 1.42; C54; D6 
maslah E7 

maswag 1.71 

mdssa_ 1.732 

méaswa 1.731; 1.733; C57 
mCdddal, muCdddal 4.521; B29 
macasé fkehaya D24 

mdga 6.31; 11.222 

magrab B17 

mgélla 1.731 

mdqqa 1.154; 3.511 

maku 1.71 

mkigi C75 

mal (particle) 1.54 

mila 1.733 

man 3.56; 5.225 

minha 1.732 

mna$$i- 1.732 

miwa 1.72; C71 


nobati C64 

noxda B13 

n$Gma_ 1.732; 1.734 
niSan AS 

nass 3.1 


Google 


ntila 1.73 
niCam E23 
stanga E23 
ndfar 1.152; 5.44 
nakba C57 

nim E6 

nwat E152 


ha C28 

hié 1.72; D46 

hada 1.13; 3.56; Els 

hadak 3.56 

hadak s-sob E23 

hadik 3.56 

hadol | hado& 3.56; D13 

haron 1.152 

hosa Cl 

hal 3.534; 3.56; C13; C16; E13; 
E14; E20 

hdlhal 1.71; A6; E100 

ham 1.72; Bl 

hdmzed 1.72; 4.422 

hdmmas, hammosi_ 1.733 

hon 3.56 

hayi 3.56; C1; C22; C94; D9; D14; 
E10 

hdyyi | héyyi 4.322; 7.11; C25 


wuee / waéé 1.163; A2 

wehad C6 

wadd C20 

waqqa 3.511; C2 

wunnabi 2.62 

wdya 7.313; 11.1; 11.232; 11.312 
yassaq C64 


yasmag 4.522d; B9 
yalag E55 
yammah Semo E158 
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INDEX 


6. Hebrew and Aramaic 


9a ‘abel 2.62 

NIA 'abraham 1.152 

TK ’aharon 1.152 

NON 'd lo’ D43 

VIN 'awir D44 

tX'az D17; D31 

™R 'ehad 1.731 

NIN eka 1.734 

NNN ’emet 4.52le 

DN NOON ’asefat horim D49 

OR 'asar 1.731 

pie 'eres 1.731; 4.422 

WINN 'etrog 1.152; 1.734 

nNwpaa be-baqgasa 10.3; D110; 
D20 

Dp» m3 bet ha-hayyim 1.161 

y1 berak 1.152 

993 baraka 1.152; 1.733 

2 goy 1.162; 5.352 

Nt gazera E10 

NWA gamara 1.162 

yvi oY 127 dabar yom bayamd 
D71 

nn 07 dagim hayyim D42 

wit daraf, wint dariif, nNwIT 
dara$a 1.152; D3; D4 

Dn Adrim D49; D52 

aoa mm 59n  hakkol  yihye 
baseder D35 

wy Aammdsi 1.733 

NIN WWII wtp Aaggadds bariik 
Aa’ 4.211 

kon NNW Aasfata haxa 1.733 

ppnnn hithannen C49 

NT! wadday D49 

13n haber DS 

PIN) pin Ais la’ares. DS9 


Google 


nn hakam D3 

non hanna 1.732 

nom Aanukka 1.733 

won hoffi D49 

nv 6b D27 

mr190 telewizya D48 

v tari DO.3; D41; D70 

a yam D0.3; D47 

NW NN yimmah Samo E158 

m9 kabid 1.731; 1.734; 4.52le; 
B23 

nnd kawwana 1.731 

19) kippiir 1.733 

199 kappara C41 

an> katith D56 

TODIN ND lo’ mufsad D2 

DNNN No 16’ mat'im D38 

NYAD par lagin, lagina 1.162 

9 lewi 1.732 

noyn? lamacla D64 

nan magilla 1.731 

129 miikan D28 

St mazzal 1.732; 1.734 

nnn mahila 1.732; 1.734; BI 

nn mila 1.733 

nnn minha 1.732 

Pn minyan B8 

mwIn manas$e 1.732 

039 UN mas haknasa DSS 

W197 ON mas rakii§ D48; DSS 

mnw nAWYN maCase Sehaya D24 

NNN massa 1.732 

MN miswa 1.731; 1.733; C57 

wn masal C54; D6 

nnown mispaha D54 

Tai naggid D41 

90) natila 1.731 


INDEX 


1) nakon D38 

1 nagi_ D0.3; D44 

NNW) nafama_ 1.732; 1.734 
N20 sibba D1 

WTO siddur 1.733; 3.1; 3.22 
Nv sdda D36 

N10 sukka 1.732 
VPINIDID siipermarget D65 
N90 sakkana 1.732; 1.734 
mm salihot E153 

NNAY Caboda D48 

MY Cawdn B28 

Dy Cdlam D39 

NY Cezra 1.152 

pINn DY Cam ha-'ares 4.422 
DY Cafar C22 

MAY Carbit 1.152; 1.733 
2Y Carel 4.52le 

W719 pidyon 1.733 

P09 pasiig 1.161 

N19 pardket 1.161 
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o”nn nnd petah ha-hayyim 1.161 

m9 peti 1.161 

Nw sarat DSS 

-P (JON) ga- (ga'amar) 1.51 

n9ap gabbala 1.731 

DIN Now} guppat holim DO0.3; 
D48; DSS 

121N9 ra’itben 1.152 

NWN WN ro’$ hakkana 1.733 

rab D14 

NN rithani 4.521e 

Qn rahel 1.152 

mn rahamim 1.152 

naw fabbat 1.731; 1.732 

m nw saharit 1.733 

n2w sakena DIS 

mnw Jamayim B35 

vpw feget D0.3; D16 

nww Ssikfa Al0 

nan teba 1.731 

WN Gra 1.152; 1.732 

ana nywn tika ba-'ab 1.734 


7. Persian 


tabrifam E105 

‘ustad B13 

bare C25 

paya E6 

parda 1.161 

posa Al 

palaw 1.161 

panjar 1.161 

tufang 4.32le; B10 

jazdan 2.62 

jigar C71 

jam 1.72 

¢adar £50 

édra 1.72; C14 

car pay, éar paya, ear pa 1.72; 
4.522d 

farx 1.72; Al5 


Google 


dar yak 1.163; 1.72; B2 
eaku 1.72 

éakié 1.163; 1.72 

dul 1.163; C58 

¢angul 1.162; 1.72; AlS 
tiin-ki_ 1.72; AY 

éay 1.163 

xurda B28 

xwus, xwa¥ 1.72 
rozan, rauzan A15 
rang E119 

sipar F32 

sard-ab A9 

fas A1O 

quri. 1.152 
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